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TO  MY  SON 
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I  am  now  descending  into  the  vale  of  life,  and  I 
must  acknowledge  that  I  look  back  with  self 
complacency  upon  what  I  have  done,  and  am 
proud  of  having  been  an  instrument  in  reclaiming 
such  large  and  fruitful  tracts  from  the  waste  of 
the  creation. 


— William  Cooper 
circa  1807 


PREFACE 


IN  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley  man  and  nature  have  conspired 
to  establish  a  community  united  by  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna 
and  set  off  from  other  regions  by  a  state  boundary  on  the  south 
and  mountainous  terrain  to  the  east,  north,  and  west.  This  inland 
area  includes  that  portion  of  New  York  State  drained  by  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  above  the  point  where  that  river  first  crosses  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  border.  It  is  an  extensive  domain  embracing  all  of  Otsego 
County,  large  sections  of  Chenango  and  Delaware,  and  parts  of 
Broome,  Herkimer,  Madison,  Oneida,  and  Schoharie. 

The  objective  of  this  little  book  is  to  present  a  concise  history 
of  the  Valley  from  the  close  of  the  Revolution  to  the  beginning 
of  the  War  between  the  States.  It  traces  the  social,  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  cultural  development  from  the  frontier  period  through 
a  series  of  painful  adjustments  to  the  achievement  of  a  prosperous 
and  stable  community.  It  ends  just  prior  to  the  time  that  life  in  the 
Valley  was  remolded  by  the  technological  advances  of  the  post- 
Civil  War  era. 

In  the  telling  of  this  tale  it  is  hoped  that  a  useful  addition  will 
be  made  to  the  literature  of  the  history  of  New  York  State. 
Throughout  the  study  generalizations  widely  accepted  by  students 
of  American  history  have  been  examined  in  the  light  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley.  The  most  important  of 
these  findings  are  summarized  in  the  final  chapter.  The  experience 
of  one  locality  can  neither  prove  nor  disprove  a  single  generaliza¬ 
tion.  Yet  the  accumulated  evidence  to  be  found  in  this  study  and 
in  the  growing  number  of  detailed  histories  of  other  communities 
will  enable  scholars  to  examine  the  accepted  interpretations  ever 
more  critically. 

It  would  be  improper  for  me  to  accept  undue  credit  for  this 
study.  Much  is  owed  to  those  who  have  written  histories  which 
pertain  to  the  Valley.  These  people  have  laid  a  foundation  which 
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made  my  task  easier.  Their  studies  are  listed  in  the  Bibliography. 
Special  mention  must  be  made  of  Francis  Whiting  Halsey  who 
wrote  The  Old  New  York  Frontier.  This  was  the  first  over-all 
history  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley.  It  carried  the  story  to 
the  early  post-Revolutionary  period.  While  some  portions  of  this 
book  have  been  outdated  by  later  research,  it  is  useful  and  remains 
a  tribute  to  the  efforts  of  the  author  who  did  not  enjoy  the  ad¬ 
vantages  available  to  the  modern  investigator. 

Not  only  was  I  able  to  draw  on  the  researches  of  Mr.  Halsey  as 
reflected  in  his  book,  but  I  had  at  my  disposal  several  fine  collec¬ 
tions  of  manuscripts.  In  the  search  for  materials  I  have  been  aided 
by  skilled  librarians  and  other  interested  persons.  Space  will  not 
permit  the  mention  of  all  who  helped  in  this  task  but  a  special  debt 
of  gratitude  is  owed  to  the  following:  Mrs.  Irene  R.  Hoyt,  Bain- 
bridge  Free  Library,  Bainbridge,  N.Y.;  Professor  Noel  D.  Moulton, 
Catholic  University;  Miss  Mollie  Sutlife,  Cherry  Valley  Memorial 
Library,  Cherry  Valley,  N.Y.;  Mr.  Harold  S.  Burt,  Connecticut 
State  Library;  Miss  Josephine  M.  Tharpe,  Cornell  University 
Library;  Miss  Rosanna  C.  Bagg,  Huntington  Memorial  Library, 
Oneonta,  N.Y.;  Messrs.  Dan  Lacy  and  C.  Percy  Powell,  Library  of 
Congress;  Mr.  Stephen  T.  Riley,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society; 
Dr.  William  B.  Fink,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  Miss 
Rebecca  B.  Rankin,  Municipal  Reference  Library,  New  York  City; 
Mr.  Almon  R.  Wright,  National  Archives;  Mrs.  Emma  V.  Hume, 
New  Berlin  Library,  New  Berlin,  N.Y.;  Mr.  R.  W.  G.  Vail,  Miss 
Dorothy  C.  Barck,  and  Mr.  Wayne  Andrews,  New-York  Histori¬ 
cal  Society;  Dr.  Louis  C.  Jones,  Miss  Mary  E.  Cunningham,  and 
Mr.  James  Taylor  Dunn,  New  York  State  Historical  Association; 
Miss  Edna  L.  Jacobsen,  New  York  State  Library;  Messrs.  Robert 
W.  Hill,  Wilmer  R.  Leech,  and  Edward  B.  Morrison,  New  York 
Public  Library,  New  York  City;  Miss  Helen  Secor  of  Otego,  N.Y.; 
Miss  Janet  Judd,  Miss  Gertrude  W.  Rounds,  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  G. 
Ryndes,  State  Teachers  College  Library,  Oneonta,  N.Y.;  Mr.  R. 
Craig  Fabian,  Syracuse  University  Library;  Mr.  Arnold  W.  Sher¬ 
man,  of  Unadilla,  N.Y.;  and  the  following  village  clerks — Mr. 
Henry  S.  Coats  (Cherry  Valley),  Mr.  N.  E.  D.  Gilmore  (Coopers- 
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town),  Mr.  James  S.  Elting  (New  Berlin),  and  Miss  Esther  White 
(Windsor). 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  following  persons  who  have  offered 
valuable  advice  and  criticism:  Dean  Harry  J.  Carman,  and  Profes¬ 
sors  Ryland  W.  Crary,  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes,  Alice  W.  Spieseke, 
and  Mary  E.  Townsend,  all  of  Columbia  University;  Professor 
Robert  E.  Riegel,  of  Dartmouth  College;  Professors  E.  Lewis  B. 
Curtis,  Agnes  Nelson,  and  Dorothy  Harris,  my  colleagues  at  State 
Teachers  College,  Oneonta,  N.Y. 

To  Mr.  James  Valver  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  S.  Valver  who  typed 
parts  of  the  early  drafts  and  to  Miss  Barbara  Hunt  who  typed  the 
final  copy,  I  extend  my  thanks  for  their  help  and  their  patience  with 
my  handwriting.  I  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Carpen¬ 
ter  and  the  Freeman’s  Journal  Company  for  their  gracious  permis¬ 
sion  to  quote  from  William  Cooper’s  A  Guide  in  the  Wilderness. 

It  is  fitting  that  particular  mention  be  made  of  two  persons.  The 
first  of  these  is  my  wife,  Mrs.  Elsie  Lorenz  Frost,  who  helped  me 
with  statistical  analyses,  who  typed  parts  of  the  early  drafts,  and 
who  offered  many  helpful  suggestions.  The  second  is  Professor 
Erling  M.  Hunt,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  a 
friend  and  mentor  for  more  than  a  decade.  Dr.  Hunt,  who  guided 
my  graduate  study,  read  the  manuscript  and  made  detailed  criti¬ 
cisms  which  have  enabled  me  to  improve  it  greatly. 

With  all  deference  to  those  who  have  helped  me  with  my  work, 
I  must  accept  the  responsibility  for  the  final  result.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  present  a  factual  and  impartial  study.  Yet  I  do 
not  doubt  that  later  scholars  will  find  fault  with  my  interpretations 
and  errors  in  my  facts.  Nor  will  I  be  grieved  by  this  result  for  it  is 
the  process  by  which  historians  move  ever  closer  to  the  truth. 

J.  A.  F. 

Oneonta,  New  York 
25  January  1949 
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Chapter  i 

PRE-REVOLUTIONARY  BACKGROUNDS 


TWO  years  after  the  Peace  of  Paris  had  ended  the  Revolutionary  < 
War  a  solitary  horseman  picked  his  way  over  the  rugged  hills  and 
through  the  unbroken  forests  to  the  foot  of  Lake  Otsego.  So  for¬ 
bidding  was  the  countryside  that  the  rider  was  later  to  describe  it 
as  “the  waste  of  the  creation.”  1  The  desolation  could  not  conceal 
the  strategic  value  and  potential  riches  of  the  region.  For  over  one 
hundred  years  men  had  schemed  and  risked  their  lives  to  gain 
control  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley. 

In  the  beginning  the  contest  was  between  the  missionaries  and 
traders  of  the  Dutch  based  in  Albany  and  of  the  French  based  in 
Canada.  Within  twenty  years  after  the  British  conquest  of  New 
Netherland  the  situation  had  been  further  complicated,  for  in 
1683  the  magistrates  of  Albany  complained  to  Governor  Thomas 
Dongan  of  New  York  that  not  only  were  French  traders  active  in 
the  area  but  that  William  Penn  was  attempting  to  purchase  Sus¬ 
quehanna  lands  from  the  Indians.2  The  threat  to  New  York 
sovereignty  over  the  Valley  was  real,  as  Dongan  learned  a  few 
months  later  when  Iroquois  chiefs,  who  appeared  in  person  before 
him  to  plead  for  protection  against  the  French,  stated  that  agents  of 
Penn  had  sought  to  purchase  their  lands.  The  Duke  of  York  was 
well  aware  of  the  threats  to  his  American  province,  for  his  secre¬ 
tary,  Sir  John  Werden,  cautioned  Governor  Dongan  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  Penn  and  the  inhabitants  of  East  and  West  New 
Jersey  in  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley.3 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  harassed  governor’s  report  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Trade  on  the  Province  of  New- York  in  1687  dwelt  on 
the  dangers  of  French  aggression  and  suggested  that  the  northern 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania  be  defined  immediately.4  The  issue  was 
not  soon  resolved.  The  French  remained  a  threat  until  1759,  when 
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Wolfe  defeated  Montcalm  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  before  the 
city  of  Quebec.  The  Revolutionary  War  determined  that  the 
Valley  would  belong  to  the  new  Republic,  but  it  was  not  until 
1789  that  Pennsylvania  agreed  to  its  present  northern  boundary, 
and  it  was  not  until  forty  years  later  that  New  York  officially  ac¬ 
cepted  it.5 

By  the  middle  1680’s  the  Iroquois,  traditional  allies  of  the  Albany 
traders  and  bitter  foes  of  the  French,  tipped  the  balance  in  favor  of 
New  York  by  forming  an  alliance  with  Dongan’s  government.6 
This  Indian  league,  which  remained  powerful  until  after  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  continued  to  resist  the  advances  of  the  French  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vanians  but  invited  the  Albany  merchants  to  establish  trading  posts 
in  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Basin.7  Thus  it  was  that  New  Yorkers 
began  to  infiltrate  the  Valley  a  century  before  William  Cooper  8 
rode  over  the  hills  to  Lake  Otsego. 

The  Iroquois  had  no  intention  of  turning  over  their  lands  to  the 
whites,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  no  easy  task  for  the  agricultural 
settler  to  establish  himself  in  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley.  It 
was  not  until  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the 
Indians  began  to  give  way.  Although  the  British  government  in 
the  Proclamation  of  1763  authorized  the  white  acquisition  of 
Susquehanna  lands,  the  Indians  remained  firm,  and  in  the  treaty 
of  Fort  Stanwix  (1768)  they  ceded  only  so  much  of  the  Valley 
as  lay  east  of  the  Unadilla  River. 

White  aggression  could  not  be  fully  checked.  Pioneers  pene¬ 
trated  the  northern  tip  of  the  drainage  basin  well  before  the 
Revolution.  In  1741  the  first  important  settlement  began  at  Cherry 
Valley.  It  was  populated  chiefly  by  Scotch-Irish  from  New  Eng¬ 
land.9  Within  the  next  three  decades  small  settlements  were  firmly 
entrenched  near  the  head  of  Lake  Otsego,  while  occasional  clear¬ 
ings  were  to  be  found  below  the  lake.  Anglo-Saxon  names  indicate 
the  presence  of  English  stock  but  a  considerable  number  of  the 
settlers  were  Dutch  and  Germans  who  entered  the  Valley  by  way 
of  the  Mohawk.  A  sizable  group  must  have  come  from  Con¬ 
necticut,  for  in  1763  the  Six  Nations  sent  a  message  to  the  governor 
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of  that  state  protesting  the  settlement  of  its  citizens  along  the 
Susquehanna  River.10 

That  a  flourishing  community  was  well  established  at  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Susquehanna  by  the  time  of  the  Revolution  is  not 
to  be  doubted.  Richard  Smith,11  who  visited  the  area  in  the  spring 
of  1769,  reported  that  Cherry  Valley  was  populated  by  forty  or 
fifty  families,  the  majority  of  whom  were  Scotch-Irish.  At  that 
time  the  village  had  three  gristmills,  a  sawmill,  a  pearlash  works, 
a  Presbyterian  church,  and  several  carpenters  and  other  tradesmen. 
To  the  west,  near  the  present  village  of  Springfield,  Smith  reported 
a  colony  of  Germans  who  seemingly  had  not  lost  the  social  in¬ 
stincts  of  their  ancestors,  for  they  had  a  tavern  in  addition  to  a 
blacksmith  shop  and  a  pottery.  Other  families  were  clustered 
near  the  northern  tip  of  Lake  Otsego  and  two  sawmills  were  located 
in  that  region. 

Smith  reported  considerable  activity  on  the  part  of  surveyors 
in  the  area  just  south  of  the  lake,  but  no  signs  of  civilization  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  sawmill  located  a  short  distance  up  Cherry  Valley 
Creek  and  one  or  two  houses  along  the  Susquehanna.  The  con¬ 
quest  of  the  wilderness  went  along  steadily  during  the  next  six 
years,  for  prior  to  the  Revolution  white  settlements  had  been 
made  as  far  west  as  Butternut  Creek  12  and  as  far  south  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Unadilla.  Gristmills  and  sawmills  were  to  be  found 
at  the  site  of  the  modern  town  of  Sidney,  while  a  group  of  Scots 
had  taken  root  at  the  mouth  of  Ouleout  Creek.13  Although  there 
was  a  white  mission  at  Oghwaga,  near  the  present  village  of  Wind¬ 
sor,  and  although  whites  visited  that  place  to  accept  medical  treat¬ 
ment  administered  by  the  Indians,14  no  white  settlements  seem  to 
have  been  made  except  in  the  territory  ceded  by  the  Redmen  in 
the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix.15  The  Iroquois  were  still  a  formidable 
power.  White  occupation  west  of  the  treaty  line  could  not  be 
accomplished  until  their  resistance  was  overcome. 

The  Revolutionary  War  made  Cooper’s  phrase,  “the  waste  of  the 
creation,”  an  apt  description  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley, 
for  this  area  became  a  battleground  where  quarter  was  seldom 
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given  or  asked.  Early  in  the  struggle  the  British  decided  to 
strengthen  their  arms  in  North  America  by  enlisting  the  aid  of 
the  Six  Nations.16  While  the  efforts  of  the  Loyalists  to  win  the 
assistance  of  the  Indians  were  not  entirely  successful,  a  majority 
of  the  Iroquois  fought  for  the  king.  This  circumstance  can  be 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  the  Indian  agent 
of  the  British  Crown.  The  Redmen  who  took  up  the  cause  against 
the  colonists  had  an  extremely  able  leader  in  Joseph  Brant,  a 
Mohawk  chieftain  who  had  received  a  good  education  from  Dr. 
Eleazar  Wheelock,  the  celebrated  founder  of  Dartmouth  College. 
The  accepted  rules  of  warfare  called  for  the  burning  of  enemy 
homes  and  the  destruction  of  enemy  chattels.  Since  war  parties  of 
the  British  Crown  and  the  American  Patriots  both  traversed  the 
Valley,  ruin  was  universal. 

The  nadir  of  the  struggle  from  the  Patriot’s  viewpoint  came 
in  1778.  In  the  early  summer,  British  forces  composed  largely  of 
Indians,  razed  the  settlements  around  Lake  Otsego.  The  most 
devastating  blow  fell  on  the  eleventh  of  November  when  a  raiding 
party,  commanded  by  Captain  Walter  Butler  and  made  up  of  ap¬ 
proximately  six  hundred  Indians,  reinforced  by  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Loyalists  and  fifty  British  regulars,  sacked  the  flourishing 
village  of  Cherry  Valley.  This  attack,  which  was  typical  of  the 
raids  throughout  the  entire  area,  came  so  suddenly  that  the  civilian 
population  was  unable  to  reach  the  nearby  fort  before  the  savages 
were  upon  them.  Although  Captain  Butler  made  a  strenuous  effort 
to  protect  noncombatants,  several  of  them,  including  some  women 
and  children,  were  slaughtered  by  the  Indians.  In  any  case  a  general 
massacre  was  avoided  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  British 
commander.17  Colonel  Ichabod  Alden,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
garrison  of  Patriots,  had  taken  inadequate  security  measures  and 
paid  for  his  carelessness  with  his  life.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Stacy, 
the  next  senior  officer,  was  captured  and  the  command  of  the 
Continental  forces  fell  to  Major  Daniel  Whiting,  who  reported  to 
General  Hand  that  the  entire  town  had  been  burned,  most  of  the 
settlers  killed  or  captured,  and  nearly  all  livestock  driven  off.  A 
postscript  to  his  report  portrays  vividly  the  price  paid  by  one 
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individual  for  his  efforts  to  protect  the  community:  “P.S.  We 
have  a  Soldier  with  his  leg  broken,  that’s  necessary  to  be  amputated; 
the  Surg.  has  no  Instruments;  request  a  case  to  be  sent  if  pos¬ 
sible.”  18 

Raids  such  as  the  one  just  described  forced  the  frontiersman  to 
evacuate  the  Upper  Susquehanna.  To  remain  was  to  risk  massacre. 
Colonel  William  Harper  expressed  an  ancient  wartime  worry  felt 
by  many  when  he  wrote  to  Governor  Clinton  asking  for  a  quick 
exchange  of  prisoners  as  he  feared  his  sister  and  her  three  daughters 
who  had  been  captured  at  Cherry  Valley  might  suffer  a  fate 
“wors  then  Death.”  19  The  abandoning  of  frontier  farms,  which 
furnished  horses,  fodder,  and  food  to  the  revolutionary  forces, 
was  a  serious  blow  to  the  patriotic  cause.  If  the  American  arms 
were  to  triumph,  the  Indian  power  had  to  be  broken  before  the 
frontier  was  compressed  further. 

In  the  summer  of  1779  the  Patriots  carried  the  attack  far  into 
Indian  territory.  George  Washington,  who  was  determined  that 
the  Six  Nations  should  be  reduced  to  military  impotence,  wrote 
to  General  John  Sullivan,  the  commander  of  the  expedition:  “The 
immediate  objectives  are  the  total  destruction  and  devastation  of 
their  [the  Iroquois]  settlements,  and  the  capture  of  as  many 
prisoners  of  every  age  and  sex  as  possible.”  20  Sullivan  carried  out 
his  instructions  with  ruthless  efficiency.  General  James  Clinton 
was  placed  in  command  of  a  force  which  crossed  from  the  Mohawk 
Valley  to  Lake  Otsego  and  thence  moved  down  the  Susquehanna 
to  join  the  main  body  at  Tioga  for  the  push  farther  west.  In  spite 
of  the  consumption  of  an  impressive  amount  of  rum,  two  of 
Clinton’s  officers,  Lieutenants  Erkuries  Beatty  and  William  Mc- 
Kendry,  kept  intelligible  diaries  of  the  expedition.21  From  these 
journals  it  is  readily  established  that  not  only  were  the  buildings 
erected  by  the  whites  to  the  east  of  the  Fort  Stanwix  treaty  line 
utterly  destroyed  but  that  the  Indian  villages  along  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  suffered  a  similar  fate. 

It  may  be  said  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  Upper  Sus¬ 
quehanna  Valley  was  abandoned  by  white  settlers  during  the  Rev¬ 
olution.  As  the  war  whoop  died  away,  intrepid  families  again 
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took  up  the  task  of  creating  a  civilization  in  the  unbroken  wilder¬ 
ness  where  the  primeval  forests  had  reclaimed  the  clearings  made 
by  the  pre-Revolutionary  settlers.  This  time  they  were  not  held 
in  check  by  the  Indians,  for  the  Iroquois,  mauled  in  battle  and 
almost  forgotten  by  their  British  ally,  were  pushed  far  to  the 
west. 


Chapter  2 

SETTLEMENT  AND  POPULATION 
GROWTH,  1783—1860 


AT  the  close  of  the  Revolution  soldiers  who  had  taken  part  in 
General  James  Clinton’s  expedition  down  the  Susquehanna  in  1779 
spread  the  word  that  much  of  the  area  was  suitable  for  farming. 
During  the  war  a  surplus  of  population  had  been  dammed  up  in 
New  York  and  New  England  behind  a  frontier  compressed  by  the 
Indian  allies  of  the  British  Crown.  It  was  only  natural  that  when 
the  American  victory  released  this  pent-up  populace  a  portion  of 
it  was  attracted  to  the  V alley  by  the  availability  of  arable  land. 
It  is  true  that  technically  much  of  the  drainage  basin  was  still 
the  property  of  the  Indians.  The  Americans  were  inclined,  how¬ 
ever,  to  look  on  the  Redman  as  a  defeated  foe  whose  lands  were 
the  lawful  prize  of  the  victor.  In  any  case  the  Indians’  ability  to 
resist  had  been  crushed  during  the  Revolution,  and  by  1 790  they 
had  signed  treaties  surrendering  title  to  all  of  the  Susquehanna 
lands.1 

Landownership  during  the  Revolutionary  and  early  post-Revo- 
lutionary  periods  changed  with  bewildering  rapidity.  Prior  to  the 
Revolution  the  territory  east  of  the  Unadilla  River  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  private  citizens.  For  the  most  part  these  lands  were 
granted  in  large  parcels  to  speculators  who  hoped  for  a  large 
profit  from  sales  or  leases.  Tracts  changed  hands  as  settlers  bought 
farms,  as  one  speculator  sold  out  to  another,  or  as  financial  reverses 
cost  the  proprietor  possession.  New  York  State  became  the  owner 
of  an  extensive  domain  by  acquiring  the  Indian  lands  west  of  the 
Unadilla  and  by  confiscating  lands  held  by  Loyalists.  At  the  close 
of  hostilities  prospective  settlers  could  have  acquired  land  without 
undue  difficulty,  for  the  speculators  were  eager  to  sell  or  lease  and 
the  state  sold  land  at  public  auction.2 
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In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  area  was  wide  open  to  white  settle¬ 
ment  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  and  that  there  was  a  sizable 
group  of  frontiersmen  looking  for  new  lands  to  conquer,  there 
was  no  rapid  influx  of  population  until  about  1790.  When  the 
fighting  ceased,  many  of  the  pre-Revolutionary  settlers  returned 
to  their  old  homes  in  Cherry  Valley  and  the  region  north  of  Lake 
Otsego.  By  1785  there  was  a  respectable  number  of  people  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  drainage  basin  but  the  area  south  of  Lake 
Otsego  was  almost  void  of  settlers.3 

The  half  decade  following  1795  was  a  period  of  slow  growth. 
New  areas  of  settlement  gradually  appeared.  In  the  spring  of 
1786  William  Cooper  planted  his  settlement  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Otsego.  About  this  same  time  pioneers  began  to  enter  the  Bain- 
bridge  region.  The  passage  of  another  year  brought  the  white 
man’s  ax  to  gnaw  at  the  forests  about  the  mouth  of  the  Unadilla 
and  along  the  Susquehanna  between  the  modern  village  of  Wind¬ 
sor  and  the  Pennsylvania  border.4 

In  1790  Otsego  Township  had  a  population  of  1,702  souls  of 
whom  eight  were  slaves.5  An  accurate  estimate  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Valley  cannot  be  made  from  the  available  data.  It 
seems  safe,  however,  to  guess  that  not  over  3,000  persons  resided 
there  at  this  time.  The  greatest  concentration  of  settlers  was  in  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  drainage  basin.  The  next  ten  years 
was  a  period  of  prodigious  growth.  By  the  turn  of  the  century 
the  population  of  the  Valley  had  leaped  to  an  estimated  2  9,ooo.6 
An  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  this  growth  may  be  gained  by  citing 
the  case  of  Cooperstown  which  in  1 790  had  seven  houses  and  two 
years  later  had  twenty,  six  of  which  were  two-story  buildings.7 

In  any  study  of  population  trends  statistics  on  death  and  birth 
rates  are  valuable.  Unfortunately,  these  data  are  not  available  for 
the  early  years.  The  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary  would 
indicate  that  the  birth  rate  was  high,  conforming  to  the  usual 
experience  in  American  frontier  communities  of  that  day.  While 
the  implications  are  by  no  means  conclusive,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  death  rate  was  at  least  as  low  as  that  of  the  national 
average.  William  Cooper,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  keenness 
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of  observation,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  air  about  Lake 
Otsego  was  “salubrious.”  This  statement  probably  could  have 
been  applied  to  the  whole  Upper  Susquehanna  for  there  is  no 
evidence  of  widespread  epidemics.  During  the  spring  of  1813  a 
traveler  did  report  that  a  fever  was  raging  in  Worcester  Township. 
His  agitated  state  of  mind  is  admirably  reflected  in  the  following 
comment:  “Men  that  I  met  on  the  road  seemed  generally  to  have 
black  crape  [sic]  on  their  hats.  The  railing  also  of  the  graveyards 
was  painted  black  (or  part  black)  These  accounts  and  tokens 
seemed  very  alarming.”  8  The  sojourner’s  obvious  fear  was  not 
groundless,  for  in  these  early  days  of  limited  medical  resources 
contagious  diseases  were  a  cause  of  great  alarm.  The  paucity  of 
comments  concerning  them  can  be  considered  excellent  evidence 
that  the  Valley  was  relatively  free  from  such  sicknesses.  A  good 
deal  of  illness  was  prevalent,  as  was  usually  the  case  on  the  frontier. 
Letters  of  the  early  settlers  refer  to  colds  and  stomach  disorders 
which  may  be  attributed  to  inadequate  shelter  and  coarse  foods, 
but  there  is  little  reference  to  contagious  diseases.  The  scarcity  of 
disease  was  perhaps  a  factor  that  attracted  settlers. 

No  authoritative  statement  can  be  made  to  account  for  the 
slow  population  growth  from  the  close  of  the  Revolution  until 
1790,  or  for  the  sudden  increase  thereafter  which  was  sustained 
without  abating  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  Nonetheless  certain 
implications  are  clear.  National  experience  indicates  that  the  heavi¬ 
est  western  migrations  took  place  during  eras  of  prosperity  when 
people  had  sufficient  funds  to  finance  the  undertaking.9  The 
Upper  Susquehanna  frontier  conformed  to  this  general  rule.  In 
New  York  State  the  flush  times  which  followed  the  Revolutionary 
War  ended  by  1785, 10  before  any  large-scale  migration  could  get 
underway.  In  the  1790’s  when  prosperity  returned  the  great  influx 
of  settlers  began. 

No  locality  can  hope  to  flourish  without  a  sufficient  population 
to  support  roads,  bridges,  and  other  expensive  items  necessary  to 
agriculture  and  commerce.  For  this  reason  the  earliest  settlers  had 
to  gamble  that  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  would  be  attracted 
to  support  such  necessities.  As  the  population  increased,  the  risk 
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of  failure  became  less  and  less  and  an  ever-larger  number  of  im¬ 
migrants  raced  to  establish  themselves  in  time  to  share  the  growing 
wealth  of  the  area.  By  1790  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  seem 
to  have  entered  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Basin  to  give  reasonable 
assurance  of  its  ultimate  ability  to  provide  the  necessities  of  pros¬ 
perous  community  life.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  return  of  pros¬ 
perous  times  coupled  with  the  increasing  prospect  of  a  flourishing- 
community  attracted  large  numbers  of  settlers. 

The  close  of  the  Revolution  saw  the  beginning  of  a  steady  flow 
of  migrants  from  New  England.  A  portion  of  this  migration  was 
directed  to  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley,  where  New  Englanders 
soon  made  up  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  The  flood  of  “Yankees” 
set  in  early,  for  by  1787  many  of  them  were  entering  the  Coopers- 
town  area  and  by  1791  numerous  New  England  families  had 
settled  along  the  Susquehanna  near  the  Pennsylvania  border.11 

Although  the  New  Englanders  were  the  most  numerous,  they 
certainly  were  not  the  first  to  enter  the  area.  Even  before  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1783  there  was  a  movement  from 
Schoharie  and  the  Mohawk  to  the  Susquehanna.  The  people  in¬ 
volved  in  this  migration  were  mostly  of  Dutch  or  German  descent. 
The  Teutonic  strain  did  not  mix  well  with  the  New  England 
stock,  a  fact  illustrated  by  the  frequent  squabbles  between  the 
“Dutch”  and  “Yankee”  lads  when  they  met  at  school  or  other 
community  centers.12 

Around  the  present  town  of  Brainbridge  settled  the  weary 
“Vermont  Sufferers.” 13  The  government  of  New  York  had 
granted  these  people  title  to  lands  claimed  by  the  state  of  Vermont. 
While  it  was  not  until  1790  that  New  York  recognized  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Vermont,  conditions  were  such  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  the  “Sufferers”  to  occupy  their  lands.  Faced  with  this 
situation,  they  petitioned  the  state  legislature  for  relief.  The  New 
York  government  responded  and  in  1786  provided  new  holdings 
for  them  which  were  ultimately  assigned  in  the  Bainbridge  area.14 

The  usual  procedure  on  the  American  frontier  was  to  establish 
political  units  embracing  vast  areas.  As  the  population  increased, 
these  governmental  agencies  were  divided  into  several  smaller 
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units.  In  1772  Tryon  County  was  formed,  embracing  all  of  western 
New  York  including  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley.  At  the  end 
of  the  Revolution  it  seemed  inappropriate  that  a  county  in  the  new 
Republic  should  be  named  after  a  royal  governor.  Consequently, 
in  1784  the  name  was  changed  to  Montgomery  in  honor  of  General 
Richard  Montgomery,  a  hero  of  the  war  with  Britain  who  had 
commanded  the  forces  which  captured  Montreal  in  1775  and  who 
was  killed  a  short  time  later  in  the  unsuccessful  assault  on  Quebec.15 

Table  i 

Formation  of  Counties  Lying  Wholly  or  Partially  within 
the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley 


County 

Year 

Established 

Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
establishing  the  Counties 

Herkimer 

1791 

Fourteenth  Session,  Chapter  10 

Otsego 

1791 

Fourteenth  Session,  Chapter  10 

Schoharie 

1795 

Eighteenth  Session,  Chapter  42 

Delaware 

1 797 

Twentieth  Session,  Chapter  33 

Chenango 

1798 

Twenty-first  Session,  Chapter  3 1 

Oneida 

1798 

Twenty-first  Session,  Chapter  3 1 

Broome 

1806 

Twenty-ninth  Session,  Chapter  89 

Madison 

1806 

Twenty -ninth  Session,  Chapter  70 

By  1791  the  population  of  the  central  portion  of  the  Upper 
Susquehanna  Valley  had  achieved  a  sufficient  density  to  warrant 
the  establishment  of  Otsego  County.  In  this  same  year  Herkimer 
County,  of  which  the  southern  tip  lies  in  the  extreme  northern 
portion  of  the  drainage  basin,  was  erected.  Table  1  indicates  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  county  organization  of  the  area  was  com¬ 
pleted.  All  agitation  for  the  creation  of  new  counties  did  not 
cease  with  the  erection  of  Broome.  As  late  as  1819  two  groups 
of  influential  citizens  were  calling  for  the  formation  of  a  new 
county  in  the  central  portion  of  the  drainage  basin.16  The  cause 
was  weakened  by  disagreement  among  its  proponents.  Although 
both  groups  had  much  of  the  same  territory  in  mind,  one  faction 
thought  the  new  county  ought  to  be  formed  around  the  mouth 
of  the  Unadilla  while  the  other  placed  the  geographic  center 
farther  to  the  northeast.  Like  so  many  other  plans  it  came  to 
naught. 
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The  township  and  county  governments  were  used  efficiently  by 
the  early  settlers.  The  chief  governing  body  was  the  county  Board 
of  Supervisors  which  had  limited  administrative  and  legislative 
powers.  This  board  was  composed  of  a  supervisor  elected  from 
each  township  in  the  county.  Local  justice  was  the  responsibility 
of  the  county  and  probably  the  most  coveted  of  the  local  offices 
were  those  of  the  county  judges.  The  sheriff  was  also  an  important 
county  official.  He  apprehended  lawbreakers,  managed  the  county 
jail,  served  writs,  conducted  sheriff’s  sales,  was  in  charge  of  ex¬ 
ecutions,  and  performed  other  legal  and  governmental  duties.  Both 
the  townships  and  the  counties  had  an  interest  in  such  items  as 
schools  and  roads.  Special  local  problems  were  frequently  handled 
in  an  offhand  manner.  Thus  it  was  that  the  settlers  in  the  Coopers- 
town  area  met  in  an  open  town  meeting  and  voted  bounties  for 
the  killing  of  predaceous  animals.17 

On  the  fifteenth  of  December,  1794,  William  Hanna  wrote  to 
General  Jacob  Morris  18  approving  the  latter’s  proposal  for  divid¬ 
ing  the  township  of  Unadilla  into  three  similar  political  units  of 
smaller  size.  In  support  of  his  argument  the  writer  stated  that  the 
people  in  his  locality  were  too  far  from  the  “senter.”  19  Hanna’s 
plea  is  familiar  to  the  student  of  the  American  frontier.  In  the 
days  of  slow  communications,  small  townships  were  desirable  and, 
as  each  community  gained  sufficient  population  to  make  it  feasible, 
the  establishment  of  local  government  agencies  was  requested.  This 
demand  was  made  more  acute  in  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley 
by  the  presence  of  the  large  group  of  former  New  Englanders 
who  were  accustomed  to  solve  their  local  problems  in  town  meet¬ 
ings.  As  a  result  the  creation  of  townships  proceeded  rapidly.  By 
1800  twenty  of  the  present  thirty-nine  townships  lying  wholly 
or  partially  within  the  drainage  basin  had  been  created. 

A  good  understanding  of  population  growth  of  the  Valley  as  a 
whole  may  be  gained  from  Table  2.  Hard  times  and  war  curbed 
expansion  from  1810  to  1814.  Migration  was  checked  again  in  the 
early  1820’s  as  a  result  of  the  panic  in  1819,  and  by  1830  the  period 
of  population  growth  was  ended.  The  pattern  of  settlement  was 
by  no  means  uniform  throughout  the  entire  Valley.  During  the 
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decade  preceding  the  turn  of  the  century  the  most  rapid  influx 
was  to  the  Upper  Unadilla  Valley,  the  Canadarago  Lake-Lake 
Otsego-Cherry  Valley  region,  and  the  area  about  the  Susquehanna 
lying  roughly  between  the  modern  city  of  Oneonta  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Unadilla.  During  the  next  thirty  years  the  first  two  regions 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  Valley  as  a  whole,  whereas  the 
latter  did  not  again  show  a  marked  increase  until  after  1820.  The 
Butternut  Creek  area  expanded  rapidly  from  1800  to  1810  and  at 
a  slower  pace  thereafter.  The  population  of  the  region  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Unadilla  grew  at  a  steady  pace  prior  to  1830;  this, 
however,  was  a  sparsely  settled  area  and  the  number  of  persons 
involved  was  relatively  small. 

Table  2 

Estimated  Population  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna 


Valley, 

1800-1860  a 

Year 

Population 

Year 

Population 

1800 

29,000 

1835 

84,500 

1810 

57,000 

1840 

84,500 

1814 

61,500 

1845 

85,000 

1820 

74,000 

1850 

83,000 

1825 

79,000 

1855 

84,500 

►—1 

00 

0 

85,500 

i860 

86,000 

a  These  figures  are  calculated  from  the  New  York 
State  censuses  of  1855  and  1865.  Since  census  figures 
are  given  by  township  and  since  township  borders 
do  not  always  coincide  with  those  of  the  Upper  Sus¬ 
quehanna  Valley,  these  figures  are  estimates.  They 
may  be  considered  reasonably  accurate. 

By  the  year  1830  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  reached  an 
estimated  85,500.  The  Germans  and  Dutch  who  had  entered  the 
area  immediately  after  the  Revolution  and  the  “Vermont  Suf¬ 
ferers”  were  heavily  outnumbered  by  the  inundating  flood  of 
settlers  from  New  England.  Negroes  were  present  at  least  as  early 
as  the  Revolutionary  period,  and  when  the  Valley  was  resettled 
after  the  war,  they  were  among  the  earliest  arrivals.20  It  is  not 
possible  to  estimate  the  number  of  Negroes  who  were  living  in  the 
area  by  1830  with  any  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy,  but  we  may 
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be  certain  that,  while  they  were  not  a  rarity,  they  were  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  numerous  to  warrant  an  extensive  treatment  in  this 
study.21  The  presence  of  a  noticeable  group  of  Negroes  is  not 
surprising  since,  in  the  early  years  of  the  Republic,  New  York 
had  a  relatively  high  proportion  of  colored  people  for  a  northern 
state. 

There  were  a  number  of  French-born  who  settled  in  the  Butter¬ 
nut  Creek  area  near  the  present  towns  of  Morris  and  New  Lisbon 
and  in  the  region  of  Cooperstown.  Many  of  these  people  were 
fugitives  from  the  political  disturbances  in  France,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  them  returned  to  their  native  land  after  the  French 
Revolution  had  run  its  course.22  Those  who  remained  were  not 
numerically  important,  but  it  ought  to  be  noted  that  they  fur¬ 
nished  their  full  share  of  community  leaders. 

In  1830  the  number  of  aliens  present  was  low,  probably  being 
under  2  percent  of  the  total  population.23  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
what  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  was  not  native-born.  However, 
European  immigration  to  New  York  State  was  slight  until  after 
1814,  since  large-scale  foreign  immigration  to  the  United  States 
did  not  get  under  way  until  1830  when  the  population  of  the 
Valley  became  almost  stationary  and,  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  the  number  of 
foreign  born  was  not  large. 

The  religious  complexion  of  the  community  was  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  Protestant.  There  were  no  Roman  Catholic  churches  or 
Jewish  synagogues  established  in  the  area  prior  to  1830.24  The 
largest  Protestant  sects  were  the  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and 
Baptists,  although  Congregationalists  and  Episcopalians  were  suf¬ 
ficiently  numerous  to  be  worthy  of  mention. 

In  1830  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  was  rural  and, 
as  we  shall  see,  farming  was  by  far  the  most  frequent  employment. 
Here  and  there  throughout  the  Valley  tiny  villages  sprang  up 
acting  chiefly  as  service  centers  for  the  surrounding  agricultural 
community.  By  1808  Cherry  Valley,  Otsego  (Cooperstown),  Una- 
dilla,  Franklin,  and  Jericho  (Bainbridge)  had  achieved  sufficient 
importance  to  be  recorded  on  a  state  map.25  In  1815  Timothy 
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Dwight  described  Unadilla  as  a  “pretty  village”  26  although  it 
was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  important  trading  centers  on  the 
Upper  Susquehanna.  Several  small  hamlets  appeared  by  1832,  most 
of  which  lay  in  the  northern  area.27  In  the  west  New  Berlin  had 
certainly  achieved  some  importance,  for  it  was  incorporated  in 
1816  and  twenty  years  later  was  reported  as  a  sizable  village.28 
In  the  southern  region,  below  Bainbridge,  there  was  no  village 
of  any  size,  although  by  1841  the  town  of  Windsor  had  five 
stores.29 

The  two  most  important  villages  were  Cooperstown  and  Cherry 
Valley.  Cooperstown  gained  some  advantage  by  becoming  a 
county  seat,  and  was  incorporated  in  1807  as  the  Village  of 
Otsego.30  It  was  not  until  five  years  later  that  Cherry  Valley 
achieved  corporate  status.31  By  1816  Cooperstown  had  820  inhab¬ 
itants,32  a  number  which  increased  to  just  over  1,100  during  the 
next  fourteen  years.33  Since  Cooperstown  was  the  largest  village 
in  the  Valley,  and  since  Cherry  Valley  and  possibly  New  Berlin 
were  its  only  serious  rivals  for  this  position  of  honor,  the  para¬ 
mount  importance  of  the  rural  population  is  obvious.  In  fact, 
considering  the  size  of  the  villages,  it  could  be  argued  that  the 
entire  population  was  rural. 

A  glance  at  Table  3  will  indicate  that  the  rapid  population 
growth  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley  from  1790  to  1810  and 
the  slow  growth  from  1810  to  1814  are  similar  to  the  experience  of 
the  state  as  a  whole.  From  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812  until  1830 
the  population  of  the  Valley  increased  substantially  but  at  a 
slower  rate  than  that  of  the  state.  Table  3  seems  to  indicate  that 
prior  to  1830  the  Valley  was  a  kind  of  human  reservoir  into  which 
new  settlers  poured  and  there  remained.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
People  came  to  and  departed  from  the  Upper  Susquehanna  in  a 
never-ending  stream.  Until  1830  the  arrivals  were  more  numerous 
than  the  departures.  During  the  following  thirty  years,  while  the 
total  population  of  New  York  State  continued  to  grow  at  a 
fairly  rapid  rate,  that  of  the  Valley  remained  almost  stationary. 
Almost  untouched  by  early  industrial  development  or  early  rail¬ 
road  building,  the  Valley  attracted  few  European  immigrants, 
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retained  its  cultural  homogeneity,  and  maintained  its  agricultural 
economy. 

Table  3 

Comparison  of  the  Population  Growth  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna 
Valley  and  New  York  State  as  a  Whole 

CENSUS  NUMERICAL  INCREASE  OR  PERCENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE 

YEAR  DECREASE  SINCE  LAST  SINCE  LAST  CENSUS  YEAR 

CENSUS  YEAR,  TO  NEAREST 
FIFTY 


Valley  a 

Valley  a 

State  b 

1800 

— 

— 

73-19 

1810 

28,350 

98.22 

62.81 

1814 

4,400 

7.72 

8.01 

1820 

12,250 

19.91 

32.52 

1825 

5,050 

6.86 

17-75 

1830 

6,300 

7-99 

18.69 

1835 

—  900 

— 1.03 

13-34 

1840 

250 

.30 

1 1.70 

i84  5 

600 

.70 

7-23 

1850 

—  2,100 

-2.47 

18.92 

1855 

1,400 

1.65 

1 1. 91 

i860 

1,650 

!-93 

1 1.96 

a  Estimated  from  data  contained  in  the  New  York  Censuses  for  1855 
and  1865. 

b  Census  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  1875,  p.  xi. 


Chapter  3 

FRONTIER  ECONOMY,  1783-1800 


A  SUFFERING  pioneer  braced  his  head  against  a  wall  and  opened 
his  mouth.  His  brother  placed  a  small  stick  of  wood  against  an 
aching  tooth  and  struck  the  improvised  wooden  punch  a  sharp 
blow  with  a  hammer.  The  offending  molar  was  sufficiently  loos¬ 
ened  to  be  extracted  with  a  pair  of  pincers.1  This  painful  bit  of 
dental  surgery  was  performed  on  the  Upper  Susquehanna  frontier 
and  is  illustrative  of  the  many  hardships  endured  by  the  early  set¬ 
tlers. 

The  question  at  once  arises:  Why  did  men  and  women  leave 
civilization  to  take  up  the  grueling  struggle  in  this  wilderness?  No 
one  answer  can  explain  the  activities  of  several  thousand  individuals. 
They  came  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  but  the  economic  motive  seems 
to  have  been  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  vast  majority.  Their 
letters,  journals,  diaries,  and  activities  support  this  hypothesis.  The 
earliest  settlers  were  farmers,  and  their  quest  was  for  land  from 
which  they  hoped  to  wrest  a  profit.  They  were  soon  followed  by 
skilled  craftsmen,  such  as  blacksmiths,  coopers,  and  millwrights. 
Merchants  and  members  of  professions  came  later,  for  they  could 
find  no  business  until  the  land  was  populated. 

Prior  to  the  reopening  of  the  Valley  for  settlement  in  the  post- 
Revolutionary  War  years,  there  had  been  little  opportunity  for 
persons  of  average  means  to  become  the  outright  owners  of  farms. 
The  usual  system  had  been  for  large  landholders  to  grant  long¬ 
term  leases  to  their  tenants  but  never  to  sell.  In  1768  George 
Croghan  acquired  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  region  of  Lake 
Otsego.  A  portion  of  this  tract  was  mortgaged  to  William  Franklin, 
the  son  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  foreclosed  when  Croghan 
defaulted.  After  some  time  title  passed  to  Andrew  Craig  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Cooper.  The  latter  took  up  residence  in  the  locality  and  de- 
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voted  much  of  his  energy  to  dealing  in  lands  both  as  a  landowner 
in  his  own  right  and  as  an  agent  for  other  landholders.  Cooper 
was  wholeheartedly  opposed  to  the  leasehold  system,  which  he 
felt  suppressed  initiative,  and  for  this  reason,  when  he  disposed 
of  his  own  lands,  he  gave  fee-simple  deeds  to  settlers.  Since  few 
of  the  land  seekers  could  pay  cash  for  their  farms,  he  accepted 
a  mortgage  on  the  land  in  return  for  the  deed.2 

The  seller  accepted  little  risk  in  this  transaction  since  the  new 
landowner  was  interested  in  enhancing  the  value  of  his  holdings 
and  was  quick  to  begin  improvements  which,  in  turn,  made  the 
mortgage  even  better  security  for  the  debt.  As  a  man  of  property, 
the  settler  had  a  desire  to  better  the  condition  of  the  community, 
thus  raising  the  value  of  unsold  lands.  With  his  investment  secured 
by  mortgages  on  increasingly  valuable  lands,  Judge  Cooper  did 
not  hesitate  to  sell  property  to  all  comers.3  As  the  community  grew 
more  and  more  flourishing  through  the  combined  labors  of  its 
citizens,  the  Judge’s  holdings  grew  ever  more  valuable  and  his 
profits  continued  to  ascend. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Cooperstown  area  testifies  to  the  desire 
for  land  ownership.  Other  holders  of  extensive  tracts  in  the  Valley 
disposed  of  their  lands  by  sale.  Although  Cooper  was  greatly 
respected  and  his  counsel  sought  by  many  men  of  wealth,  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  widespread  sale  of  land  in  place  of  the  leasing 
system  can  be  attributed  to  his  influence.  Large  tracts  of  land  were 
opened  to  settlement  shortly  after  the  Revolution  and  the  keen 
competition  for  settlers  may  have  induced  many  to  sell  rather 
than  lease.  Furthermore,  the  sale  of  lands  meant  quick  profits, 
whereas  under  the  leasing  system  rents  were  usually  very  low  or 
nonexistent  for  the  first  few  years  while  the  settlers  were  getting 
established.  Nor  was  the  collection  of  rents  a  simple  matter.  Many 
tenants  were  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay  and  the  landlord’s 
only  recourse  was  to  protracted  and  expensive  legal  proceedings. 

George  Clarke,4  the  owner  of  extensive  tracts  in  the  V alley,  was 
among  the  most  prominent  of  the  men  who  let  out  their  lands 
under  the  leasehold  system.  Clarke  prospered,  but  a  good  share  of 
his  income  probably  came  from  his  holdings  in  other  parts  of  the 
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nation.  In  any  case,  he  had  considerable  difficulty  with  those  of 
his  tenants  who  lived  in  the  Susquehanna  area,  and  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  a  mixture  of  threats,  cajolery,  and  legal  actions  to 
collect  his  rents.  After  Clarke’s  death  his  son  initiated  a  policy  of 
selling  farms  to  the  tenants  who  occupied  them.5 

It  is  impossible  to  know  exactly  what  was  the  ratio  of  land- 
owners  to  tenants  in  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley,  but  a  study  of 
the  state  electoral  censuses  for  1795  and  1801  indicates  that  voters 
in  Otsego  County  owning  land  worth  twenty  pounds  or  more 
outnumbered  those  paying  forty  shillings  or  more  annual  rent  by 
about  three  to  one.6  Since  Otsego  County  is  the  heart  of  the 
Upper  Susquehanna  drainage  basin,  and  since  few  farms  rented 
for  less  than  forty  shillings  a  year,  this  ratio  of  three  to  one  may  be 
considered  reasonably  accurate. 

In  addition  to  Cooper  and  Clarke,  Jacob  Morris  and  Robert 
Harpur  7  should  be  mentioned  as  important  land  speculators.  Mor¬ 
ris  began  the  development  of  holdings  along  Butternut  Creek  in 
the  late  1780’s.  The  village  of  Morris  today  bears  his  name  as  a 
tribute  to  his  labors.  In  1795  Harpur,  who  already  had  a  record  of 
long  and  faithful  service  to  New  York  State,  purchased  over 
30,000  acres  along  the  Susquehanna  in  what  is  now  Broome  County. 
Here  he  founded  the  village  of  Harpursville  and  used  his  con¬ 
siderable  influence  to  advance  the  development  of  the  region. 

Unquestionably  William  Cooper  was  the  most  effective  land 
speculator  on  the  Upper  Susquehanna.  While  due  credit  must  be 
given  to  him  and  to  Clarke,  Morris,  and  Harpur,  it  must  also  be 
noted  that  there  were  many  other  men  who  risked  their  fortunes 
to  open  the  Valley  for  settlement.  These  men  performed  a  valuable 
service.  Without  their  leadership  and  capital,  settlement  would 
have  been  long  delayed. 

While  a  considerable  number  of  people  could  finance  a  journey 
to  the  Valley  and  were  willing  to  undergo  such  discomforts  as 
amateur  dentistry  to  win  new  lands,  not  all  were  successful.  By 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  an  efficient  technique  had  been  worked 
out  for  converting  the  virgin  forests  into  farms.  This  skill  was  not 
easily  acquired.  Only  experienced  frontiersmen  could  cope  with 
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the  wilderness,  as  many  a  gentleman  farmer  learned  to  his  sorrow 
after  a  considerable  expenditure  of  time  and  money.8 

Even  today  it  is  not  a  simple  task  to  select  a  tract  of  forest  land 
which  can  be  converted  into  a  productive  farm.  The  problem  was 
even  more  difficult  before  the  techniques  of  soil  chemistry  had 
been  worked  out.  A  practiced  eye  could  judge  such  factors  as 
drainage,  but  soil  fertility  was  another  matter.  The  standard  method 
of  estimating  fertility  consisted  of  observing  trees.  Land  which 
supported  chestnut,  basswood,  butternut,  maple,  and  certain  other 
trees  was  thought  to  be  good.  Black  walnut  and  pine  were  thought 
to  indicate  low  fertility.  If  trees  had  small  roots,  the  soil  was 
considered  rich.  If  branches  broke  easily,  it  was  taken  to  indicate 
infertility.  The  color  of  the  soils  was  also  a  matter  of  importance. 
In  the  Upper  Susquehanna  men  sought  dark  brown  or  chocolate- 
colored  earth.  Waterways  furnished  relatively  easy  paths  into  the 
primeval  forest.  Pioneers,  passing  along  them  in  search  of  good 
soil,  inspected  silt  deposits  to  determine  whether  they  flowed 
through  fertile  areas  and  carried  off  telltale  bits  of  mud.9 

The  construction  of  a  log  house,  which  was  almost  invariably 
the  first  home  of  the  settler  and  his  family,  was  no  task  for  a 
novice  when  fireplaces  were  built  with  mud  and  sticks,  roofs 
covered  with  ash  or  elm  bark,  and  windows  constructed  without 
the  benefit  of  glass.  Once  this  assignment  was  completed,  the 
pioneer  could  devote  his  energy  to  wringing  a  profit  from  the 
wilderness.  If  the  lands  were  occupied  early  in  the  year,  he  could 
expect  a  reasonable  gain  from  maple  sugar  before  facing  the 
problem  of  clearing  the  land.10 

Under  favorable  circumstances  a  clever  woodsman  could  cut 
down  an  acre  of  forest  and  pile  the  brush  for  burning  in  about  ten 
days.  When  a  tannery  was  located  in  the  vicinity,  a  profit  could 
be  realized  on  the  bark  of  the  felled  oaks  and  hemlocks,  after 
which  the  difficult  task  of  removing  the  trunks  of  the  forest 
giants  began.  Three  men  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  clear  the  logs 
from  an  acre  in  about  one  day’s  time.11  The  earliest  settlers  burned 
their  logs  and  collected  the  ashes,  which  were  sold  for  conversion 
into  potash  or  pearlash.  Those  who  came  later  could  sometimes 
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dispose  of  their  timber  to  sawmills,  charcoal  kilns,  or  sell  it  for 
fence  rails  or  firewood. 

When  the  piles  of  brush  were  sufficiently  dry  the  cleared  area 
was  burned  over.  It  was  necessary  to  wait  for  a  long  dry  spell 
in  order  to  insure  that  all  the  herbage  would  be  taken  off.  Needless 
to  say  aridity  increased  the  chance  of  forest  fires  to  magnificent 
proportions  and  such  conflagrations  resulted  not  infrequently,12 
a  fact  which  seems  to  have  disturbed  the  hardy  pioneer  not  at  all. 
When  the  burning  was  completed  seed  was  planted  without  tillage 
of  the  soil.13  The  first  sowing  usually  gave  excellent  returns.  One 
early  settler  reported  a  yield  of  fifty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  as 
well  as  a  quantity  of  large  pumpkins.14 

Experienced  frontiersmen  made  no  effort  to  remove  the  stumps 
from  their  fields.  Those  settlers  who  insisted  on  dislodging  them 
paid  a  heavy  penalty  for  their  fastidiousness.  Once  the  stumps 
had  been  uprooted,  which  could  be  accomplished  only  after 
Herculean  efforts,  the  farmer  was  confronted  with  a  series  of 
large  holes  which  made  tillage  difficult.  Worse  yet  the  earth  was 
turned  over  and  precious  topsoil  was  buried.  Nor  was  it  a  simple 
task  to  dispose  of  the  heavy  stumps,  for  clinging  earth  and  natural 
dampness  made  them  fire  resistant.15 

William  Cooper  made  the  observation  that,  generally,  “a  man’s 
profits  are  never  greater  than  at  the  time  of  clearing  his  lands.”  16 
This  was  true  only  of  those  who  had  mastered  the  technique  of 
frontier  farming.  Under  favorable  circumstances  ten  acres  of 
forest  land  would  yield  about  seven  hundred  bushels  of  ashes 
which  would  usually  produce  a  ton  of  pearlash.  Pearlash,  a  more 
refined  and  hence  usually  more  valuable  product  than  potash, 
could  be  sold  at  New  York  City  and  Albany  for  anywhere  from 
$125  to  $150  a  ton.17  By  careful  management  a  sufficient  profit 
could  be  gained  from  the  sale  of  ashes  and  the  first  crop  to  cover 
the  expense  of  clearing  the  land.  Common  laborers  were  paid 
fifty  cents  a  day  plus  meals  and,  if  they  were  employed  for  the 
purpose,  it  was  reckoned  to  cost  about  seven  and  a  half  dollars  to 
prepare  an  acre  for  burning.  For  approximately  twenty-five  dollars, 
a  landowner  could  have  an  acre  cleared,  burned  over,  and  fenced. 
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Since  cash  was  scarce  most  settlers  had  to  prepare  their  own  lands, 
which  meant  that  even  an  experienced  frontier  family  could  hardly 
hope  to  bring  more  than  six  or  eight  acres  of  forest  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  a  year’s  time.18 

Hard  physical  labor  demanded  hearty  meals.  Food  was  usually 
plentiful  after  the  first  few  years  but  was  not  calculated  to  please 
the  more  delicate  palates.  Since  the  cattle  grazing  in  the  Upper 
Susquehanna  Valley  did  not  distinguish  between  wild  leeks  and 
sweeter  smelling  herbs,  the  milk  and  butter  of  the  area  frequently 
had  a  remarkable  aroma  and  a  distinctive  taste.  The  more  squeamish 
of  the  early  settlers  dulled  their  senses  by  eating  a  wild  leek  before 
partaking  of  dairy  products.19  Matters  reached  a  climax  during 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1789  when  a  near  famine  made  the  leek 
a  staple  food  of  many  families.  Even  the  sturdy  Judge  Cooper  was 
shaken  by  the  result,  for  he  reported:  “The  quantity  of  leeks  they 
eat  [sic]  had  such  an  effect  upon  their  breath  that  they  could  be 
smelled  at  many  paces  distant,  and  when  they  came  together  it 
was  like  cattle  that  had  been  pastured  in  a  garlic  field.”  20 

Famine  in  the  Cooperstown  area  was  averted  in  that  fateful 
year  by  a  heavy  run  of  fish  in  the  Susquehanna  River  and  by  a 
large  quantity  of  corn  furnished  by  the  New  York  State  govern¬ 
ment.21  Hunger  was  no  stranger  to  the  pioneer.  Few  families  had 
resources  adequate  to  meet  unexpected  reverses.  If  the  man  of  the 
household  were  incapacitated  by  injury  or  sickness,  both  of  which 
were  common  in  the  rigorous  and  unsanitary  conditions  of  the 
frontier,  his  family  might  have  very  little  food.  A  crop  failure 
might  spell  ruin.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  Indian  had  taught  the 
white  man  to  raise  corn,  for  this  robust  grain  was  well  suited  to 
frontier  agriculture. 

Corn  was  almost  invariably  the  first  crop  planted  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  It  required  little  preparation  of  the  soil  and  could  be  raised 
in  areas  where  trees  had  not  been  felled  but  merely  killed  by  re¬ 
moving  a  ring  of  bark  from  around  the  trunk.  Pumpkins,  beans, 
and  squash  could  be  sown  in  the  same  field.  Not  only  did  corn 
give  a  greater  yield  than  other  grains,  but  it  was  easily  harvested 
and  prepared  for  human  consumption.  Livestock  thrived  on  it, 
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so  any  surplus  could  be  converted  into  meat  or  dairy  products.  As 
more  land  was  cleared  wheat,  oats,  barley,  peas,  and  potatoes  were 
grown  along  with  the  fiber  plants — hemp  and  flax.22 

Additional  vegetable  foods  could  be  acquired  in  the  forest  where 
currants,  gooseberries,  grapes,  raspberries,  blackberries,  and  straw¬ 
berries  grew  wild.  Tea  was  brewed  from  a  variety  of  herbs,  in¬ 
cluding  sassafras  and  the  inner  bark  of  the  white  pine.  Maple  trees 
furnished  sugar  and  syrup.  The  Iroquois  had  planted  orchards  of 
apple  trees  which  bore  fruit  for  the  early  settlers.  Large  quantities 
of  cider  were  produced  and  consumed,  no  doubt,  just  before  be¬ 
coming  vinegar.  By  1807  plums,  cherries,  pears,  and  grapes  were 
successfully  cultivated  on  the  Upper  Susquehanna.23 

The  earliest  settlers  brought  livestock  into  the  Valley.  Horses 
and  oxen  were  raised  as  beasts  of  burden,  while  cows,  pigs,  and 
domesticated  fowl  furnished  a  source  of  food.  Sheep  were  present 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  supplying  both  food  and  wool.  There 
was  a  good  quantity  of  grass  for  grazing  animals,  and  the  forest 
furnished  nuts  and  roots  for  swine.  The  open  range  was  practiced, 
and  by  1803  the  town  of  Unadilla  had  established  earmarks  for 
cattle.  The  animals  of  that  day  were  as  rugged  as  their  masters, 
for  they  sometimes  spent  the  entire  winter  outdoors.  Cattle  were 
winter  fed  on  the  tops  of  trees  which  were  felled  for  that  purpose, 
a  diet  which  was  reinforced  with  small  quantities  of  hay,  straw, 
and  corn.24 

Skillful  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  were  techniques  neces¬ 
sary  to  him  who  would  conquer  the  wilderness.  Just  as  the  pioneer 
was  forced  to  exploit  the  forests  to  get  vegetable  foods  to  supple¬ 
ment  his  first  crops,  he  was  also  forced  to  rely  on  wild  animals 
to  increase  his  supply  of  meat.  The  successful  hunter  might  dine 
on  such  popular  delicacies  as  moose’s  nose  and  beaver’s  tail,25 
while  orthodox  tastes  were  more  readily  satisfied  by  the  easily 
caught  brook  trout  and  squabs.  The  hides  of  animals  were  fully  as 
important  to  the  settlers  as  the  flesh.  Deer  skins  were  widely  used 
for  clothing.  Furs  of  the  fox,  sable,  mink,  racoon,  beaver,  otter, 
and  muskrat  could  be  carried  over  the  winding  trails  to  the  East 
and  sold  for  cash.  Long  after  the  country  was  settled  furs  con- 
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tinued  to  be  the  source  of  considerable  profit,  sustaining  the 
farmer  during  the  unproductive  winter  season.26 

If  the  denizens  of  the  forests  were  sources  of  food,  clothing, 
and  cash,  they  were  also  a  source  of  annoyance.  “The  wood- 
mouse,”  reported  William  Cooper,  “eats  the  seed  in  the  spring; 
many  means  have  been  tried  of  destroying  these  little  animals,  but 
none  have  been  found  so  efficacious  as  the  keeping  [of]  a  number 
of  cats;  they  will  completely  banish  them.”  Unfortunately,  snakes, 
hawks,  bears,  panthers,  and  wolves  were  not  so  easily  brought 
under  control.  Large  bounties  were  offered  for  the  destruction  of 
predatory  animals.  In  1799  the  treasurer  of  Otsego  County  was 
paying  ten  dollars  for  the  killing  of  a  single  wolf  or  panther.27 

The  pioneer  farm  was,  of  necessity,  almost  a  self-sufficient  unit. 
If  the  master  of  the  household  had  to  be  a  Jack-of-all-trades,  the 
mistress  was  no  less  skilled.  In  addition  to  her  ordinary  wifely 
tasks,  she  did  her  share  of  the  farm  chores,  cared  for  the  sick  and 
injured,  and  manufactured  clothing  and  other  textile  products  out 
of  the  raw  fiber  of  wool,  flax,  and  even  nettles.  It  does  not  lessen 
the  credit  due  her  to  say  that  only  a  tough  hide  could  withstand 
the  chafing  of  coarse  homespun  clothes,  for  when  cloth  was  not 
available,  as  most  assuredly  it  was  not  if  she  did  not  produce  it, 
clothing  was  made  of  leather  which  might  or  might  not  be  properly 
tanned.  Cash  was  too  limited  to  be  squandered  on  wearing  ap¬ 
parel,  and  in  the  summer  men  and  boys  went  barefoot,  a  painful 
economy  on  new  farms  where  fields  were  covered  with  small 
stumps  and  roots  to  bruise  the  unwary  toe.28 

A  scarcity  of  money  was  the  normal  experience  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  frontier  and  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley. 
The  impoverishment  of  the  pioneers  of  that  area  was  unusually 
arduous,  however,  for  in  1785,  just  as  the  settlement  of  the  Valley 
was  getting  well  under  way,  the  flush  times  which  followed  the 
Revolution  came  to  a  close  and  a  severe  depression  fell  upon  the 
entire  state.29  Credit  with  which  to  purchase  such  luxuries  as 
summer  shoes  to  comfort  sore  feet  could  only  be  gained  through 
trade,  but  trade  hinged  on  communications. 

The  settlers  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  Susquehanna  drainage 
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basin  were  more  favorably  situated  for  trade  than  their  neighbors 
to  the  south.  By  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War  roads  had 
penetrated  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Valley  as  far  south  as  the 
foot  of  Lake  Otsego  and  as  far  west  as  Canadarago  Lake.30  During 
the  period  of  hostilities  some  of  these  roads  had  fallen  into  dis¬ 
repair  and  became  unusable.  The  conclusion  of  the  war  found  a 
serviceable  network  of  roads  connecting  the  head  of  Lake  Otsego 
and  Cherry  Valley  with  the  Mohawk  settlements  to  the  north. 
These  roads  were  very  crude.  Stumps  were  merely  cut  low  enough 
to  allow  wagons  to  pass,  while  roots  and  vines  remained  to  trip 
the  horses  and  oxen  that  furnished  the  motive  powder. 

Rough  roads,  which  reached  west  at  least  as  far  as  the  Unadilla 
River  by  1792, 31  afforded  an  opportunity  for  trade  with  Albany. 
Such  trade  was  greatest  during  the  winter,  when  horse-drawn  sleds 
could  traverse  the  rough  roads  with  facility.  A  round  trip  from 
Richfield  to  Albany  could  be  made  in  five  days  with  sleighs  car¬ 
rying  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  bushels  of  grain.  Usually  team¬ 
sters  carried  fodder  for  their  horses  and  often  food  for  themselves. 
Sometimes  wheat  could  be  sold  for  as  high  as  $1.68  per  bushel,32 
but  usually  the  price  was  somewhat  lower.  The  ease  with  which 
winter  traffic  passed  over  spots  where,  in  warmer  months,  wheels 
were  gripped  by  glue-like  mud  or  tormented  with  jolting  ruts, 
led  one  merchant  to  sell  salt  more  cheaply  “during  the  continuance 
of  good  sleighing.”  33 

South  of  Lake  Otsego  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Unadilla,  trails 
furnished  the  only  means  of  transportation  by  land.  For  the  most 
part  these  ancient  Indian  byways  followed  water  courses.  The 
Susquehanna  Trail,  so  named  because  it  ran  along  the  Susquehanna 
River,  may  be  considered  a  main  artery  fed  by  other  paths  which 
followed  the  beds  of  the  various  tributary  streams.  A  few  routes 
cut  across  country,  linking  the  valleys  together.  One  of  these 
passed  from  the  Hudson  River  at  Catskill  to  the  Susquehanna  in 
the  region  of  the  present  town  of  Otego.  Another  connected  the 
Susquehanna  and  Delaware  Rivers,  running  approximately  be¬ 
tween  the  modern  towns  of  Windsor  and  Deposit.34 

Domestic  animals  could  be  driven  to  market  over  improved 
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trails  and  the  crudest  roads.  The  pioneer  took  advantage  of  this 
fact,  but  the  profit  from  the  sale  of  farm  animals  was  not  as  great 
as  might  be  expected,  for  competition  came  from  the  more 
southern  regions  where  cattle  wintered  better.35  While  trails  af¬ 
forded  only  a  meager  opportunity  for  trade,  the  settlers  in  the 
lower  portions  of  the  Valley  could  and  did  transport  their  goods 
by  water  to  markets  at  Baltimore,  Harrisburg,  and  other  likely 
towns.  Needless  to  say,  as  far  as  heavy  goods  were  concerned,  the 
river  provided  only  one-way  traffic.  Some  products  were  shipped 
by  boats  or  rafts  made  of  lumber,  but  a  device  known  as  an  “ark” 
was  frequently  employed.  An  ark  was  half  raft,  half  boat.  The 
hull  was  not  watertight  but  was  filled  with  lumber  to  give  the 
craft  buoyancy.  Wheat  and  other  perishables  were  loaded  out  of 
the  wet  on  top  of  the  lumber.  Such  voyages  were  made  in  the 
spring  when  high  water  made  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Unadilla 
Rivers  navigable.  Boats  up  to  three-tons  burden  started  out  from 
Cooperstown.36  Craft  of  heavier  tonnage  could  be  used  in  the 
more  southern  areas  where  the  volume  of  water  was  greater.  Traf¬ 
fic  on  the  Susquehanna  was  of  sufficient  importance  in  1788  to 
cause  the  New  York  State  legislature  to  pass  a  special  law  forbid¬ 
ding  the  construction  of  fishermen’s  weirs  in  that  river  on  the 
ground  that  it  hampered  navigation.37  The  river  continued  to  be 
a  valuable  channel  of  trade  for  nearly  half  a  century.  In  1 808  the 
government  of  New  York  authorized  the  construction  of  certain 
dams  across  the  Susquehanna  but  issued  detailed  instructions  to 
prevent  their  hindering  rafts,  arks,  and  boats.  As  late  as  1827  a 
political  tract  stated  that  large  quantities  of  goods  were  shipped 
downstream  each  year.38 

Although  the  Susquehanna  was  an  important  avenue  of  com¬ 
merce,  it  could  not  be  considered  adequate.  Arks  could  be  used 
only  during  the  spring  when  the  water  was  high.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  necessary  to  store  goods  until  the  shipping 
season  arrived.  In  the  meantime  products  were  subject  to  spoilage 
or  destruction  by  diverse  calamities.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers 
was  fire,  for  the  heating  systems  of  the  time  were  not  entirely 
safe  and  the  science  of  fire-fighting  was  in  its  infancy.  Nor  did 
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worry  cease  when  the  boats  cast  off.  During  the  season  for  naviga¬ 
tion,  spring  floods  swelled  the  rapids  to  hazardous  proportions  and 
many  a  voyage  came  to  grief.39 

The  more  wealthy  citizens  were  not  slow  to  invest  capital  in 
sawmills.  Water  transportation,  the  vast  quantities  of  timber,  and 
the  availability  of  a  skilled  labor  force  during  the  agriculturally 
unproductive  winter  months  raised  lumbering  to  an  important 
position  which  it  retained  until  the  forests  were  depleted.  Every 
spring  large  numbers  of  rafts,  each  containing  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  thousand  feet  of  lumber,  converged  on  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  from  tributary  streams  and  floated  to  southern  markets  on 
the  flooded  river.40 

If  commerce  frequently  was  held  in  check  by  transportation 
factors,  certain  local  industries  were  stimulated.  The  manufacture 
of  flour  and  meal  by  hand  was  so  laborious  a  procedure  that  dif¬ 
ficult  journeys  were  often  made  to  carry  grain  to  distant  mills. 
It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that  local  gristmills  would  profit  and 
enterprising  souls  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  During  the 
late  1780’s  and  early  1790’s  a  whole  series  of  mills  were  built  in 
the  Valley.  Sawmills  were  usually  constructed  first,  which  may 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  could  be  powered  by  small 
undershot  water  wheels  whereas  the  ponderous  power  units  of 
gristmills  had  to  be  overshot  with  a  steady  flow  of  water.41 

Local  industry  received  a  considerable  immunity  to  outside 
competition,  for  poor  communications  made  the  importation  of 
manufactured  goods  difficult.  In  this  sheltered  environment  new 
businesses  flourished.  Leather,  iron,  pottery,  and  hats  42  were  all 
produced  in  the  early  years  along  with  the  common  frontier 
products.  Lack  of  competition  meant  profit  for  skilled  tradesmen, 
a  fact  which  attracted  them  to  the  Upper  Susquehanna  at  an  early 
date.  In  1796  Timothy  Barrus  announced  he  would  begin  clock 
making  and  repairing  at  Cooperstown.43  At  least  a  year  earlier 
John  M.  Hughes,  a  tailor,  had  established  himself  six  miles  below 
Lake  Otsego.  Hughes  believed  in  service  and  ranged  widely  over 
the  northern  half  of  the  Valley  to  visit  his  customers  in  their 
homes.44  By  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  carpenters,  black- 
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smiths,  coopers,  and  other  artisans  had  settled  in  the  more  populous 
areas. 

In  1790  Isaac  Cooper  observed  that  the  roads  in  the  Cooperstown 
area  were  extremely  bad  45  and  the  following  year  the  publisher 
of  the  Albany  Gazette  lamented  that  communications  with  the  Vil¬ 
lage  of  Morris  were  poor.46  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  stumps  remained 
in  the  principal  street  of  Cooperstown  until  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,47  during  the  intervening  decade  the  population  of  the  Valley 
had  greatly  increased  and  roads  had  become  much  more  service¬ 
able.  No  longer  was  the  southern  region  inaccessible  to  wheeled 
vehicles.  It  seems  likely  that  the  trail  from  Catskill  to  Wattles’s 
Ferry  (the  present  town  of  Unadilla)  on  the  Susquehanna  had  been 
traversed  by  wagons  as  early  as  1790.48  By  1802  not  only  had  this 
route  as  well  as  the  old  portage  from  the  Delaware  at  Deposit  to 
the  Susquehanna  been  converted  into  roads,  but  the  village  of  Una¬ 
dilla  had  direct  connections  as  far  west  as  Lake  Cayuga.49  Within 
the  next  six  years  new  routes  were  opened  to  the  west,  and  a  road 
ran  the  length  of  the  Valley  from  the  head  of  Lake  Otsego  to  the 
Pennsylvania  border.50 

The  improved  communications  and  the  increased  population 
were  only  two  factors  attracting  merchants  to  the  Valley.  A  third 
was  the  westward  migration  which  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
provide  goods  and  services  to  travelers  bound  for  the  interior  as 
well  as  an  increasing  trade  with  the  newly  settled  areas.  In  the  wake 
of  increasing  travel  and  the  waxing  prosperity  of  the  Valley,  a 
considerable  number  of  taverns  made  an  appearance.  While  these 
ostensibly  catered  to  the  sojourner,  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight,  the 
president  of  Yale  College,  had  reason  to  suspect  that  their  major 
purpose  was  to  sell  intoxicating  beverages  to  local  citizens.51 

During  the  early  years,  the  Valley  exchanged  farm  and  forest 
products  for  manufactured  goods.  Among  the  most  important  of 
the  forest  products  were  furs,  maple  sugar,  potash,  pearlash,  and 
lumber,  while  local  farms  furnished  sizable  quantities  of  beef,  pork, 
butter,  cheese,  corn,  wheat,  rye,  and  oats.  The  shortage  of  money 
necessitated  an  exchange  of  goods  by  barter.  This  scheme  was  not 
so  disadvantageous  to  the  merchant  as  it  might  seem,  for  he  placed 
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a  low  enough  value  on  the  goods  offered  by  his  customers  to  insure 
a  profit  on  their  resale.  Thus  a  profit  was  made  on  the  goods  sold  to 
the  customer  and  a  second  profit  on  the  sale  of  the  products  given 
in  return.  Considering  that  goods  had  to  be  brought  into  the  Valley 
and  there  exchanged  for  different  products  which  usually  had  to 
be  carted  out  of  the  Valley  for  sale  in  distant  markets,  the  trader 
probably  earned  his  double  profit. 

Commerce  developed  first  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the 
drainage  basin,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  had  a 
sizable  population  and  serviceable  roads  at  an  early  date.  Stores 
were  opened  in  Cherry  Valley  shortly  after  the  Revolution,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  winter  of  1789-90  that  one  was  established  in 
Cooperstown  under  the  management  of  Richard  R.  Smith,52  who 
was  the  son  of  the  pre-Revolutionary  explorer,  Richard  Smith, 
and  later  the  first  sheriff  of  Otsego  County.  Within  two  years 
another  important  store  was  established  near  Springfield  53  which 
dominated  the  trade  of  a  wide  area.  Thereafter  the  number  of 
mercantile  houses  in  this  region  increased  rapidly.  Uusually  these 
firms  conducted  their  business  through  Albany.  In  one  early  agree¬ 
ment  an  Albany  firm  contracted  to  buy  all  the  pearlash  up  to  a 
maximum  of  twenty-five  tons  delivered  to  Albany  by  a  Coopers¬ 
town  businessman  between  the  twenty-first  of  July  and  the  thirty- 
first  of  October,  1790.  The  price  was  to  be  fifty-four  pounds  in 
New  York  currency  per  ton  for  the  best  quality  product,  and  less 
in  proportion  for  poorer  grades.54  By  1795  a  variety  of  items  was 
offered  by  the  storekeepers  of  Cooperstown.  Dry  goods,  groceries, 
soap,  shoes,  crockery,  clover  seed,  and  a  wide  selection  of  hard¬ 
ware,  including  shot,  nails,  and  window  glass,  were  for  sale  by 
cash  or  barter  in  addition  to  such  luxury  items  as  Holland  gin, 
French  brandy,  Lisbon  wine,  and,  for  more  temperate  tastes,  coffee 
and  tea.55 

Large-scale  merchandising  did  not  get  under  way  in  the  area 
below  Cooperstown  until  about  the  turn  of  the  century.  Here 
trade  took  on  many  aspects  similar  to  that  of  the  Ohio  Valley  dur¬ 
ing  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Manufactured  goods  were 
brought  from  the  Hudson  Valley  over  the  mountains  to  the  Sus- 
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quehanna  region  where  they  were  exchanged  for  local  products. 
While  a  portion  of  these  locally  produced  goods  was  transported 
eastward  by  land  to  the  valleys  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  from 
where  they  were  diverted  south  to  small  towns  or  the  great 
markets  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  a  considerable  quantity 
was  carried  south  on  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  for  sale  in 
the  Chesapeake  region.  Having  disposed  of  his  goods  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  Baltimore,  or  elsewhere  in  the  southern  waters,  the  merchant 
betook  himself  to  New  York  City  where  he  purchased  a  new 
supply  of  articles  to  be  sold  by  barter  in  the  Upper  Susquehanna 
Valley. 

At  the  opening  of  the  century  commerce,  stimulated  by  increas¬ 
ing  population,  growing  agricultural  productivity,  improving 
channels  of  communications,  and  a  waxing  trade  with  the  West, 
was  expanding  rapidly.  The  contribution  of  the  merchant  to  the 
well-being  of  the  community  was  considerable.  His  services  freed 
the  farmer  from  many  weary  hours  of  carting  goods  to  and  from 
market.  This  time  could  be  spent  to  improve  farms  and  increase 
production.  As  the  grueling  labor  of  the  frontier  farmer  began  to 
decrease,  more  and  more  time  was  found  for  leisure  which  might 
be  spent  in  part  at  taverns  or  churches,  for  both  were  becoming 
important  community  centers.  The  increasing  trade  was  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  experience  of  the  state  as  a  whole.  In  1797  the  ex¬ 
ports  from  New  York  exceeded  those  of  any  other  state  for  the 
first  time.56  As  the  economic  pulse  quickened,  the  Valley  was 
shaken  by  a  struggle  for  political  control  paralleled  by  a  change 
in  social  leadership. 


Chapter  4 

THE  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE,  1783-1820 


SOCIAL  life  on  the  Upper  Susquehanna  frontier  began  almost 
with  the  first  ring  of  the  woodsman’s  axe.  Early  gatherings  were 
usually  associated  with  work.  A  bee  might  be  held  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  from  raising  a  house  to  mending  a  road.  When  a 
house  or  barn  was  to  be  built,  the  host  was  expected  to  provide 
refreshments  which,  of  course,  included  a  liberal  quantity  of  strong 
drink. 

Long  before  there  was  an  adequate  network  of  roads,  the  frontier 
women  gathered  occasionally  for  a  sociable  afternoon.  It  was 
not  uncommon  for  them  to  walk  barefoot  to  a  party  carrying 
their  stockings  and  high-heeled  shoes  in  hand,  safe  from  the  omni¬ 
present  mud.  Having  reached  their  objective  they  washed  their 
feet,  donned  their  shoes  and  stockings,  and  whiled  away  a  few 
pleasant  hours,  perhaps  drinking  tea  which  had  been  hoarded 
carefully  for  the  event.  Curiosity  as  to  the  topics  of  conversation 
can  be  satiated,  perhaps,  by  the  words  of  an  early  settler:  “To 
suppose  there  was  no  gossip  and  slander  in  the  country,  because 
it  was  new,  would  indicate  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  female 
character.”  1 

The  modern  newspaper  reader,  thus  reminded  that  human  nature 
has  changed  but  little,  need  scarcely  be  surprised  to  find  Wheaton’s 
Patent  Itch  Ointment  advertised  as:  “The  only  Medicine  in  the 
world  which  will  certainly  cure  the  ITCH  .  .  .  the  skin  is  gener¬ 
ally  left  cleaner  and  smoother  after  the  use  of  it  than  before.”  2 
Elihu  Phinney’s  pamphlet,  The  Trial  of  Stephen  Arnold ,  for  the 
Murder  of  Betsy  Van  Amburgh ,  a  child  of  6  years  of  age,  which 
sold  for  one  shilling,3  would  call  to  mind  some  of  the  more  lurid 
titles  on  our  modern  newsstands. 

Sparsity  of  population  and  inadequate  means  of  transportation, 
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however,  did  make  social  life  difficult.  To  conquer  distance  and 
rough  roads  women  as  well  as  men  rode  horseback.  As  late  as 
1807  it  was  considered  quite  proper  for  young  people  to  ride  to 
a  party.4  To  endure  a  horseback  ride  to  and  from  a  strenuous 
session  of  dancing  after  laboring  at  frontier  chores  indicates  a 
strong  desire  for  social  life  as  well  as  an  excellent  physical  con¬ 
dition.  Riding  over  the  rough  trails  and  crude  roads  was  not 
without  its  hazards.  Hannah  Cooper,  the  popular  daughter  of 
William  Cooper,  was  killed  when  she  fell  from  a  horse  while  rid¬ 
ing  from  her  father’s  home  to  visit  the  Jacob  Morris  family.5 

In  view  of  the  energy  these  people  were  willing  to  expend  to 
enjoy  a  social  afternoon  or  evening,  it  is  not  surprising  that  clubs 
and  lodges  were  established  in  the  V alley  at  an  early  date.  Little 
is  known  of  these  organizations,  but  one  of  the  first  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  was  the  Otsego  Masonic  Lodge  which  was  founded  at 
Cooperstown  in  the  middle  i79o’s.6  However,  most  of  the  early 
settlers  were  used  to  thinking  of  the  church  as  the  center  of  social 
as  well  as  spiritual  life.  This  was  perfectly  natural  in  a  community 
dominated  by  the  heritage  of  church-conscious  New  England. 
Although  religious  organizations  remained  pretty  much  in  the 
planning  stages  until  after  1 800,  the  interlude  did  not  destroy  the 
ancient  ties,  and  once  churches  were  founded  attendance  was 
good.7 

Prior  to  the  Revolution  the  Episcopalian  sect  had  enjoyed  rec¬ 
ognition  as  the  official  church  of  the  state.  The  New  York  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1777  disestablished  the  Episcopal  Church  and  granted 
freedom  of  religion,  and  a  state  law  of  1784  put  all  denominations 
on  an  equal  footing  by  permitting  any  religious  society  to  in¬ 
corporate.8  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  local  citizens  could 
establish  churches  at  any  time  they  wished.  However,  the  difficulty 
of  raising  funds  for  the  support  of  a  minister  and  the  construction 
of  a  house  of  worship  delayed  religious  organization. 

The  first  clergymen  were  itinerant  preachers,  a  large  number  of 
whom  wandered  in  and  out  of  the  region.9  Occasionally  groups 
of  people  would  band  together  and  subscribe  funds  or  produce  to 
obtain  a  minister  for  a  few  weeks.10  While  there  is  no  set  pattern 
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which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  experience  of  each  locality,  it 
can  be  stated  that  generally  the  first  churches  were  Presbyterian. 
Since  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  New  England  immigrants 
were  Congregationalists,  this  may  seem  unusual.  But  the  Presby¬ 
terians  and  Congregationalists  had  similar  doctrines  of  faith  and 
frequently  banded  together  to  form  one  church.  Because  the 
Presbyterians  had  a  more  strict  form  of  organization  and  were 
more  exacting  in  doctrine,  they  tended  to  absorb  the  Congrega¬ 
tionalists.11 

Calvinism  had  been  one  of  the  strong  forces  supporting  the 
Revolution  and  the  later  reforms.  As  a  result  the  Presbyterians 
and  Congregationalists  were  well  received  in  the  patriotic  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna.  On  the  other  hand  the  Episco¬ 
palians  and  Methodists  had  given  considerable  support  to  the 
cause  of  the  Loyalists.12  Nonetheless,  these  two  churches  were 
established  in  the  Valley  at  an  early  date. 

The  Episcopal  Church  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  able  to  extend  financial  aid  to  worthy  causes  within  the 
Valley13  and  by  the  support  of  men  with  the  social  standing  of 
Jacob  Morris,  William  Cooper,  and  George  Clarke.  In  spite  of 
these  advantages  the  Episcopalians  failed  to  keep  pace  with  their 
rivals.  The  Methodists  and  Baptists,  who  had  to  rely  on  a  crusad¬ 
ing  zeal,  grew  rapidly  and  together  with  the  Presbyterians  formed 
the  most  numerically  important  sects.  In  this  respect  the  religious 
experience  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
New  York  frontier  as  a  whole,  which  found  the  Episcopalians  and 
Congregationalists  steadily  losing  ground. 

Several  unusual  religious  organizations  have  flourished  for  a 
time  in  New  York  State.  Although  Joseph  Smith,  the  founder  of 
the  Mormon  Church,  lived  for  a  time  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Valley  neither  Mormonism  or  any  of  the  other  unusual  faiths 
gained  a  significant  hold  on  the  Upper  Susquehanna.  Revivals, 
which  are  almost  traditionally  a  part  of  the  American  frontier, 
were  held.  These  religious  celebrations  not  only  met  an  emotional 
need  of  the  early  settlers  but  returned  to  the  fold  many  who  had 
lost  all  church  connections  in  the  primitive  conditions  of  the 
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frontier.  The  missionary  zeal  was  deeply  ingrained  and  the  faith¬ 
ful  received  each  lost  sheep  with  rejoicing.  One  pious  young  lady 
recorded  the  results  of  a  revival  in  her  diary:  .  .  there  was  quite 

a  reformation  in  the  village  of  Cooperstown — numbers  bowing 
their  haughty  heads  and  yielding  their  hard  hearts  to  be  moulded 
to  God’s  holy  word.  .  .  .”  14 

To  these  devout  people  the  church  was  an  instrument  of  social 
action.  The  Sunday  School  taught  Christian  ethics  as  well  as  the 
Word  of  God.  Church  discipline  was  a  restraining  force  even 
when  civil  authority  was  weak.  Church  trials  were  held  to  settle 
disputes  between  members  or  to  determine  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  parishioners  accused  of  violating  the  accepted  code.  Decisions 
were  enforced  effectively.  In  short  the  church  not  only  served  as 
a  place  of  worship  and  an  instrument  for  training  Christians,  but 
often  performed  the  functions  of  a  court. 

Many  of  the  local  citizens  preferred  to  settle  their  difference 
outside  the  courtroom.  Disputes  were  settled  frequently  by  arbitra¬ 
tion.  As  early  as  1794  David  Goff  and  Jacob  Morris  were  chosen  as 
arbitrators  to  decide  the  ownership  of  a  certain  parcel  of  land.15 
A  more  typical  case  arose  eight  years  later  when  William  Cook 
and  Richard  Pope  signed  a  contract  to  have  their  conflicting 
claims  settled  by  arbitration.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  Benjamin  North,  Samuel  Anderson,  and  Joseph  White  were 
appointed  arbitrators  and  the  two  principals  bound  themselves 
under  a  forfeiture  of  $1,000  to  accept  the  decision.16 

It  was  with  good  reason  that  honest  citizens  shunned  the  courts. 
Not  only  was  it  expensive  in  time  and  money  to  resort  to  regular 
legal  channels,  but  the  courts  were  viewed  by  many  of  the  spec¬ 
tators,  and  frequently  by  the  judge  and  jury,  as  a  source  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  The  custom  of  the  time  and  place  was  for  the  opposing 
parties  to  treat  court  officials  and  jurymen  to  liquid  refreshments. 
Levi  Beardsley,17  a  frontier  lawyer,  recalled  such  an  occasion  say¬ 
ing,  “They  [the  judge  and  jury]  took  a  drink  all  around,  and  the 
bottle  was  placed  on  the  table,  to  be  used  as  the  trial  progressed, 
whenever  it  should  be  necessary  to  solve  an  intricate  question.” 
Obviously  the  dignity  of  the  bench  left  much  to  be  desired.  Nor 
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were  acts  of  violence  unassociated  with  the  courtroom.18  It  is 
small  wonder  that  earnest  citizens  turned  elsewhere  for  the  solution 
to  their  misunderstandings. 

Contemporary  reports  concerning  the  intemperate  use  of  in¬ 
toxicating  beverages  vary  with  the  viewpoint  of  the  author.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  large  quantities  of  liquor  were  consumed. 
Timothy  Dwight  complained  that  in  1804  the  taverns  in  the  region 
of  Unadilla  were  merely  grogshops  which  spread  drunkenness 
with  no  pretense  of  furnishing  food  and  shelter  for  the  traveler.19 
By  1800  taverns  had  become  important  as  the  gathering  place  for 
some  classes  of  society.  Drinking  invariably  accompanied  social 
intercourse  at  the  local  inn.  A  custom  practiced  in  the  Valley  is 
recalled  in  the  words  of  Levi  Beardsley: 

Then,  on  meeting  at  a  country  tavern,  some  one  of  the  company 
would  call  for  a  brandy  sling,  or  a  rum  or  gin  sling,  which 
required  a  gill  of  liquor;  this  being  properly  mixed,  with  sugar 
and  water,  and  stirred  up  with  the  toddy  stick,  till  the  compound 
almost  foamed,  was  ready  for  a  sprinkling  of  nutmeg,  and  was 
then  handed  to  the  one  who  called  for  it.  He  took  a  drink  and 
handed  it  to  his  neighbour;  who  drank  and  passed  it  along  till 
it  was  drank  [sic]  off,  and  the  one  who  finished  it  called  for 
another,  each  one  generally  calling  for  a  sling  before  the  sitting 
was  completed.20 

The  sports  enjoyed  in  the  Upper  Susquehanna  were  similar  to 
those  of  other  rural  areas  of  that  time.  Usually  they  were  designed 
to  test  the  strength  and  skill  of  individual  participants.  Target 
shooting  and  wrestling  were  favorites,  as  were  hunting  and  fishing. 
Athletics  were  a  purely  masculine  enterprise.  The  ladies  restricted 
their  pleasures  to  less  violent  endeavor.  The  diaries  of  Noble  Palmer 
and  Sarah  Amelia  Fairman,  two  young  people  of  middle-class 
families,  speak  of  the  presence  of  both  sexes  on  sleigh  rides,  at 
parties,  and  dances.21 

It  is  difficult  to  recapture  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer.  “We  had 
no  aristocracy  in  those  days,”  claimed  one  of  the  first  arrivals; 
“the  laboring  man,  who  worked  by  the  month,  and  the  spinning 
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girl  who  worked  by  the  week,  were  as  good  as  others,  and  of 
course  must  not  be  slighted  or  overlooked.  .  .  .  This  was  right. 
All  were  workers;  and  hard  labor  brought  all  on  a  level  of  equal¬ 
ity.”  22  But  society  was  not  so  idyllic  as  the  gentleman  would 
have  us  believe.  Men  like  William  Cooper  and  Jacob  Morris  did 
not  earn  their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  because  their 
income  was  derived  from  their  estates,  rents,  mortgages,  business 
enterprises,  and  occasionally  from  investments  outside  the  Valley. 
Nor  were  all  men  given  equal  rights  and  the  respect  due  a  human 
being.  Slavery  was  practiced,  and  Beardsley  confessed  that  one  of 
his  Negro  schoolmates  was  frequently  the  butt  of  violent  jokes.23 

Except  for  the  Negro  group,  there  was  no  poor  class  in  the 
Valley  during  these  days.  Ordinary  folk  were  on  pretty  much  the 
same  economic  level  and  clung  to  the  idea  of  equal  opportunity 
for  all  of  the  white  race.  If  in  the  early  years  they  followed  the 
leadership  of  the  wealthy,  it  is  probable  that  they  did  so  because 
their  objectives  were  similar,  for  all  were  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  converting  the  forests  into  a  civilized  community. 

The  New  England  tradition  of  education  was  strong  and  schools, 
supported  by  public  funds  and  some  fees,  were  opened  as  soon 
as  each  locality  could  bear  the  expense.  Such  slight  evidence  as 
exists  concerning  school  attendance  indicates  that  it  was  erratic, 
which  probably  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  during  such 
periods  as  planting  or  harvest  it  was  necessary  to  use  child  labor. 
Religious  beliefs  stimulated  education,  as  New  Englanders  gener¬ 
ally  agreed  that  each  person  should  study  the  Scriptures  for  him¬ 
self. 

1  he  schools  were  expected  to  train  students  for  a  higher  status 
in  life  than  that  enjoyed  by  their  parents.  Such  a  philosophy  of 
education  reflected  a  desire  for  a  free  society  in  which  any  in¬ 
dividual  with  the  necessary  ability  and  willingness  to  work  could 
climb  to  the  topmost  levels.  Children  were  not  only  provided  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  three  R’s  but  were  shown  how  to  conduct 
themselves  in  the  highest  society  of  the  more  culturally  advanced 
sections  of  the  country.  “The  boys  were  taught  by  their  instructors 
how  to  make  their  best  bow,  and  how  to  address  strangers  in 
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the  most  formal  style:  and  the  girls  how  to  shew  off  their  graces, 
by  the  most  fashionable  curtsies.”  24 

Training  of  a  more  practical  type  was  carried  on  through  the 
apprenticeship  system.  While  this  scheme  produced  skilled  crafts¬ 
men  it  often  extracted  an  awful  price  in  human  misery.  Youngsters, 
torn  from  the  parental  home  and  bound  to  serve  a  master  for  a 
period  of  years,  sometimes  suffered  mental  agonies.  This  fact  is 
reflected  in  the  frequent  newspaper  notices  advertising  that  ap¬ 
prentices  had  run  away.  It  would  take  a  stony  heart  not  to  feel 
a  twinge  of  sympathy  for  Stephen  Thorn,  about  thirteen  years 
old,  who  fled  from  his  master’s  home  in  Burlington.  Young  Ste¬ 
phen’s  case  is  similar  to  that  of  numerous  other  apprentice  boys 
and  at  least  one  apprentice  girl.25 

Secondary  education  was  not  neglected.  Academies  were  in¬ 
corporated  at  Cooperstown  and  Cherry  Valley  in  1796,  less  than 
ten  years  after  the  first  academy  had  been  chartered  by  the  State 
of  New  York.  Unfortunately  most  localities  could  not  afford  the 
expense  of  such  schools.  By  1837  at  least  four  more  academies  or 
similar  institutions  had  been  incorporated  and  by  1852  the  number 
was  certainly  not  under  ten.26  The  mortality  rate  among  these 
institutions  was  high.  Some  lingered  for  only  a  few  years.  There 
were  several  secondary  schools  opened  which  were  not  chartered 
by  the  state.  These  had  even  a  higher  rate  of  failure.  No  colleges 
were  established  prior  to  the  Civil  War,27  which  is  not  surprising 
because  only  the  most  wealthy  families  could  afford  to  give  their 
children  a  college  education. 

Since  a  large  proportion  of  the  early  settlers  had  been  brought 
up  in  New  England,  where  schools  had  been  long  established,  it 
seems  probable  that  even  in  the  post-Revolutionary  days  an  im¬ 
pressive  number  of  the  local  citizens  could  read.  The  early  interest 
in  newspapers  tends  to  confirm  this  supposition.  In  1795  Elihu 
Phinney  28  founded  the  Otsego  Herald  at  Cooperstown.  This  was 
the  first  newspaper  in  the  Valley.  It  achieved  immediate  success 
and  was  eagerly  sought  for  miles  around.  A  group  of  thirteen 
citizens  in  the  Richfield  area  were  too  impatient  to  wait  for  the 
ordinary  channels  of  delivery  and  made  an  agreement  among 
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themselves  to  take  turns  riding  to  Cooperstown  for  the  paper.29 

In  spite  of  the  avid  interest  in  the  news,  the  economy  of  the 
area  would  not  support  many  papers.  By  1808  a  second  news¬ 
paper  had  been  established  at  Cooperstown  and  four  years  later 
another  was  published  at  Cherry  Valley.  By  1850  well  over  a 
dozen  papers  had  been  founded  in  the  Valley.  Many  of  these  did 
not  flourish  and  failed  after  a  short  time.  Generally  speaking  news¬ 
papers  confined  themselves  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  drainage 
basin  which  was  more  prosperous  and  more  heavily  settled.  By 
1831  a  paper  had  been  established  as  far  west  as  New  Berlin  and 
twelve  years  later  another  was  founded  in  Bainbridge.30  News¬ 
papers  were  not  published  in  the  area  below  Bainbridge  before  the 
Civil  War. 

While  the  cost  of  papers  was  usually  no  more  than  two  and  a 
half  dollars  a  year,  editors  frequently  had  difficulty  in  collecting 
payments.  Often  patrons  paid  their  bills  in  produce.  As  late  as 
1853  the  editor  of  the  Oneonta  Herald  published  the  following 
notice:  “Wood!  Wood!! — Those  of  our  subscribers,  who  wish  to 
pay  for  their  subscription  in  Wood,  will  please  to  forward  it  im¬ 
mediately,  as  we  stand  much  in  need  of  it.”  31  To  support  them¬ 
selves  editors  became  job  printers.  Elihu  Phinney,  who  was  an 
editor  with  exceptional  business  acumen,  established  a  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  bookstore  and  publishing  house  at  Cooperstown.  By  1795 
he  was  offering  for  sale  a  wide  variety  of  books,  including  religious 
works,  histories,  biographies,  adventure  stories,  and  even  children’s 
picture  books.  Five  years  later  he  advertised  a  list  of  some  three 
hundred  and  fifty  titles.32 

Interest  in  the  written  word  is  evidenced  further  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  libraries  in  the  northern  sector  about  the  turn  of  the 
century.33  The  early  libraries  were  formed  by  groups  of  citizens 
who  banded  together  for  that  purpose.  Members  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions  paid  dues,  and  the  funds  thus  collected  were  used  to  purchase 
books.  Circulation  of  the  commonly  owned  literature  was  re¬ 
stricted  to  members  of  the  library.  Meetings  were  held,  usually 
once  a  year,  at  which  time  the  business  of  the  library  was  dis¬ 
cussed  and  new  members  were  admitted. 
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The  eagerness  with  which  these  people  sought  to  improve  their 
minds  and  to  prepare  their  children  for  a  higher  social  status  is 
ample  proof  that  they  accepted  the  philosophy  of  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity.  It  does  not  mean  that  there  was  no  aristocracy  on  the 
Susquehanna  frontier.  In  the  early  days  the  wealthy  land  specu¬ 
lators  were  the  cream  of  society.  Except  for  the  baronial  George 
Clarke,  the  relationship  of  these  men  to  the  local  farmers  was 
never  that  of  the  landlord  to  his  tenants  farther  east,  where  families 
like  the  Livingstons,  Schuylers,  and  Van  Rensselaers  presided  over 
vast  semi-feudal  estates.  Still  there  was  a  wide  gulf  between  them 
and  the  ordinary  citizen. 

Within  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  the  recognition  of  American 
independence,  members  of  a  few  professions  began  to  enter  the 
Valley.  These  people  appeared  first  in  the  north  and  spread  slowly 
south.  The  professional  class  was  composed  almost  entirely  of 
clergymen,  lawyers,  and  physicians.  While  they  might  not  be 
wealthy,  their  economic  position  was  usually  above  that  of  the 
rank  and  file.  In  any  case,  with  the  exception  of  the  clergy  of 
certain  denominations,  they  were  universally  respected  as  men  of 
learning  and  usually  were  considered  acceptable  in  the  highest 
circle  of  society.  They  can  be  considered,  therefore,  as  a  part  of 
the  local  aristocracy.  Lawyers  in  particular  were  usually  firm  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  political  and  economic  policies  of  the  wealthy  class 
with  which  they  had  many  business  ties. 

While  the  elite  might  pass  the  time  of  day  with  their  more 
humble  brethren  at  the  local  store  or  tavern  and  even  associate 
with  them  on  terms  of  reasonable  equality  during  the  course  of 
business  negotiations,  the  two  groups  were  more  distant  on  formal 
occasions.  Even  the  well-educated  Miss  Sarah  Fairman,  who  be¬ 
longed  to  a  family  of  more  than  ordinary  circumstances,  lost  her 
usual  composure  when  General  Jacob  Morris  made  an  unexpected 
call  at  her  parents’  home.34  The  socially  elect  indulged  in  elaborate 
recreational  activities  quite  beyond  the  means  of  ordinary  folk. 
A  local  citizen  was  sufficiently  impressed  by  the  fifty  dollar  fee 
paid  a  clergyman  to  marry  one  of  the  Morris  girls  in  1813  that  he 
recorded  the  incident  in  his  diary.35 
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Large  dinner  parties  and  fancy  balls  were  not  unusual  in  the 
more  thickly  populated  areas  by  the  middle  1790’s.  The  gentlemen 
of  the  sporting  set  owned  good  horses  and  enjoyed  hunting  deer 
and  foxes.  One  of  the  most  impressive  social  events  in  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century  society  was  the  annual  Unadilla  Hunt  which  drew 
wealthy  sportsmen  from  all  sections  of  the  Valley,  and  even  be¬ 
yond  it,  for  several  days  of  deer  hunting  each  fall.36  The  children 
of  the  aristocracy  were  sent  to  private  schools,  and  as  early  as 
1800  a  dancing  master  was  available  at  Cooperstown  to  instruct  the 
young  in  the  etiquette  of  the  ballroom. 

The  local  landed  aristocrats  were  leaders  in  every  phase  of 
community  life.  They  commanded  the  militia,  headed  important 
business  corporations,  presided  over  diverse  organizations  of  citi¬ 
zens,  and  held  the  most  powerful  political  posts.  Men  like  William 
Cooper  and  Jacob  Morris,  who  held  several  private  and  public 
positions  of  considerable  significance,  typify  this  aristocratic  class. 
Their  contributions  were  of  enormous  value  to  the  frontier  com¬ 
munity.  William  Cooper,  for  example,  was  interested  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  communications.  In  the  early  years  he  banded  the 
settlers  together  to  build  roads.37  Later  he  headed  a  more  ambitious 
program  as  president  of  the  Second  Great  Western  Turnpike 
Company.38  It  is  true  that  activities  of  this  type  netted  profit 
to  Cooper  and  others  of  his  class  whose  prosperity  was  linked 
closely  to  that  of  area  as  a  whole.  As  long  as  this  was  the  case 
the  pioneers  seem  to  have  willingly  followed  the  leadership  of  the 
wealthy  citizens. 

No  large  group  of  poor  people  appeared  in  the  Valley  during 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century;  most  of  the  population 
appears  to  have  remained  in  moderate  economic  circumstances. 
However,  even  before  1 800  a  group  of  businessmen  began  to  gain 
wealth  and  prestige  in  the  northern  sector.  These  men  commenced 
to  play  an  active  role  in  community  affairs.  The  charter  of 
Otsego  Academy,  which  named  William  Cooper,  Jacob  Morris, 
Moss  Kent,  Benjamin  Gilbert,  Elihu  Phinney,  James  Averell,  and 
others  as  a  board  of  trustees,39  listed  several  members  of  the 
business  group  in  addition  to  landed  aristocrats. 
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That  social  climbing  was  not  a  lost  art  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  a  rising  young  lawyer  of  Cherry  Valley  invested  six  dollars 
to  improve  his  social  status: 

I  Nathaniel  R  Packard,  have  granted,  bargained  &  sold  &  by 
these  presents  do  grant,  bargain  and  sell  unto  the  said  Horace 
Lathrop  the  Pew  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Presbyterian  Meeting 
house  in  the  said  Town  of  Cherry  V alley,  being  the  Pew  directly 
in  front  of  the  Pulpit  and  lately  occupied  by  me.40 
Although  the  landed  aristocracy  soon  was  forced  to  yield  its  domi¬ 
nant  position  in  the  political  and  financial  fields,  it  retained  its  loca¬ 
tion  at  the  top  of  the  social  ladder  for  at  least  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 


Chapter  5 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  POLITICAL 
CONTROL,  1783-1820 


JACOB  MORRIS,  William  Cooper,  and  their  immediate  followers 
were  quick  to  identify  themselves  with  the  Federalist  party.  This 
was  perfectly  natural  since  they  belonged  to  the  landed  aristocracy 
of  the  state  which,  as  a  group,  looked  on  the  Federalist  party  as 
its  private  possession  and  sought  to  use  it  to  maintain  a  privileged 
position  in  society.  This  group  was  welded  together  by  ties  of 
friendship  as  well  as  a  common  motive.  Cooper  closed  a  letter 
to  Governor  John  Jay  saying  “with  the  highest  Esteem  I  am  and 
always  shall  be  your  sincere  friend.”  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  ad¬ 
dressed  Cooper  as  “Dear  Judge,”  discussed  “our  party,”  and  signed 
himself  “Your  Friend.”  1  As  a  matter  of  fact  both  Cooper  and 
Morris  had  many  dealings  with  the  arch-Federalist  Van  Rensselaer 

2 

In  some  respects  the  Federalist  doctrine  found  fertile  ground 
in  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley.  A  large  number  of  inhabitants 
brought  with  them  a  conservative  background  from  the  Federalist 
stronghold  of  New  England.  In  any  case  the  anti-Federalist  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Governor  George  Clinton  could  not  count  on  the 
Susquehanna  Basin  as  a  source  of  political  strength.  During  the 
gubernatorial  election  of  1792  the  Clintonians  successfully  dis¬ 
franchised  the  voters  of  Otsego  and  Tioga  Counties  which,  taken 
together,  made  up  a  considerable  part  of  the  Susquehanna  region. 
This  action  strengthened  the  Federalist  sentiment  of  that  locality. 
In  Otsego  the  problem  centered  on  the  shrievality  of  Richard  R. 
Smith.  The  laws  of  the  state  required  that  the  sheriff  of  each 
county  should  receive  the  ballot  boxes  for  the  county  in  which 
he  held  office  and  transmit  them  to  the  secretary  of  state  under  one 
wrapper.3  Smith’s  term  in  office  expired  the  eighteenth  of  Feb- 
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ruary,  1792.  On  January  thirteenth  of  that  year  he  informed  the 
governor  in  writing  that  he  would  not  accept  reappointment. 

In  April,  1792,  Richard  R.  Smith  was  elected  supervisor  of 
Otsego  township  and  entered  into  that  office  on  the  first  of  May. 
The  state  constitution  prohibited  a  sheriff  from  holding  any  other 
public  office.  Meantime,  on  the  thirtieth  of  March,  Benjamin 
Gilbert  was  appointed  sheriff.  The  new  sheriff’s  commission  was 
made  out  and  delivered  to  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Appointment,  who  forwarded  it  to  William  Cooper, 
the  first  judge  of  Otsego  County.  The  commission  reached  Cooper 
on  or  before  the  third  day  of  May,  which  was  the  date  upon  which 
Smith  received  the  ballots  of  Otsego  County  and  transmitted  them 
to  the  secretary  of  state.  Gilbert  was  not  sworn  into  office  until 
May  eleventh,  and  Smith  continued  to  perform  the  functions  of 
sheriff  until  his  successor  had  qualified  by  taking  the  required 
oath.  When  Leonard  Goes,  Smith’s  deputy,  delivered  the  ballots 
to  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  it  was  found  that  the  ballots 
were  not  all  in  one  package  as  required  by  law,  but  that  the  votes 
of  Cherry  Valley  Township  were  in  a  separate  wrapper.  The 
joint  legislative  committee  which  had  been  organized  to  canvass 
the  election  threw  out  all  the  votes  of  Otsego  County  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  not  been  processed  and  delivered  in  a  legal 
manner. 

The  situation  in  Tioga  County  was  slightly  different.  The 
sheriff  of  that  county  gave  the  ballots  to  a  special  deputy  for 
delivery  to  the  secretary  of  state.  The  deputy  was  taken  sick  on 
the  journey  and  gave  the  box  containing  the  votes  to  his  clerk 
who  brought  them  to  the  secretary’s  office.  A  similar  situation  arose 
in  Clinton  County  where  the  sheriff  gave  the  ballots  to  Theodorus 
Platt,  who  was  not  legally  deputized  but  who  carried  the  packet 
to  its  proper  destination.  The  canvassing  committee  rejected  the 
ballots  of  both  Clinton  and  Tioga  stating  that  they  had  not  been 
delivered  as  required  by  law.4 

Discarding  the  votes  of  these  three  counties  resulted  in  the  re- 
election  of  Governor  George  Clinton  by  108  ballots.  It  was  gen¬ 
erally  conceded  that  had  the  votes  of  the  three  counties  been 
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tallied,  John  Jay,  the  Federalist  candidate,  would  have  been  the 
victor.5  At  no  time  had  there  been  any  question  of  the  regularity 
of  the  election,  the  identity  of  the  ballot  boxes,  or  their  contents. 
Clearly  the  rights  and  desires  of  the  voters  had  been  ignored. 
Citizens  from  various  sections  of  the  state  petitioned  the  legislature 
to  rectify  this  undemocratic  procedure. 

The  investigation  instituted  by  the  New  York  Assembly  brought 
out  that  Governor  George  Clinton,  himself,  had  frequently  in¬ 
dicated  as  his  personal  opinion  that  sheriffs  continued  to  hold  office 
until  their  successors  had  qualified  for  and  been  sworn  into  office. 
If  this  were  true  all  the  ballots  of  Otsego  County,  excepting  those 
for  Cherry  Valley  Township,  should  have  been  counted.  Further, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  sheriffs  of  Kings,  Orange,  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Counties,  whose  terms  of  office  had  expired,  had  not  received 
their  new  commissions  prior  to  the  time  they  delivered  the  ballots 
of  their  respective  counties.6  It  was  obvious  that  the  ballots  of 
these  counties,  which  had  been  accepted  by  the  canvassing  com¬ 
mittee,  were  no  more  valid  than  those  of  Clinton,  Otsego,  and 
Tioga.  As  a  result  of  these  public  findings  the  stock  of  Governor 
Clinton’s  forces  dropped  in  all  sections  of  the  state  and  the  fortunes 
of  the  Federalists  rose.  Nowhere  was  this  effect  more  noticeable 
than  in  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley  where  so  many  citizens 
had  been  deprived  of  their  votes. 

In  order  to  offset  this  damaging  blow  to  their  reputations,  the 
friends  of  George  Clinton  attempted  to  impeach  Judge  William 
Cooper  by  charging  that  he  had  used  illegal  means  to  obtain  votes 
for  John  Jay.  A  lengthy  investigation  was  undertaken  by  the 
Assembly  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  validity  of  the  in¬ 
dictment,  although  a  grand  jury  already  had  dismissed  charges 
of  malpractice  at  the  polls  which  had  been  brought  against  Cooper 
by  Jacob  G.  Fonda.7 

The  evidence  brought  before  the  Assembly  made  excellent  grist 
for  the  politicians’  mill  but  fell  far  short  of  proving  the  judge 
guilty.  James  Moore  was  the  only  witness  to  testify  that  Cooper 
attempted  to  force  him  to  vote  illegally  and  contrary  to  his  own 
wishes.8  Other  hostile  witnesses  offered  vague  charges.  The  chief 
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issue  involved  a  mittimus  drawn  up  by  Judge  Cooper  and  given 
to  Butler  Gilbert,  an  inspector  of  the  poll,  at  the  latter’s  request. 
Gilbert  asked  for  the  warrant  because  he  feared  violence  at  the 
voting  place.  The  writ  was  never  used.  The  whole  tenor  of  the 
hearings  indicated  that  Cooper  was  a  conscientious  citizen  although 
a  bit  highhanded  in  persuading  people  to  exercise  their  right  to 
vote  for  candidates  of  their  own  choosing.9  Evidence  was  given  to 
indicate  that  several  persons  who  owed  Cooper  money  voted 
against  the  Judge’s  candidates.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  persons 
could  be  forced  to  vote  in  opposition  to  their  own  inclinations 
since  the  state  law  provided  for  secret  ballots.10 

If  the  charges  brought  in  the  Assembly  were  expected  to  injure 
Cooper  and  the  Federalist  party  which  he  so  ardently  defended, 
they  failed  utterly.  Local  citizens  continued  to  support  his  political 
aspirations,  and  the  revolt  which  came  a  few  years  later  was 
directed  from  within  the  Federalist  party  and  was  aimed  at  the 
whole  coterie  of  aristocrats  who  had  seized  the  leadership  of  that 
organization.  From  this  later  struggle  emerged  two  distinct  politi¬ 
cal  parties — the  Federalists  and  the  Democratic  Republicans. 

In  1795  John  Jay  was  elected  governor  by  a  large  majority. 
The  fortunes  of  the  Federalist  party  had  never  been  higher  in  the 
Upper  Susquehanna  Valley.  In  Otsego  County,  Jay  amassed  1,031 
votes  to  455  for  his  opponent.  Jacob  Morris  was  elected  to  the 
state  Assembly  and  William  Cooper,  drawing  strong  support  from 
the  Susquehanna  region,  was  elected  to  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  in  a  resounding  victory  at  the  polls.  When 
Cooper  returned  from  Congress  to  his  home  in  June,  1796,  he 
was  given  a  rousing  welcome  by  the  local  citizens.11  From  all  out¬ 
ward  appearances  political  control  was  safely  in  the  hands  of  the 
socially  elite.  Actually,  however,  forces  were  in  motion  that  were 
to  topple  the  aristocrats  from  their  high  positions. 

The  leader  of  this  revolt  was  Jedediah  Peck,12  a  New  Englander, 
who  was  born  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  1748,  who  fought 
under  the  patriotic  banner  during  the  Revolution,13  and  who 
moved  to  the  Valley  about  1790.  By  his  own  admission  Peck  had 
little  education,  but  he  had  a  formidable  intellect  and  a  keen 
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understanding  of  the  common  man.  He  was  a  skillful  millwright, 
a  surveyor  of  some  note,  and,  in  spite  of  a  poor  speaking  voice, 
was  a  lay  preacher.  Jabez  D.  Hammond,14  who  was  in  a  position 
to  observe  Peck,  characterized  him  by  saying,  “He  would  survey 
your  farm  in  the  day  time,  exhort  and  pray  in  your  family  at  night, 
and  talk  on  politics  the  rest  [sic]  part  of  the  time.”  15 

Peck  believed  that  the  common  man  was  fully  qualified  to 
choose  his  own  leaders.  In  1792  he  advocated  that  the  militia  should 
elect  its  own  officers.16  Four  years  later  Peck  openly  attacked  the 
aristocratic  group  which  directed  the  local  Federalist  forces.  Jacob 
Morris  held  the  position  that  the  governor  had  the  sole  right  to 
nominate  nonelective  officers  and  that  the  Council  of  Appoint¬ 
ment  could  merely  confirm  or  disapprove  the  choice  of  the  chief 
executive.  Peck  felt  that  this  scheme  concentrated  too  much  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  governor  and  that  the  council  should  both 
nominate  and  confirm  officers.  In  the  spring  of  1796,  when  Morris 
returned  from  the  state  Assembly  to  his  home  in  the  Upper  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  Peck  published  an  open  letter  to  him  in  the  Otsego 
Herald  asking  Morris  to  reply  in  a  like  manner  stating  why  he 
desired  the  nominating  power  to  be  delegated  to  the  governor. 

Morris  answered  the  letter  and  referred  to  Peck  as  an  “am¬ 
bitious,  mean,  and  groveling  demagogue.”  17  Morris  had  no  desire 
to  engage  in  a  public  debate  with  the  wily  millwright  but,  when 
he  attempted  to  conclude  the  dispute,  Peck  hooked  him  neatly  in 
another  open  letter  saying,  “Accuse  a  man  in  public,  and  when 
you  are  called  on  for  proof,  stand  mute  before  the  public  bar,  and 
so  implicitly  tell  the  public,  you  have  none,  but  that  you  have 
made  false  charges.”  18 

The  controversy  that  followed  was  continued  in  the  Otsego 
Herald .  Peck  was  not  satisfied  to  battle  merely  with  Morris  and 
was  soon  engaging  other  lesser  lights  in  the  local  high  command 
of  the  Federalist  ranks.  In  order  that  the  arguments  might  have 
the  widest  possible  circulation,  Peck  had  the  letters  republished 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Political  Wars  of  Otsego  County.  The 
pen  of  Jedediah  Peck  was  wielded  adroitly  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  appeal  to  the  ordinary  frontiersman.  He  launched  a  savage 
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attack  upon  lawyers  who,  as  a  group,  were  never  popular  with 
common  citizens  and  who  were  staunch  supporters  of  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  leadership.  He  made  much  of  his  own  lack  of  formal  educa¬ 
tion.  “I  dare  say,”  he  wrote  Abraham  Ten  Broeck,  “you  cannot 
only  prove  by  your  old  books,  that  despotic  government  is  best; 
but  that  courts  of  inquisition,  are  the  best  to  keep  the  dull  rebels 
in  awe,  to  govern  the  swinish  multitude,  to  teach  block-heads,  and 
that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion.”  19 

No  attack  was  made  on  William  Cooper.  In  fact  a  political 
meeting  presided  over  by  Peck  unanimously  voted  to  support 
Cooper  for  reelection  to  Congress.20  Peck  took  care  not  to  identify 
himself  with  the  anti-Federalists.  His  objective  was  a  greater  voice 
for  the  common  man  from  within  the  Federalist  party.  His  first 
efforts  were  not  successful,  for  in  the  election  of  1796  he  ran  well 
behind  his  arch  enemy  Jacob  Morris.  However,  a  few  men  of 
no  mean  ability  came  to  support  the  views  of  Jedediah  Peck.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  was  Obadiah  German  of  Chenango 
County,  who  soon  exerted  considerable  influence  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley. 

The  triangular  issue  between  United  States,  France,  and  Britain 
which  plagued  the  presidential  administrations  of  John  Adams, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  James  Madison  was  injected  into  the  politics 
of  the  region.  Peck,  who  distrusted  the  British  as  only  an  ex- 
Revolutionary  soldier  could,  found  himself  sympathetic  to  Repub¬ 
lican  France.  The  Jay  Treaty,  which  was  considered  anti-French 
by  many,  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  local  citizens  and  was 
supported  in  Congress  by  William  Cooper.21  In  1797  Peck  was 
again  defeated  for  the  state  Assembly  but  was  appointed  a  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  along  with  Dr.  Joseph  White  of 
Cherry  Valley,22  whose  political  sentiments  were  closely  in  tune 
with  those  of  his  judicial  colleague. 

By  the  following  year  the  tide  of  the  Jeffersonian  Republicans 
was  running  strong  throughout  the  entire  state.  Jedediah  Peck  and 
Obadiah  German  were  elected  to  the  Assembly  as  Federalists. 
Once  in  office  both  men  frequently  voted  on  the  side  of  the 
Republicans.23  When  President  John  Adams  sent  emissaries  to 
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relations  with  that  country,  his  envoys  were  told  that  they  must 
pay  a  bribe  as  the  price  of  opening  negotiations.  This  scandalous 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  French  government  did  much  to 
alienate  its  friends  in  America.  Peck,  writing  under  his  well-known 
pseudonym,  Plough- Jogger,  made  the  interesting  observation  that 
the  French  Directorate  did  not  reflect  the  desires  of  the  French 


people.24 

The  Plough-Jogger  was  too  ardent  a  nationalist  to  advocate 
action  which  might  prejudice  the  honor  of  his  country.  In  the 
spring  of  1798  a  meeting  of  local  citizens  presided  over  by  Peck 
sent  a  letter  to  the  President  lauding  Adams’  efforts  to  settle  the 
French  issue  amicably  and  referring  to  the  ties  of  friendship  be¬ 
tween  France  and  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  the  letter 
heaped  scorn  on  the  French  Directorate  and  called  for  the  defense 
of  our  national  honor.25  Peck’s  attitude  coincided  closely  with 
that  of  the  Federalist  President  but  was  much  too  pro-French  for 
the  local  leaders  of  the  Federalist  party.  In  the  face  of  a  mounting 
attack  Peck  steadfastly  continued  to  maintain  that  he  was  not  an 
anti-Federalist  and  that  he  had  not  joined  the  “French  Party.”  26 

On  the  ninth  of  March,  1799,  Peck  was  dismissed  from  his  office 
as  judge  in  what  was  purely  a  political  move.27  The  battle  lines 
were  now  clearly  drawn  between  the  aristocratic  leadership  and 
the  followers  of  the  indomitable  Jedediah  Peck,  for  even  William 
Cooper  entered  the  lists  to  oppose  vigorously  the  reelection  of 
the  Plough-Jogger  to  his  seat  in  the  state  Assembly.28  In  this  con¬ 
test  Peck  was  triumphant.  Victory,  contested  so  bitterly  by  the 
followers  of  Cooper  and  coming  only  a  few  weeks  after  Peck  had 
been  removed  from  the  bench,  plainly  indicated  that  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  was  losing  political  control  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna. 

During  the  summer  of  1798  the  Federalists  pushed  the  infamous 
Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  through  Congress.  Under  the  terms  of 
these  laws  severe  restraints  were  placed  on  the  activities  of  im¬ 
migrants  and  it  became  a  crime,  not  only  to  organize  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  the  legal  acts  of  the  government,  but  to 
direct  malicious  writing  against  the  President  and  Congress.  The 
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sagacious  minds  of  Jefferson  and  Madison  saw  the  incipient  threat 
to  American  liberties  which  lay  behind  these  laws,  and  their 
sentiments  were  soon  made  known  through  the  famous  Kentucky 
and  Virginia  Resolutions.  During  the  debate  which  arose  over  these 
resolutions  in  the  New  York  Assembly  Peck  identified  himself 
with  the  opinions  of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  and  sought  to  pass  a 
resolve  denouncing  the  Federal  Acts  as  unconstitutional.  Obadiah 
German,  on  the  other  hand,  opposed  only  those  portions  which 
pertained  to  sedition.29  Peck’s  abhorrence  of  this  restrictive  legis¬ 
lation  led  him  to  ask  his  followers  to  sign  a  petition  calling  for  its 
repeal.  The  petition,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  John  Arm¬ 
strong,  denounced  the  laws  in  violent  terms.  No  doubt  the  real 
objective  was  to  acquaint  the  local  citizens  with  the  most  unsavory 
features  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts. 

William  Cooper  saw  what  he  thought  to  be  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  put  his  rival  out  of  action.  With  this  objective  in 
mind  he  persuaded  the  United  States  District  Attorney,  Richard 
Harison,  to  bring  charges  against  Peck  on  the  ground  that  the 
petitions  he  was  circulating  violated  the  Sedition  Law.  Peck  was 
subsequently  indicted,  arrested,  and  taken  under  guard  from  his 
home  in  Burlington  Township  to  New  York  City  where  he  was 
placed  in  confinement  to  await  trial.  This  manhandling  of  a  popular 
leader  who  was  slight  of  build,  not  at  all  formidable  in  appearance, 
and  who  had  a  record  of  honorable  service  in  the  Revolution,  did 
grave  damage  to  the  Federalists.  No  less  competent  a  reporter  than 
Jabez  D.  Hammond  stated:  “A  hundred  missionaries  in  the  cause 
of  democracy,  stationed  between  New-York  and  Cooperstown, 
could  not  have  done  so  much  for  the  republican  cause  as  this 
journey  of  Judge  Peck,  as  a  prisoner,  from  Otsego  to  the  capital 
of  the  state.”  30 

The  Federalists  were  quick  to  realize  that  they  had  made  a 
strategic  blunder.  Harison  found  that  to  try  Peck  in  New  York 
City  would  be  a  difficult  task  since  the  witnesses  who  lived  some 
two  hundred  miles  away  were  loath  to  leave  their  homes.  Further¬ 
more,  the  Federalists  of  the  Otsego  region  feared  the  political 
consequences  of  such  a  trial.  For  these  reasons  Peck  was  released 
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without  trial,  but  not  before  the  matter  had  been  brought  to  the 
personal  attention  of  Secretary  of  State  Timothy  Pickering  and 
President  Adams.31 

By  1800  Peck  and  German  were  securely  in  the  Jeffersonian 
Republican  fold.  As  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  Independence,  Peck 
was  undoubtedly  subjected  to  Revolutionary  propaganda  and 
probably  was  well  acquainted  with  liberal  political  dogma  before 
he  took  up  residence  in  the  Valley.  His  arrest  for  violation  of 
the  Sedition  Act  was  a  final  stroke  which  did  much  to  win  both 
his  and  German’s  conversion  to  the  Jeffersonian  party.  Of  equal 
importance  was  the  fact  that  the  Jeffersonian  politicians  in  the 
New  York  legislature  made  a  calculated  effort  to  change  these  men 
to  their  own  way  of  thinking.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  Peck 
and  German  were  educated  in  the  fine  points  of  Jeffersonian 
philosophy  while  serving  in  the  Assembly.  The  Republican  leaders 
were  well  rewarded  for  their  efforts  because  the  influence  of  these 
two  men  did  much  to  defeat  the  aspirations  of  the  Federalists  in 
the  Upper  Susquehanna  region.32  No  doubt  Robert  Harpur,  the 
founder  of  Harpursville  who  was  noted  for  his  democratic  ideals, 
gave  some  strength  to  the  Jeffersonian  cause,  but  he  had  withdrawn 
from  active  political  life  in  1795.  The  chief  credit  for  the  Federalist 
defeat  should  go  to  Jedediah  Peck  for  he  was  the  first  important 
local  leader  to  challenge  the  Federalist  aristocracy  and  the  most 
consistent  fighter  for  Republican  victory. 

In  November,  1799,  Cooper  complained  that  anti-Federalism 
was  gaining  ground  and  stated  that  he  would  not  run  for  reelec¬ 
tion  to  Congress.  The  following  February  Jacob  Morris  announced 
he  would  not  accept  nomination  for  the  state  Senate.33  With  the 
Jeffersonians  in  power,  Joseph  White,  a  political  friend  of  Peck, 
became  the  first  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Otsego 
County,  a  post  which  William  Cooper  had  held  for  a  time.  A  few 
years  later  the  Council  of  Appointment,  of  which  Peck  was  a 
member,  removed  Jacob  Morris  as  brigadier  general  in  command 
of  a  local  brigade  of  militia.34 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  the  local  aristocrats  had  lost  political 
control  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley.  Originally  the  struggle 
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had  been  directed  from  within  the  Federalist  ranks.  However,  the 
followers  of  Peck  and  German  found  their  sympathies  closely 
aligned  with  the  Jeffersonians,  who  were  generally  pro-French 
and  who  had  faith  that  the  common  man  was  qualified  to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  government  through  the  ballot  box.  As  a  result  they 
embraced  the  political  philosophy  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the 
Republican  party,  which  now  gained  dominance  in  the  area.  Most 
of  the  aristocratic  group  remained  within  the  Federalist  party, 
which  soon  became  stigmatized  as  the  party  of  the  rich  and  well 
born.  These  reactions  were  not  peculiar  to  the  Susquehanna  region 
but  were  similar  to  those  of  the  entire  state  and  to  many  sections 
of  the  nation. 

The  gubernatorial  race  of  1804  found  two  candidates,  Morgan 
Lewis  and  Aaron  Burr,  both  claiming  to  be  Republicans.  Generally 
the  Federalists  cast  their  lot  with  Lewis,  who  won  the  election 
and  who  received  strong  support  in  the  Upper  Susquehanna 
Valley.35  The  local  backing  given  to  Lewis  may  be  attributed  to 
the  personal  unpopularity  of  Burr  who,  during  the  bitter  contest 
over  the  election  returns  of  1792,  had  stated  publicly  that  the 
votes  of  Otsego  County  ought  not  to  be  counted.  It  did  not  mean 
that  the  Federalist  leaders  were  regaining  some  of  their  lost  power, 
for  the  majority  of  state  senators  and  assemblymen  were  regular 
Republicans.  Three  years  later  when  Governor  Lewis,  supported 
by  the  “Lewisite”  or  “Quid”  faction  of  the  Republican  party  and 
its  Federalist  allies,  ran  for  reelection,  the  electors  of  the  Upper 
Susquehanna  region  turned  against  him  in  favor  of  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins,  the  candidate  of  the  “Clintonian”  Republicans. 

The  New  York  Federalists  were  not  yet  dead.  In  an  effort  to 
regain  lost  ground  they  sought  to  identify  themselves  with  the 
policies  of  George  Washington.  For  this  purpose  they  established 
the  Washington  Benevolent  Society,  a  seemingly  charitable  in¬ 
stitution  whose  real  motives  were  political.  This  organization  was 
active  in  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley  for  a  few  years.  In  1807 
a  group  of  120  Federalists  met  in  Hartwick  and  called  on  the  local 
citizenry  for  support.  Significantly  they  signed  themselves,  “your 
federal  republican  brethren  of  this  County,  the  disciples  of  the 
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immortal  Washington.  .  .  ”  36  Two  years  later  the  New  York 
Federalists  won  their  first  election  in  a  decade.  At  this  time  the 
Susquehanna  region  turned  against  the  Republican  candidates.37 

The  Federalist  victory  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  Washington 
Benevolent  Society  or  to  any  action  taken  by  the  party  it  sup¬ 
ported.  The  election  was  purely  a  repudiation  of  the  embargo 
levied  by  the  Jeffersonians  in  a  diplomatic  move  against  the  un¬ 
friendly  acts  of  Britain  and  France.  While  the  embargo  had  been 
passed  in  1807,  its  full  effect,  especially  on  the  price  of  agricultural 
produce,  was  not  felt  until  the  following  year.  The  prosperity  of 
New  York  State,  and  consequently  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley, 
was  dependent  upon  foreign  trade  to  an  unusual  degree.  The 
curtailment  of  commerce  hurt  the  citizen  in  his  pocketbook  and 
he  reflected  his  displeasure  at  the  voting  booth.  Even  the  powerful 
Otsego  Herald ,  which  had  become  an  active  champion  of  the 
Republican  cause,  gradually  came  to  oppose  the  embargo.38 

The  Federalist  triumph  was  short-lived.  With  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo  the  Susquehanna  Valley  returned  to  the  Republican  fold. 
However,  the  sentiments  of  the  local  Republican  leaders  continued 
to  be  anti-British  and  pro-French.  Even  as  late  as  1809  the  Jay 
Treaty  was  still  attacked  by  Peck,  and  the  embargo  was  defended 
even  after  it  had  been  discarded.39  The  election  of  1812  furnished 
the  Federalists  with  their  last  opportunity  to  regain  power  in  the 
Upper  Susquehanna  region.  In  that  year  De  Witt  Clinton  and 
James  Madison  were  the  presidential  candidates.  Both  were  Re¬ 
publicans,  but  the  group  under  Madison  called  for  vigorous  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war  against  Britain  whereas  the  followers  of  Clinton 
favored  peace.  The  Federalists  gave  their  support  to  the  anti-war 
party. 

The  local  Republican  chieftains  favored  Madison  and  the  war. 
The  residents  of  the  Valley  generally  were  opposed  to  the  hostili¬ 
ties,  and  the  Republican  campaign  was  not  successful.40  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  Republican  leadership  again  called  for  support  of  the 
war  and,  although  the  results  throughout  the  state  were  favorable 
to  their  party,  the  Susquehanna  region  gave  it  little  encourage¬ 
ment.  Not  until  the  war  ended  did  the  local  electorate  begin  once 
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again  to  return  the  customary  Republican  majorities.  The  Federal¬ 
ist  party  had  run  its  course  in  local  politics.  By  1812,  just  before 
the  Federalists  won  temporary  successes,  Jacob  Morris  was  com¬ 
plaining  that  the  leading  members  of  his  party  had  been  turned 
out  of  all  political  offices.  Morgan  Lewis,  a  Republican  who  gained 
support  from  the  Federalist  leaders  wrote  to  William  Cooper: 
“Old  Peck  I  fear  has  your  county  in  a  String,  and  if  he  was  him¬ 
self  Hung  I  believe  it  would  be  a  common  Benefit.”  41 

The  pattern  of  political  developments  in  the  Upper  Susquehanna 
was  remarkably  similar  to  that  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  which 
saw  first  the  rejection  of  aristocratic  leadership  and  then  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  Federalist  party,  which  reflected  many  of  the  view¬ 
points  of  the  rich  and  well  born.  Probably  the  New  England 
immigrants  who  settled  the  Valley  brought  Federalist  opinions 
with  them.  In  any  case,  Federalism  dominated  the  area  until  the 
late  i79o’s.  The  question  is,  why  did  the  local  citizens  discard  the 
Federalist  party  after  having  supported  it  strongly  for  several 
years?  It  has  been  customary  for  historians  to  say  that  New  Eng¬ 
landers  rejected  their  conservatism  after  they  had  been  democra¬ 
tized  by  the  frontier.  This  answer,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Susquehanna 
region  is  concerned,  is  too  glib. 

As  has  been  noted  already,  an  aristocracy  appeared  in  that  area 
at  an  early  date.  During  the  frontier  period  the  aristocracy  re¬ 
mained  firmly  in  political  control  and  was  almost  universally  re¬ 
spected  and  admired.  Only  when  the  Valley  began  to  emerge 
from  the  frontier  stage  did  the  revolt  against  the  leadership  of 
high  society  gain  significant  headway.  This  took  place  while  New 
Englanders,  who  were  supposedly  of  Federalist  sympathies,  were 
still  entering  the  locality  in  large  numbers.  The  new  settlers  ought 
to  have  thrown  many  votes  to  the  Federalists,  since  they  hardly 
could  have  had  time  to  become  democratized. 

It  seems  more  likely  that  the  local  citizens  were  motivated  by 
self-interest.  It  has  been  previously  stated  that  in  the  early  years 
they  all  were  engrossed  in  the  problem  of  creating  a  flourishing 
community  out  of  the  primitive  forests.  Success  in  this  endeavor 
would  bring  profit  to  all  concerned.  The  aristocrats  because  of 
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their  wealth,  free  time,  and  political  connections  were  able  to 
sponsor  the  construction  of  such  necessities  as  roads,  mercantile 
houses,  industries,  and  schools.  By  the  turn  of  the  century  the  com¬ 
munity  seemed  assured  of  success.  An  adequate  network  of  roads 
was  under  construction  and  local  stores  and  other  businesses  were 
rapidly  increasing.  No  longer  was  there  a  common  bond  among 
all  classes,  and  the  electorate  was  ready  to  accept  leadership  from 
another  source  should  it  further  their  own  interests  to  do  so. 

While  William  Cooper  and  others  of  high  social  standing  might 
claim  a  firm  belief  in  democratic  principles,  they  allied  themselves 
to  the  Federalist  party  which  stood  for  the  status  quo  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  interests  of  the  country  could  be  best  served  if 
political  control  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy,  well  born, 
and  well  educated.  The  ordinary  man  did  not  object  to  an  aristoc¬ 
racy  provided  the  way  remained  open  for  him  and  his  children  to 
attain  wealth  and  social  standing.  This  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  settlers  entered  the  Valley  in  the  hope  of  bettering 
their  economic  condition  and  in  the  fact  that  the  first  schools  were 
designed  to  train  students  how  to  behave  in  the  most  refined  social 
circles.  When  the  average  citizen  became  convinced  that  the 
Federalist  party  no  longer  served  his  best  interests  he  began  to 
search  elsewhere  for  leadership.  In  the  policies  of  Jedediah  Peck 
he  found  a  program  more  to  his  taste. 

Peck’s  sentiments  are  probably  best  reflected  in  the  following 
sentence,  which  he  endorsed  with  his  signature:  “The  people  can 
never  mean  to  do  anything  that  will  not  advance  the  public 
good;  and  it  is  only  under  momentary  delusion  that  they  can 
act  wrong.”  42  His  efforts  in  the  legislature  were  to  broaden  the 
democratic  base  of  the  government  and  to  increase  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  representatives  to  the  voters.  In  1799  he  proposed  that  the 
system  of  dividing  New  York  into  four  large  districts,  each  elect¬ 
ing  several  state  senators,  be  abandoned  and  that  smaller  districts 
be  formed  which  would  permit  the  voters  to  hold  senators  to  more 
precise  accountability.  In  the  same  year  Peck  introduced  legisla¬ 
tion  providing  for  the  direct  election  of  presidential  electors. 
Two  years  later  Peck  again  put  up  a  strong  battle  for  the  reduction 
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of  the  state  senatorial  districts.43  Such  activities  had  a  natural  appeal 
to  the  common  folk  who,  seeing  a  breach  between  their  own  con¬ 
cerns  and  those  of  the  aristocracy,  were  increasingly  interested  in 
obtaining  greater  political  power  for  themselves. 

Peck  was  strongly  opposed  to  imprisonment  for  debt.  During 
his  first  term  in  the  state  Assembly  he  introduced  and  championed 
a  bill  to  outlaw  this  foolish  practice.  His  proposal  was  all  inclusive 
for  it  stated  that  no  citizen  and  inhabitant  of  New  York  “.  .  . 
shall  be  held  to  bail,  or  imprisoned  within  the  same  [New  York 
State],  on  any  civil  action  for  any  debt,  demand  or  contract,  ex¬ 
pressed  or  implied.  .  .  44  Since  many  of  the  local  inhabitants 

had  borrowed  money  in  the  process  of  establishing  themselves  in 
the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley,  they  applauded  this  action. 

It  is  manifest  that  Peck’s  policies  had  a  broad  popular  appeal.  He 
knew  what  the  people  wanted  and  sought  to  obtain  it  for  them.  His 
unsuccessful  effort  to  enact  a  law  to  allow  the  registration  of  deeds 
and  similar  papers  in  the  offices  of  justices  of  the  peace  and  town 
clerks 45  was  of  the  type  to  be  appreciated  by  people  whose 
records  were  more  subject  to  loss  by  fire  and  weather  than  is  the 
case  today. 

No  cause  was  to  bring  Jedediah  Peck  more  lasting  fame  than  his 
struggle  on  behalf  of  the  common  schools.  The  law  of  1795  which 
provided  limited  state  funds  for  the  support  of  these  institutions  ex¬ 
pired  in  1800.  The  next  year  Peck  introduced  and  put  up  a  gallant 
struggle  for  legislation  favorable  to  the  schools.46  This  effort  and 
those  of  the  next  few  years  failed.  In  1 805  a  bill  to  aid  the  common 
schools  through  state  funds  was  enacted.  While  this  measure  was 
not  introduced  by  Peck,  it  is  believed  to  have  grown  out  of  his 
labors.47  It  was  not  until  six  years  later,  after  Peck  had  retired  from 
public  office,  that  the  legislature  authorized  the  governor  to  set 
up  a  commission  to  work  out  a  system  of  public  schools.48  Peck  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  and  it  is  generally  considered 
that  he  was  the  chief  architect  of  the  report  that  followed. 

The  recommendations  of  the  commission  were  enacted  into  law. 
Each  township  was  to  be  divided  into  school  districts.  The  districts 
were  to  elect  a  board  of  trustees  and  raise  by  taxation  sufficient 
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funds  to  build  a  schoolhouse  and  keep  it  in  repair.  Monies  allotted 
by  the  state  to  each  township  were  to  be  matched  by  equal  funds 
raised  by  the  township  through  taxation.  Such  funds  were  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  teachers’  salaries  and  were  to  be  apportioned 
among  school  districts  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  in 
each  district  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  inclusive.  An  in¬ 
teresting  proposal  was  that  a  state  superintendent  of  schools  was 
to  be  appointed  to  oversee  the  entire  system.  This  was  the  first  step 
taken  in  this  nation  to  organize  the  elementary  schools  of  any  state 
into  a  uniform  pattern.49 

Peck’s  interest  in  the  common  schools  was  predicated  on  the 
philosophy  that  even  the  child  of  poor  parents  ought  to  receive  at 
least  an  elementary  education.  To  De  Witt  Clinton  who  had  com¬ 
plimented  him  on  his  efforts  to  win  favorable  legislation  for  the 
schools  Peck  replied  in  his  own  spelling:  “I  anticipate  great  ad- 
vantag  in  the  defusion  of  useful  knolege  from  them  [the  school 
funds],  amongst  the  lower  order  of  the  people.”  He  then  went 
on  to  commend  Clinton  for  the  latter’s  labor  to  establish  schools 
for  the  poor  children  of  New  York  City,  adding  that  his  own  work 
was  “principly  projected”  to  help  the  poor.50 

While  the  Republicans  took  positive  action  of  a  nature  calculated 
to  appeal  to  the  common  man,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  attack 
the  Federalist  program.  The  Federalists  were  accused  of  sponsor¬ 
ing  public  debt  to  win  the  support  of  the  rich,  who  had  money 
to  invest,  and  of  attempting  to  curtail  democratic  processes.  The 
latter  argument  was  reinforced  by  the  passage  of  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws  and  the  arrest  of  Judge  Peck. 

In  further  support  of  the  thesis  that  the  local  citizens  were 
motivated  principally  by  their  own  self-interest,  it  ought  to  be 
noted  that  they  formed  no  binding  attachment  to  any  of  the 
local  leaders.  When  they  became  satisfied  that  the  aristocratic 
Federalists  no  longer  served  them  best,  they  turned  to  the  Jeffer¬ 
sonian  Republicans.  Yet  when  the  local  Republican  leadership 
endorsed  the  embargo  and  the  War  of  1812,  the  people  turned 
against  them. 

From  the  available  evidence  it  seems  most  likely  that  the  democ- 
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racy  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna  was  not  peculiar  to  the  frontier 
but  reflected  the  same  interest  in  markets  and  profits  found  else¬ 
where.  Nor  was  it  entirely  a  local  product.  While  the  activities 
of  men  like  Peck  and  Obadiah  German  had  prepared  the  populace 
to  embrace  the  Jeffersonian  principles,  they  themselves  were  in¬ 
spired  and  guided  by  the  state  and,  more  especially,  the  national 
leadership  of  the  Republican  party.  Since  the  Republican  philoso¬ 
phy  is,  in  large  measure,  traceable  to  Jefferson,  it  may  be  said 
that  he,  and  through  him  the  European  philosophers,  played  a 
part  in  shaping  the  political  thought  prevalent  in  the  V alley. 

For  several  years  after  the  decline  of  the  Federalists,  political 
conflict  was  restricted  to  a  struggle  between  various  factions  of 
the  Republican  party,  an  experience  which  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  whole  state  and  many  sections  of  the  nation.  As  we  shall  see, 
political  control  did  not  pass  to  the  tradesmen  and  small  farmers 
as  Jedediah  Peck  had  hoped. 


e  n  O  // 


Principal  Roads  circa  1810 

These  are  the  approximate  routes. 


Chapter  6 

the:  rise  of  capitalistic 

ENTERPRISE,  1800-30 


IN  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  one  Isaac  “Fac- 
Totum”  advertised  himself  as  a  “Barber,  periwig-maker,  Surgeon, 
Parish-Schoolmaster,  Blacksmith,  and  Man  Midwife.”  1  It  would 
be  extravagant  to  claim  that  Isaac  typified  the  initiative  and  self- 
confidence  of  the  early  settlers.  Still  these  people  displayed  great 
self-reliance  and  were  quick  to  undertake  new  enterprises.  As 
historians  have  demonstrated  on  numerous  occasions,  it  is  perfectly 
natural  to  find  such  persons  in  a  newly  settled  area,  for  citizens 
lacking  in  these  qualifications  would  be  less  likely  to  seek  new 
homes  and  fresh  opportunities  in  remote  places. 

We  have  seen  already  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  frontier  era  was  speedily  coming  to  a  close,  especially 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Susquehanna  Basin.  Small  hamlets 
began  to  appear  here  and  there  throughout  the  Valley.  In  these 
tiny  villages  were  small  industries  and  newly  formed  mercantile 
establishments.  The  area  was  well  disposed  for  the  rapid  advance 
of  capitalistic  enterprise  which  was  soon  to  follow.  Not  all  of 
these  developments  can  be  attributed  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
inhabitants,  because  the  situation  was  such  that  there  were  unusual 
opportunities  for  new  businesses. 

The  river  traffic,  which  continued  to  be  important  for  many 
years,  and  the  construction  of  an  adequate  road  net  to  eastern 
markets  had  done  much  to  stimulate  the  activities  of  merchants. 
Certain  other  changes  were  taking  place  within  the  region  which 
encouraged  not  only  the  merchants  but  also  the  local  tradesmen 
and  industrialists.  As  the  frontiersman  cleared  his  land  and  brought 
an  increasing  acreage  under  cultivation,  he  produced  a  greater 
surplus  of  agricultural  goods.  This  in  turn  meant  a  greater  volume 
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of  business  for  the  merchant  who  purchased  farm  products  for 
sale  in  distant  markets. 

The  activity  of  the  farm  family  changed  slowly  in  the  face  of 
new  circumstances.  It  consumed  less  and  less  of  the  products  of 
its  own  labor  and  concentrated  on  goods  which  could  be  sold  to 
merchants.  The  result  was  specialization;  the  agriculturalist  ex¬ 
changed  his  own  produce  for  goods  offered  by  the  merchants. 
There  was  considerable  competition  for  farm  produce,  as  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  frequent  newspaper  advertisements  offering  to  buy 
various  agricultural  goods.  At  the  same  time  the  local  stores  began 
to  offer  a  wider  variety  of  items  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 
Under  these  conditions  trade  flourished  and  there  was  ample  op¬ 
portunity  for  enterprising  men  to  establish  businesses.  Before  long 
stores  began  to  advertise  the  latest  New  York  fashions.  By  1 8 1 8 
S.  Mather  &  Son  of  Cherry  Valley  were  offering  French  and 
English  millinery,  and  within  the  next  decade  a  firm  was  offering 
clothing  designed  in  London.2 

An  examination  of  early  account  books  and  other  contemporary 
sources  reveals  that  local  economy  continued  to  be  based  on  farm 
and  forest  products.  This  situation  remained  true  for  some  time, 
although  it  became  obscured  by  the  expanding  exchange  of  goods 
and  services.  The  growing  number  of  merchants  and  their  em¬ 
ployees  who  produced  little  of  what  they  consumed,  coupled 
with  the  narrowing  specialization  of  the  farmer,  gave  rise  not  only 
to  increasing  trade  but  to  a  mounting  demand  for  the  services  of 
artisans.  By  1810  a  gold  and  silversmith  was  established  at  Coopers- 
town,3  and  eight  years  later  James  Averell,  Jr.,  and  Hervey  Luce, 
saddle  and  harness  makers,  signed  a  partnership  agreement.4  Such 
developments  are  typical  of  many  others  which  were  taking  place 
throughout  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley. 

Firms  were  established,  naturally  enough,  at  strategic  points 
where  they  could  expect  to  do  the  most  business.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  they  appeared  first  in  the  northern  sector.  As  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Valley  grew  in  wealth,  it  attracted  en¬ 
terprising  merchants  and  artificers.  Although  this  portion  of  the 
basin  was  never  as  flourishing  as  the  northern  and  central  areas, 
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the  village  of  Windsor  became  a  trading  center  of  some  im¬ 
portance.5 

The  Sullivan  campaign  in  1779  had  directed  the  attention  of 
many  persons  to  the  area  west  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna.6  As  a 
result  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  found  a  flourishing 
community  springing  up  in  that  part  of  the  state,  for  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  was  evident,  especially  to  persons  accustomed  to  the 
poorer  farm  lands  of  much  of  New  England.  At  the  same  time 
the  settlement  of  the  Ohio  region  was  proceeding  at  a  rapid  rate. 
The  opening  of  this  vast  territory  was  to  have  a  continuing  and 
changing  influence  on  the  Susquehanna  Basin  over  a  period  of 
many  years. 

Maps  made  in  the  early  iSoo’s  show  the  growth  of  a  road  net 
reaching  out  from  the  Susquehanna  River  to  tap  the  maturing 
communities  to  the  west.7  By  1808  the  villages  of  Bainbridge  and 
Unadilla  had  direct  connections  with  this  inland  area.  In  the 
north  the  Great  Western  Turnpikes  ran  from  Albany  to  Cherry 
Valley  and  thence  by  alternate  routes  south  or  north  of  Lake 
Otsego  on  to  the  interior.  Neither  the  state  nor  local  governments 
had  sufficient  funds  to  construct  highways  to  the  new  frontier 
regions.  Nor  was  there  much  chance  that  the  government  could 
raise  the  necessary  capital  since  farmers  living  in  the  older  set¬ 
tlements  to  the  east  had  no  desire  to  tax  themselves  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  new  agricultural  areas  to  commerce.  As  a  result  most 
of  the  routes  to  the  west  were  financed  with  private  capital 8 
furnished  by  persons  who  expected  to  profit  from  western  trade 
or  by  those  who  hoped  the  tolls  charged  for  use  of  the  roads 
would  provide  a  good  return  on  their  investment.  From  the 
available  evidence  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  considerable  sums 
were  raised  within  the  Susquehanna  Valley  by  turnpike  com¬ 
panies  chartered  for  the  purpose  of  building  roads  to  the  west.9 

The  usual  experience  within  New  York  State  was  that  turn¬ 
pike  corporations  did  not  realize  significant  profits,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  the  upkeep  of  roads  was  enormously  expensive.  This  general¬ 
ization  holds  true  for  the  Susquehanna  region.  A  traveler  reported 
that  in  1815  the  route  from  Catskill  to  Unadilla  to  Oxford  had  not 
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been  repaired  in  some  time,  and  the  records  of  the  Otsego  Lake 
Turnpike  Company  reveal  chronic  financial  difficulties.10 

Table  4 

Legal  Charges  Established  in  1800  by  the  New 
York  Legislature  for  the  Turnpike  Running 

FROM  CaTSKILL  TO  UNADILLA  a 


Traffic 

Charge 

20  sheep  or  hogs 

8  cents 

20  cattle,  horses,  or  mules 

20  cents 

Horse  and  rider 

5  cents 

One  horse  sulky  or  chaise 

1 2  V2  cents 

Coach 

25  cents 

Four-wheeled  carriage  drawn  by 

two  horses,  mules,  or  oxen 
( 3  cents  more  for  each  additional 


animal )  12V2  cents 

Sleigh  drawn  by  two  horses  or  oxen  6  cents 

a  Charges  were  made  at  each  tollgate.  Tollgates 
were  ten  miles  apart. 

Source:  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York ,  23d  Ses¬ 
sion,  Chapter  79. 

While  turnpikes  did  not  realize  the  anticipated  profit  for  in¬ 
vestors,  they  brought  increasing  trade  to  the  Valley.  Tolls  were 
usually  collected  about  every  ten  miles  and  were  low  enough  to 
encourage  commerce.  Table  4  indicates  the  charges  made  on  the 
route  from  Catskill  to  Unadilla  and  is  probably  representative 
of  those  made  on  other  turnpikes  in  the  Susquehanna  region. 
Gaius  L.  Halsey,  who  spent  a  part  of  his  boyhood  along  the 
Catskill-Unadilla  road,  recounts  how  it  was  flooded  with  produce 
from  western  New  York  and  parts  of  Ohio  and  how  the  numerous 
inns  were  crowded  with  travelers.11  Such  traffic  was  carried  to  the 
Unadilla  region  by  the  turnpikes  extending  farther  inland. 

About  1800  a  series  of  roads  was  built  along  the  Mohawk 
Valley.  While  this  route  carried  heavy  traffic,  it  had  a  strong 
rival  in  the  Great  Western  Turnpikes  which  ran  through  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Susquehanna  Basin.  When  Timothy 
Dwight  desired  to  travel  to  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state  in 
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1804  and  again  in  1815,  he  elected  to  use  neither  the  Mohawk  nor 
Great  Western  routes  but  took  a  more  southern  road  which  passed 
through  Unadilla.  A  fourth  alternative,  the  Susquehanna  and 
Bath  Turnpike,  which  ran  west  from  Bainbridge,  was  available 
for  use  by  1808,  and  within  a  decade  a  fifth  route  passed  from 
Windsor  through  Binghamton  on  into  the  interior.12  From  the 
available  sources  it  is  quite  clear  that  prior  to  1830  heavy  traffic 
to  and  from  the  west  was  channeled  through  the  Valley  and  that 
the  local  innkeepers  and  merchants  derived  a  good  profit  from 
it.  Since  these  people  surely  spent  and  invested  a  large  portion  of 
their  income  in  the  Susquehanna  region,  the  whole  area  gained  by 
the  western  traffic,  although  the  local  farmers  must  have  been 
grieved  to  see  the  herds  of  livestock  and  wagons  of  grain  passing 
through  to  compete  with  their  own  products  in  eastern  markets. 

The  advent  of  regular  stagecoach  schedules  and  the  appearance 
of  freighting  wagons  on  the  turnpikes  brought  new  services  to 
the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley  which  encouraged  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  commerce  and  industry.  Business  trips  could  be  made  in 
public  conveyances  which  effected  a  real  saving  in  time,  energy, 
and  money.  No  longer  did  the  traveler  have  to  furnish  his  own 
horse,  which  required  constant  care  during  the  journey.  Stage¬ 
coaches  changed  animals  frequently  and  thus  could  travel  at 
higher  speed,  while  the  passengers  rode  in  relative  comfort  and 
reached  their  destinations  on  a  fixed  schedule.  Goods  could  be 
shipped  more  regularly  and  in  smaller  lots,  for  freighting  wagons 
would  accept  partial  loads  from  several  sources  and  lighter  items 
could  be  transported  by  the  coach  lines. 

Mail  was  an  important  aid  to  business.  While  it  was  not  until 
1827  that  Cooperstown  received  a  daily  delivery,13  adequate  serv¬ 
ice  was  established  throughout  most  sections  of  the  Valley  many 
years  earlier.  Mail  was  not  handled  efficiently,  and  as  late  as  1851 
a  resident  of  Cooperstown,  a  village  which  enjoyed  relatively 
good  service,  complained  about  the  long  delays  and  the  irregularity 
of  schedules.14  Considering  the  prevailing  wage  rates,  the  cost  of 
transportation  and  communication  was  high  by  modern  standards. 
Stagecoach  fare  was  usually  about  five  cents  a  mile,  and  in  1813 
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Noble  Palmer  paid  one  dollar  to  have  two  trunks  brought  from 
Albany  to  Gilbertsville.15 

Commerce  flourished  in  the  Susquehanna  Basin  during  the  period 
from  1800  to  1830  even  though  the  entire  economy  of  the  region 
was  seriously  handicapped  by  inadequate  currency,  credit,  and 
banking  facilities.  In  the  post-Revolutionary  War  years  New  York 
had  one  of  the  soundest  financial  systems  of  any  state  in  the  Union 
and,  as  a  result,  this  perplexing  situation  was  not  so  critical  in  the 
Upper  Susquehanna  as  in  many  sections  of  the  nation.  Still  it  was 
a  hindrance  to  the  expanding  economy  of  the  locality. 

As  we  have  seen  in  an  earlier  chapter,  many  of  the  first  in¬ 
habitants  purchased  their  farms  by  mortgaging  the  land  at  the 
time  they  took  title.  Since  the  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises 
which  sprang  up  later  wrere  dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
products  of  the  agriculturalists,  it  may  be  said  that  in  a  sense  the 
region  raised  much  of  its  own  capital  by  tugging  at  its  own 
economic  boot  straps.  Of  course  the  great  landowners  brought 
much  wealth  to  the  region,  but  they,  too,  borrowed  heavily  and 
their  credit  in  financial  circles  rested  largely  on  their  ownership 
of  real  estate.  From  the  manuscripts  available  in  the  various  col¬ 
lections  cited  in  the  Bibliography,  it  is  evident  that  if  not  all 
the  capital  borrowed  by  the  agricultural  settler  came  from  private 
sources,  at  least  the  vast  bulk  of  it  did.  The  earliest  records  in¬ 
dicate  that  funds  were  advanced  by  the  wealthy  fewT,  but,  as  time 
went  on  and  more  and  more  inhabitants  acquired  capital,  the 
group  of  creditors  grew  larger.  That  a  good  many  of  these  ventures 
ended  in  failure  is  indicated  by  the  numerous  accounts  of  sheriff’s 
sales  recorded  in  the  local  newspapers.  It  is  indeed  difficult  for 
the  modern  investigator  to  recapture  the  hopes,  fears,  and  stark 
disappointments  which  are  hidden  behind  the  worn  old  indentures 
and  the  fading  newspaper  notices. 

The  financial  situation  was  further  complicated  in  that  prior 
to  the  incorporation  of  the  Central  Bank  of  Cherry  Valley  in 
1 8 1 8, 10  no  such  institution  existed  within  the  Upper  Susquehanna 
area.  The  usefulness  of  banking  services  was  fully  apparent  to 
the  local  citizens.  By  1817  the  people  of  the  Cooperstown  area 
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had  begun  to  agitate  for  the  establishment  of  a  bank.17  They  must 
have  been  chagrined  to  see  the  prize  carried  off  by  Cherry  Valley, 
their  most  formidable  rival.  In  1830  the  Otsego  County  Bank  was 
chartered  and  began  operation  in  Cooperstown.18  This  was  the 
second  bank  to  be  formed  within  the  Valley,  and  at  this  time  the 
entire  Basin,  except  for  the  northeastern  sector,  had  inadequate 
banking  facilities. 

The  credit  for  mercantile  activities  doubtless  was  obtained  from 
a  variety  of  sources.  From  the  cases  of  William  Cooper  and  Noble 
Palmer  19  it  seems  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  capital  necessary 
for  the  founding  of  such  businesses  came  from  firms  outside  the 
Valley,  which  advanced  credit  probably  in  the  hope  of  establish¬ 
ing  contacts  which  would  direct  a  portion  of  the  Susquehanna 
trade  through  their  houses.  Once  the  local  merchant  had  established 
himself  he  was  confronted  by  the  complexity  of  a  disorganized 
and  unreliable  currency.  As  has  been  stated  before,  early  trading 
within  the  Valley  was  done  by  barter,  a  technique  which  con¬ 
tinued  in  use  at  least  until  the  Civil  W ar,  although  on  a  diminish¬ 
ing  scale.  But  not  all  business  could  be  transacted  in  this  manner, 
especially  dealings  conducted  outside  the  V alley  itself. 

In  these  early  days  there  were  few  restrictions  on  the  issuance 
of  paper  money.  Consequently  there  was  a  wide  variety  of  bills  in 
circulation  issued  by  banks  and  other  types  of  business  firms.20 
Under  these  circumstances  counterfeiters  had  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  ply  their  evil  practice.  In  1799  the  Otsego  Herald 
warned  its  subscribers  that  spurious  money  was  in  circulation. 
Nor  was  this  merely  an  affair  of  the  moment,  for  the  admonish¬ 
ment  was  repeated  in  the  same  journal  nine  years  later.21  Fraudulent 
bills  were  only  one  worry.  The  value  of  notes  not  only  depended 
on  the  financial  stability  of  the  issuing  institution,  but  the  notes 
declined  in  value  in  proportion  to  the  distance  they  were  removed 
from  that  organization.  For  these  reasons  bills  fluctuated  in  worth 
from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place. 

This  situation  multiplied  the  hazards  of  business  transactions, 
especially  in  areas  like  the  Upper  Susquehanna  which  did  not 
receive  news  as  rapidly  or  as  frequently  as  more  centrally  located 
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regions.  By  1820  the  local  newspapers  were  serving  the  community 
well  by  publishing  tables  of  bank-note  values  at  frequent  intervals. 
The  failure  of  distant  banks  concerned  the  local  inhabitants  since 
bills  were  widely  circulated,  a  fact  well  illustrated  by  a  letter 
written  to  James  Fenimore  Cooper  in  1814  warning  that  a  New 
Jersey  bank  had  stopped  payment.22  Small  wonder  it  is  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Valley  began  to  campaign  for  local  banks. 

The  growing  demand  for  banks  and  the  increasing  concern  for 
the  changing  value  of  bank  notes  was  merely  a  reflection  of  the 
waxing  of  capitalistic  enterprise.  The  growth  of  invested  wealth 
was  fully  apparent  on  the  farms  where  animal  husbandry  gradually 
encroached  on  the  importance  of  plant  agriculture.  Livestock  was 
relatively  expensive;  hence  the  farmers  had  considerable  sums 
invested  and  were  capitalists  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  With 
this  change  in  emphasis  the  quality  of  stock  became  of  prime 
importance,  and  from  the  mid  1790’$  on  the  local  newspapers  were 
full  of  advertisements  offering  stud  service  by  pedigreed  animals. 

The  desire  to  improve  the  quality  of  farm  products  is  mirrored 

Table  5 

Prizes  Offered  at  the  First  Agricultural  Fair  Held  under  the 
Auspices  of  the  Otsego  County  Agricultural  Society, 

14  October  1817 


Item 

First  Prize 

Second  Prize 

Spring  Wheat 

$12 

00 

fee* 

Indian  Corn 

12 

8 

Peas 

10 

5 

Barley 

7 

Maple  Sugar 

10 

— 

Cheese 

5 

— 

Lamb,  male 

5 

— 

Bull  (3  years  old) 

10 

— 

Swine,  female 

5 

— 

Swine,  male 

5 

— 

Yoke  of  Oxen  (3-5  years  old) 

10 

— 

Milch  Cow 

7 

5 

Wool  Cloth 

10 

Flannel 

3 

— 

Source:  Otsego  Herald ,  9  October  1817. 
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in  the  creation  of  the  Otsego  County  Agricultural  Society  in 
1 8 17. 23  This  organization  was  launched  with  great  gusto.  Its  first 
fair,  held  on  the  fourteenth  of  October,  1817,  was  modeled  after 
those  of  the  famous  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society  24  and  set  the 
pattern  for  future  fairs  in  the  Valley.  Although  a  variety  of  enter¬ 
tainment  was  available,  the  chief  interest  centered  on  the  agricul¬ 
tural  exhibits.  Local  farmers  brought  their  best  products  to  be 
shown  at  the  fair.  Prizes  were  awarded  for  the  best,  and  sometimes 
for  the  second  best,  items  displayed.  Considering  the  value  of  the 
dollar  at  that  time,  prizes  were  large.  This  fact  becomes  remarkable 
when  one  realizes  that  it  was  not  until  1819  that  the  state  govern¬ 
ment  began  extending  liberal  financial  aid  to  county  agricultural 
organizations.25 

No  doubt  the  value  of  the  awards  encouraged  farmers  to  enter 
the  contest,  but  rivalry  probably  was  an  even  more  important 
factor.  There  was  considerable  prestige  to  winning  a  prize.  Local 
newspapers  carried  accounts  of  the  prize-winning  articles  and  of 
their  producers.  At  least  as  early  as  1818  the  winners  were  given 
certificates  testifying  to  their  accomplishment.  Many  a  farmer 
carefully  fattened  his  best  pig  in  an  effort  to  win  recognition  for 
his  agricultural  skill,  while  his  wife  strove  to  produce  a  bolt  of 
cloth  which  would  gain  the  applause  of  her  neighbors.  The  result 
of  this  competition  probably  was  an  important  factor  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  local  agricultural  practice.  Since  the  prosperity  of 
the  entire  Valley  was  linked  closely  with  farming,  everybody 
benefited. 

The  first  fair  proved  to  be  an  impressive  social  function.  All 
the  local  dignitaries  attended  and  from  outside  the  Valley  came 
Governor  De  Witt  Clinton,  General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  and 
Elkanah  Watson,  the  famous  exponent  of  agricultural  exhibitions. 
Jacob  Morris,  the  first  president  of  the  Otsego  County  Agricultural 
Society,  who  had  labored  hard  to  establish  the  organization,  and 
Watson  made  speeches  which  were  well  received.  Clinton  was 
sufficiently  impressed  with  the  first  fair  to  write  Morris  a  compli¬ 
mentary  letter  concerning  it.26 

The  establishment  of  the  Otsego  County  Agricultural  Society 
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encouraged  the  formation  of  other  similar  organizations.  The  path 
of  these  societies  was  beset  with  pitfalls  and  they  did  not  always 
function  successfully.  Regardless  of  their  failures  local  agriculture 
continued  to  advance,  although  it  was  sometimes  faced  with  seem¬ 
ingly  insurmountable  odds. 

We  have  seen  that  the  raising  of  cattle  and  hogs  for  sale  as 
beef  and  pork  had  been  pursued  since  the  first  settlement  of  the 
region  after  the  Revolution.  In  1805  the  editor  of  the  Otsego 
Herald  advised  his  readers  to  rub  tar  at  the  root  of  the  horns  of 
cattle  left  outdoors  during  the  winter.27  This  and  other  bits  of 
knowledge  offered  now  and  then  by  the  local  journals  indicate  a 
continuing  interest  in  the  raising  of  cattle  and  pigs.  In  1825  there 
were  about  100,000  cattle  in  the  Valley  and  not  under  70,000 
hogs.28 

The  presence  of  a  large  number  of  cattle  made  the  appearance 
of  a  dairy  industry  a  natural  development.  As  early  as  1796  it 
was  reported  that  cheese  of  excellent  quality  was  produced  in  the 
area  just  south  of  Canadarago  Lake.  At  the  initial  fair  of  the 
Otsego  Agricultural  Society,  Jacob  Morris  and  Elkanah  Watson 
referred  favorably  to  the  local  dairy  industry.  A  political  tract 
written  in  1827  stated  that  Delaware  County  was  devoted  largely 
to  dairying.29  In  spite  of  the  importance  of  milk  and  its  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  dairy  industry  had  not  yet  reached  its  zenith,  for  at 
this  time  local  agriculturalists  were  focusing  their  attention  on 

During  the  spring  of  1813  Aaron  Hamton,  a  resident  of  New 
Jersey,  crossed  the  northern  sector  of  the  Unadilla  Valley  and 
noted  the  “fine  flocks  of  sheep,  with  excellent  fleeces  of  wool.”  30 
The  interest  in  wool  growing  had  taken  a  grip  on  the  Upper  Sus¬ 
quehanna  some  years  earlier,31  and  what  Hamton  observed  was 
merely  the  result  of  a  profitable  enterprise.  In  January,  1816,  the 
price  of  high  quality  wool  in  New  York  City  was  $1.06  per 
pound.32  Prices  dropped  considerably  in  the  following  years,  but 
sheep  raising  remained  a  profitable  business  and  was  conducted 
throughout  all  sections  of  the  Valley.  In  1825  there  were  about 
270,000  sheep  in  the  Upper  Susquehanna  region.33  By  1830  this 
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industry  was  flourishing  and  merchants  had  begun  to  advertise 
for  wool.  The  interest  in  sheep  was  not  a  local  phenomenon  but 
widespread  throughout  New  York  and  other  of  the  northern 
states. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  make  it  quite  obvious  that  by  the 
close  of  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  subsistence 
farming  had  been  left  far  behind.  Increasingly  large  amounts  of 
profit  were  being  turned  back  into  the  farms  and  agriculture  had 
become  truly  capitalistic.  It  should  not  be  taken  for  granted  that 
all  of  the  old  activities  had  been  suspended.  Census  reports  give 
ample  proof  that  the  women  folk  were  still  occupied  at  the  spin¬ 
ning  wheel  and  the  hand  loom.  Grains,  especially  wheat  and  corn, 
continued  to  be  raised  in  large  quantities  for  sale  in  the  East,  al¬ 
though  a  considerable  proportion  must  have  been  used  as  feed 
for  the  rapidly  swelling  number  of  farm  animals. 

Maple  sugar  remained  for  many  years  an  important  source  of 
profit.  The  period  of  sugar  making  was  generally  considered  a 
joyous  occasion  when  young  and  old  joined  in  common  effort. 
The  technique  for  the  manufacture  of  this  article  did  not  change 
greatly  in  the  period  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  Sap  was  caught  in 
wooden  troughs  as  it  dripped  slowly  from  the  trees.  As  the  liquid 
accumulated  it  was  collected  in  pails  and  carried  to  the  spot  where 
it  was  to  be  boiled  down.  Sarah  Amelia  Fairman  recorded  this 
procedure  as  she  saw  it  performed  in  1820: 

In  the  edge  of  the  Woods  we  saw  the  operation  of  preparing 
the  Sap  for  Sugar — here  we  sat  down  for  a  few  moments  to 
rest  ourselves  and  view  the  several  objects  presented  to  our 
view — just  in  front  of  us  was  a  large  pole  teid  [tied]  across 
two  upright  stick [s]  notch’d  so  as  to  lodge  the  beam — on 
this  pole  was  [were]  hung  strong  trammel [s]  made  of  the 
notches  of  trees — on  these  were  hung  three  large  iron  kettles 
over  a  rapid  but  steady  fire  into  which  was  poured  the  Sap  to 
be  boiled  down  until  it  was  formed  into  a  thick  syrrup  [sic] 
when  it  was  taken  to  the  house  to  convert  into  pleasant  tasted 
[sic]  Maple  Sugar — [sic]  34 
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In  spite  of  all  the  mounting  farm  profits  the  wages  of  agricultural 
labor  remained  low.  In  the  account  book  35  of  an  unknown  resident 
of  the  Fly  Creek  area  the  typical  cases  of  Ransford  Loomis  and 
Timothy  Barrus  are  recorded.  In  1825  Loomis  contracted  to  start 
work  on  the  thirty-first  of  March  and  continue  for  eight  months 
during  the  period  of  greatest  agricultural  productivity,  when 
wages  were  at  their  best,  for  nine  dollars  per  month.  A  half  decade 
later  Barrus  agreed  to  labor  one  year  and  six  days  for  $110.  Of 
course  both  men  received  their  board  and  room  in  addition  to 
their  wages.  Even  so  the  pay  seems  pitifully  small.  Wages  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  low  during  the  period  prior  to  i860,  although  they 
increased  somewhat  when  manufacturing  firms  began  to  compete 
with  the  farm  for  labor. 

Prior  to  1800  small-scale  industry  had  made  an  appearance  in 
the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley.  During  the  next  thirty  years  it 
was  to  grow  rapidly.  The  reasons  for  this  industrial  expansion  were 
varied  and  are  often  difficult  to  ascertain.  There  were  some  basic 
factors  which  stimulated  such  enterprise.  As  the  economy  ex¬ 
panded,  more  and  more  capital  became  available  for  investment  in 
manufacturing  and  allied  activities.  The  era  of  water  power  was 
in  full  sway,  and  the  region  was  rich  in  this  resource.  Certain  raw 
materials  such  as  wood,  wool,  and  grain  were  present  in  large 
quantities.  The  growing  highway  system  and  the  waters  of  the 
Susquehanna  afforded  the  necessary  freighting  facilities. 

Aaron  Hamton,  on  his  journey  across  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Valley  in  1813,  was  impressed  with  the  thriving  appearance 
of  the  area.  He  noted  the  bustling  activity  of  Cooperstown,  and, 
as  he  moved  farther  west  into  the  Unadilla  Valley,  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  potash  works  and  distilleries.  Both  of  these  in¬ 
dustries  were  the  result  of  natural  causes.  In  December  of  1807 
the  price  of  a  ton  of  potash  or  pearlash  had  soared  to  $225  in 
New  York  City.36  Usually  the  price  was  much  lower.  In  1830  it 
was  $145  per  ton,37  a  far  more  normal  figure.  In  any  case  the  raw 
material  was  plentiful,  and  the  price  remained  sufficiently  high 
to  insure  the  manufacturer  a  good  profit.  As  a  result,  asheries 
were  set  up  in  considerable  numbers,  and  by  1825  about  ninety 
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of  these  establishments  were  operating  in  the  Valley.38  This  activity 
was  important  in  all  sections  of  the  Basin  except  the  southern  area 
lying  in  the  townships  of  Windsor  and  Colesville. 

There  was  no  reason  to  go  thirsty  in  the  Upper  Susquehanna, 
for  the  New  York  census  report  of  1825  indicates  there  were  from 
eighty  to  ninety  distilleries  scattered  throughout  the  region.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  attribute  this  circumstance  to  the  intemperate 
habits  of  the  local  citizens;  alcohol  was  cheaper  to  transport  than 
the  bulky  grains  and  for  this  reason  distilleries  became  a  logical 
and  profitable  business.  Nor  was  it  confined  to  the  Susquehanna 
region,  for  the  inhabitants  of  other  inland  areas  who  found  them¬ 
selves  handicapped  by  high  transportation  costs  adopted  the  same 
procedure.  A  further  economy  could  sometimes  be  effected  by 
using  the  mash  which  was  a  by-product  of  distillation  as  feed  for 
hogs  and  cattle.  However,  the  reduction  of  grains  to  alcoholic 
beverages  was  not  a  cure-all  for  the  transportation  problem  since 
the  eastern  whiskey  market  was  often  glutted.39 

No  social  stigma  was  associated  with  the  manufacture  of  whiskey 
at  this  time  for  the  temperance  movement  had  not  yet  made  its 
appearance  in  the  Valley.  The  partnership  of  Noble  and  Hayes, 
two  prominent  and  respected  merchants  of  Unadilla,  found  itself 
with  a  surplus  of  grain  and  began  the  distilling  of  rye  and  corn 
whiskey  as  a  matter  of  course.40  No  doubt  others  entered  the  in¬ 
dustry  under  similar  circumstances.  Even  Noble  Palmer,  a  devoted 
churchman  who  was  once  selected  to  conduct  the  evening  Sab¬ 
bath  worship  during  the  illness  of  the  local  pastor,  set  up  a 
still  near  Gilbertsville  in  18 13. 41 

The  large  quantities  of  grain  and  the  presence  of  water  power 
made  the  manufacture  of  flour  and  meal  a  natural  enterprise. 
Milling  had  been  a  common  business  prior  to  1 800,  and  its  growth 
continued  after  that  date.  By  1825  there  were  about  130  gristmills 
in  the  Valley.42  During  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
a  series  of  mills  were  built  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  city  of 
Oneonta  and  became  the  nucleus  around  which  a  thriving  settle¬ 
ment  grew. 

The  development  of  the  lumber  industry  was  similar  to  that  of 
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milling.  In  1825  there  were  well  over  400  sawmills  in  the  Valley.43 
This  industry  was  widespread  throughout  the  entire  Basin,  but 
considering  the  high  ratio  of  sawmills  to  population  in  the  extreme 
southern  portion,  lumbering  must  have  been  relatively  most  im¬ 
portant  in  that  region.44  The  cheapness  of  timber  and  the  low 
wages  of  labor  made  the  cost  of  lumber  surprisingly  low.  Hamton 
reported  that  in  1813  pine  boards  could  be  purchased  in  Worcester 
Township  for  prices  ranging  from  five  to  six  dollars  per  thousand. 
The  large-scale  production  of  flour  and  lumber  was  in  keeping 
with  the  experience  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  for  by  1810  they  were 
two  of  New  York’s  leading  industries.45 

Water  power  alone  can  account  for  the  erection  of  cotton  fac¬ 
tories.  The  cloth-producing  industry  began  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.46  It  grew  slowly  and  by  1825 
there  were  eight  plants  producing  cotton  in  the  Upper  Susque¬ 
hanna  region  and  at  least  seven  other  factories  making  wool 
cloth.47  Since  sheep  raising  was  a  waxing  agricultural  pursuit,  it 
would  be  expected  that  woolen  factories  would  do  well.  This  was 
not  the  case,  for  ten  years  later,  although  the  number  of  cotton 
factories  had  increased,  not  over  four  woolen  plants  were  in  op¬ 
eration.48  The  cloth-producing  industry  in  the  period  prior  to 
1830  was  strictly  limited  to  the  Unadilla  V alley  and  to  that  portion 
of  the  Susquehanna  area  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  Otsego 
County.  Cloth  manufacturing  had  not  yet  achieved  full  stature, 
but  by  this  time  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  yards  of  woven 
goods  were  being  produced  each  year  by  power-driven  machinery. 

By  1825  the  metal  industry  had  gained  a  toe  hold  on  the  northern 
sector  of  the  Valley.  The  New  York  census  of  that  year  reveals 
that  there  were  five  iron  works  and  thirteen  trip  hammers  in  op¬ 
eration.  Sometime  earlier  a  tin  and  sheet  iron  factory  had  been 
established  at  Hartwick.49  A  machine-tool  industry  of  importance 
sprang  up  for  a  while  in  the  village  of  Fly  Creek.  The  metal  trade 
continued  for  several  years  but  never  became  highly  significant 
in  the  economy  of  the  region. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  complete  picture  of  industrial 
growth.  Thus  far  we  have  examined  what  might  be  arbitrarily 
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termed  the  major  industrial  developments  of  the  period  prior  to 
1830.  We  have  done  so  without  considering  the  tanneries,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  which  had  grown  up  in  the  Valley.  Actually  industry  was 
varied  and  many  productive  enterprises  were  under  way.  Hamton 
noted  that  some  of  the  poorer  residents  in  Worcester  Township 
made  shingles.  James  Fenimore  Cooper  said  that  a  few  people 
earned  their  livelihood  by  fishing.  A  local  firm  manufactured 
pianofortes  and  organs.  A  chair  factory  and  marble  works  flour¬ 
ished.50  An  Aqueduct  Association  was  formed  to  pipe  water  into 
the  homes  of  the  Cooperstown  residents.51  To  list  all  the  activities 
which  include  such  additional  pursuits  as  brick,  hat,  and  pail 
making,  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable. 

The  rise  of  industrial  enterprise  resulted  in  a  growing  number 
of  nonagricultural  workers — a  fact  lamented  by  Jacob  Morris.52 
All  was  not  quiet  on  the  labor  front.  In  1814  a  meeting  of  the 
mechanics  of  Otsego  County  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
wages.53  The  results  of  this  effort  are  not  known.  They  could 
not  have  been  very  great,  however,  for  the  daily  pay  of  skilled 
mechanics  in  1830  was  not  over  one  dollar  a  day  and  common 
laborers  were  paid  about  half  that  amount. 

The  expanding  economy  could  support  a  larger  number  of 
professional  folk,  and  this  group  continued  to  increase.  In  the  early 
days  the  community  had  suffered  from  a  decided  lack  of  medical 
services.  This  situation  was  largely  rectified  by  the  close  of  the 
third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  a  good  many  physicians 
had  begun  to  practice  in  the  Valley.  The  medical  profession  was 
well  organized,  and  there  were  frequent  newspaper  notices  of 
meetings  held  by  the  local  doctors. 

From  1800  to  1830  the  economy  of  the  Valley  had  grown  at  a 
very  rapid  rate.  Subsistence  farming  was  pretty  much  a  thing  of 
the  past.  The  agriculturalists,  who  had  invested  increasing  capital 
in  farms,  produced  more  and  more  goods  for  sale  and  purchased 
more  and  more  of  the  items  they  themselves  consumed.  Mercantile 
houses  sprang  up  to  participate  in  the  mounting  trade.  Manufactur¬ 
ing  became  important.  The  road  to  economic  maturity  was  not  as 
smooth  as  it  appears  through  the  distorting  glass  of  time.  Many, 
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many  ventures  ended  in  soul-searing  failure.  Not  all  sectors  of 
the  Valley  experienced  the  same  degree  of  advancement.  In  1813, 
after  cotton  manufacturing  had  begun,  there  were  still  large  tracts 
of  unoccupied  wild  lands  in  the  Valley.54  The  variation  in  personal 
wealth  was  growing  wider.  While  some  lived  in  fine  homes  and 
dined  off  linen  cloth,  others  dwelt  in  crude  shelters.  However,  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  enjoyed  a  reasonable  standard  of 
living  somewhere  between  these  two  extremes. 

The  Upper  Susquehanna  was  not  insulated  against  the  economic 
ills  of  the  nation.  The  banking  and  currency  problem  so  prevalent 
in  the  country  at  large  was  keenly  felt.  The  strangling  effect  of 
the  Jeffersonian  embargo  of  1807  was  enough  to  cause  the  local 
voters  temporarily  to  abandon  the  Republican  party.  When  the 
Panic  of  1819  came  to  pass  its  impact  also  reached  the  Valley, 
although  not  with  the  devastating  fury  experienced  in  many  other 
areas. 

By  reading  old  newspapers,  diaries,  letters,  and  other  documents 
through  which  one  can  view  the  struggle  as  seen  in  the  eyes 
of  contemporaries,  it  at  once  becomes  apparent  that  this  was  a 
seesaw  battle.  Yet,  in  less  than  half  a  century  the  primeval  forests 
had  been  subdued  and  the  industrial  revolution  had  begun  in  the 
Valley.  Who  can  help  but  marvel  at  the  initiative,  the  energy, 
and  the  courage  of  those  who  wrought  this  change? 


Chapter  7 

ADJUSTMENT  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
ECONOMY,  1830-60 


AMONG  the  characteristics  of  great  men  none  is  more  important 
than  that  of  vision.  This  William  Cooper  possessed  in  great  meas¬ 
ure.  With  other  men  of  foresight  he  predicted  that  eventually  the 
waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson  would  be  joined.  “Of  its 
practicability,”  he  wrote,  “there  can  be  no  doubt,  whilst  the  world 
has  as  yet  produced  no  work  so  noble;  nor  has  the  universe  such 
another  situation  to  improve.  Its  obvious  utility  will  hereafter 
challenge  more  attention;  men  of  great  minds  will  turn  their 
thoughts  and  devote  their  energies  to  its  accomplishment,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  it  will  one  day  be  achieved.”  1  Many  years  later 
James  Fenimore  Cooper  2  stood  watching  the  waterway  his  father 
had  envisioned.  In  half  an  hour  he  saw  at  least  twenty  boats  pass 
by.3  The  economic  significance  hidden  behind  this  pleasant  scene 
was  of  enormous  import  to  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley. 

In  1825  the  Erie  Canal  was  opened  for  traffic  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Hudson  River.  The  construction  of  this  waterway 
reduced  the  cost  of  shipping  a  ton  of  goods  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York  City  from  about  one  hundred  dollars  to  ten,  and  the  time 
from  approximately  twenty  days  to  eight.  So  cheap  did  trans¬ 
portation  now  become  that  agriculture  in  the  Susquehanna  region 
suffered  from  the  competition  of  the  broad  and  fertile  acres  of 
the  American  Middle  West.  The  effect  of  western  agricultural 
productivity  was  not  immediately  felt,  but  as  time  went  on  more 
and  more  of  the  inland  territory  was  broken  by  the  plow  and  the 
situation  became  increasingly  acute.  In  1835  over  86,000  barrels 
of  flour  and  over  95,000  bushels  of  wheat  moved  eastward  from 
the  Buffalo  terminus  of  the  Erie  Canal.  Five  years  later  the 
quantity  had  expanded  to  over  633,000  barrels  of  flour  and  more 
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than  881,000  bushels  of  wheat.4  Small  wonder  it  is  that  at  this 
time  a  local  citizen  complained  of  the  growing  size  of  the  mid- 
western  wheat  crop.5  So  effective  was  the  canal  and  so  productive 
were  the  western  farms  that  foodstuffs  usually  sold  in  New  York 
City  for  only  slightly  more  and  sometimes  even  less  than  they 
did  in  the  Valley.6  This  situation  was  enough  to  lower  the  value 
of  lands  not  only  in  the  Susquehanna  area  but  in  all  the  southern 
countries  which  had  been  by-passed  by  the  waterway.7 

The  local  farmers  were  not  the  only  ones  to  feel  the  impact 
of  the  Erie  Canal.  Merchants  who  dealt  in  agricultural  produce 
were  hard  hit.  The  freighting  wagons  no  longer  rolled  over  the 
turnpikes  in  such  large  numbers,  for  shipment  by  water  was 
cheaper.  Only  the  stagecoaches,  which  traveled  at  a  much  faster 
rate  than  the  canal  barges,  were  able  to  compete  with  the  new 
medium  of  transportation.8 

The  energetic  citizens  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna  region  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  retire  without  a  struggle  to  regain  economic 
advantage  over  the  West.  When  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton  called 
for  the  construction  of  a  state  road  to  run  approximately  over  the 
present  route  of  the  Erie  Railroad  from  the  Hudson  River  to  Lake 
Erie,  they  endorsed  his  proposal,  although  it  is  unlikely  that  such 
a  project  could  have  broken  the  stranglehold  of  the  canal.  Prom¬ 
inent  in  this  debate  were  Jacob  Dietz  and  Isaac  Hayes,  two  leading 
merchants  of  the  Susquehanna  region.9  Their  efforts  were  un¬ 
availing,  for  the  districts  of  the  state  bordering  on  the  Erie  Canal 
could  see  no  advantage  to  themselves  in  opening  such  a  highway.10 

The  scheme  for  building  the  Erie  Railroad  was  received  with 
favor 11  but  without  universal  enthusiasm.  The  road  was  chartered 
in  1832  but  was  not  completed  until  1851.  While  it  facilitated 
the  movement  of  goods  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Valley,  it 
was  of  no  great  benefit  to  the  region  as  a  whole.  In  fact  it  pro¬ 
vided  a  new  avenue  over  which  products  from  the  swelling  herds 
and  granaries  of  the  West  flowed  to  compete  with  the  products 
of  the  local  agriculturalists.12 

A  more  promising  project  called  for  the  building  of  an  artificial 
watercourse  from  Lake  Otsego  to  tap  the  Erie  Canal  in  the 
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Mohawk  Valley.  This  proposal  required  the  construction  of  a 
series  of  dams  across  the  Susquehanna  to  deepen  the  channel  of 
that  river.  Although  such  a  waterway,  had  it  been  successful, 
might  have  brought  a  measure  of  prosperity  to  the  locality,  it 
could  hardly  hope  to  rival  the  Hudson  route.  The  Otsego  Canal 
never  attracted  wide  support.  If  the  memory  of  Levi  Beardsley  is 
to  be  trusted,  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  portion  of  the 
Upper  Susquehanna  region  preferred  an  alternate  plan  linking  the 
Chenango  River  to  the  Erie  Canal  at  Utica.13 

It  soon  became  obvious  that  the  Otsego  proposal  was  a  political 
impossibility.  In  1833  the  project  was  completely  abandoned  and 
the  state  legislature  authorized  the  construction  of  the  Chenango 
Canal,  which  was  opened  four  years  later.  While  it  could  hardly 
be  termed  an  economic  success,  the  Chenango  route  continued  in 
use  for  many  years.  Trade  was  diverted  to  the  new  waterway,  and 
the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley  was  placed  at  an  even  greater  dis¬ 
advantage.  Windsor,  which  had  once  been  a  commercial  center 
of  some  importance,  declined,  and  Binghamton,  fed  by  the  new 
canal,  began  to  prosper.14 

A  further  blow  was  dealt  the  economy  of  the  Upper  Susque¬ 
hanna  when  a  series  of  railroads  was  built  along  the  Mohawk  be¬ 
tween  Albany  and  Buffalo  in  the  mid  1830’s.  While  they  did 
not  eliminate  stagecoaching,  they  did  seriously  deplete  the  number 
of  travelers  who  in  days  past  had  journeyed  through  the  Valley 
on  their  way  to  and  from  the  rapidly  developing  West.  The  victory 
of  the  Mohawk  Route  over  the  Great  Western  Turnpikes  and 
other  highways  to  the  south  was  now  complete.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  the  economy  of  the  entire  nation  was  shaken  by  the 
Panic  of  1837. 

This  was  perhaps  the  darkest  hour  encountered  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna  since  the  tragic  days  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution.  John  Sawyer  has  stated  that  by  1844  every  prominent 
merchant  in  Cherry  Valley  had  either  failed  or  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.15  Whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  the  Susquehanna  region 
had  suffered  a  series  of  jolting  economic  shocks.  Great  must  have 
been  the  agony  of  those  who  saw  their  businesses  fail  or  the  value 
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of  their  farms  decline.  Yet  out  of  this  misery  was  born  a  series  of 
adjustments  which  were  to  return  a  measure  of  prosperity. 

Certain  factors  tended  to  cushion  the  impact  of  depressing 
circumstances.  Transportation  had  been  improved  so  greatly  that 
by  1838  one  could  travel  from  Cooperstown  to  New  York  City 
in  twenty  hours.16  At  this  time  a  ton  of  merchandise  could  be 
hauled  from  Unadilla  to  Catskill  for  about  f>2o.17  Freighting  charges 
were  high  when  compared  with  the  low  rates  offered  by  the  canals 
but  were  not  prohibitive  for  goods  of  light  weight  and  high  value. 
Fortunately  wool  growing  and  dairying  continued  to  be  profitable 
enterprises  and  as  the  western  competition  grew  sharper  local 
farmers  concentrated  more  and  more  on  sheep  and  cattle. 

From  1825  to  1829  the  price  of  wool  had  been  low.  With  the 
start  of  the  third  decade  prices  rose  sharply,18  just  at  the  right  time 
to  provide  a  windfall  for  the  distressed  agriculturalists  who  were 
feeling  the  pinch  of  western  competition.  Evidence  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  interest  in  sheep  is  contained  in  the  New  York  State  census 
reports.  By  1835  there  were  about  360,000  of  these  animals  on 
Susquehanna  farms,  and  a  decade  later  the  number  had  increased 
to  approximately  460,000.  Local  merchants  were  quick  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  changing  circumstances  and,  to  judge  from  the 
advertisements  in  local  journals,19  sought  eagerly  to  obtain  wool 
and  sheep  skins. 

After  1 845  sheep  husbandry  had  a  marked  decline,  although  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  wool  continued  to  be  produced  for  a  number 
of  years.20  The  reason  for  the  dwindling  interest  in  sheep  is  that 
the  western  farmers  had  entered  the  market  and  once  again  the 
local  agriculturalists  had  found  the  competition  too  keen.21  This 
experience  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Upper  Susquehanna  region  but 
was  merely  a  reflection  of  what  was  happening  throughout  all 
New  York  and  New  England.22 

In  the  fall  of  1841  a  discerning  visitor  declared  that  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna  the  chief  agricultural 
occupation  was  dairying.23  This  observation  is  borne  out  by  evi¬ 
dence  from  other  sources.  In  fact  farmers  throughout  the  entire 

D 

region  were  devoting  increasing  energy  to  the  dairy  industry.  In 
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1845  about  four  and  one-half  million  pounds  of  butter  and  well 
over  three  million  pounds  of  cheese  were  made  in  the  Valley.24 
Ten  years  later  the  annual  production  of  butter  and  cheese  had 
swollen  to  over  five  million  and  over  three  and  one-half  million 
pounds,  respectively.25  Local  merchants  did  not  monopolize  the 
dairy  trade,  for  by  1848  at  least  one  New  York  City  firm  had 
established  an  extensive  chain  of  agencies  in  the  north  central 
section  of  the  Valley  to  collect  dairy  products  for  sale  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis.26 

In  1847  the  price  of  butter  climbed  to  eighteen  cents  a  pound, 
and  even  James  Fenimore  Cooper  was  moved  to  laud  the  rising 
farm  prosperity.27  Dairying  proved  to  be  a  safe  and  profitable 
business  for  the  Susquehanna  farmers  and  remained  an  important 
enterprise  for  many  years.  This  development  was  fully  in  keeping 
with  the  changing  status  of  agriculture  throughout  many  sections 
of  the  Northeast,  where  dairy  farming  found  increasing  favor. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  the  interest  in  milk  products  was 
not  accompanied  by  further  agricultural  change,  for  the  New 
York  State  census  reports  give  evidence  to  the  contrary.  After 
1825  hog  raising  declined  slowly  for  twenty  years  before  it  shrank 
to  relative  insignificance.  Wheat  growing  diminished  greatly  in 
the  decade  following  1845.  Both  of  these  developments  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  mounting  competition  from  the  West.  In  his  search 
for  more  profitable  undertakings  the  local  farmer  tried  a  variety 
of  crops.  By  1845  the  Upper  Susquehanna  region  was  harvesting 
about  a  million  bushels  of  potatoes  annually,  but  ten  years  later 
the  yield  was  much  less,  a  fact  probably  resulting  from  potato 
rot  which  made  its  appearance  in  New  York  State  in  1843. 28  Flax 
growing  gained  prominence  for  a  time  and  in  the  mid- 1850’s 
apple  orchards  attained  some  importance.  However,  the  crop 
which  proved  to  be  of  more  lasting  significance  was  hops. 

A  shrewd  observer  might  have  predicted  that  hop  growing 
would  one  day  occupy  a  place  of  importance  in  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley,  for  as  early  as  1769 
Richard  Smith  had  reported  wild  hops  in  the  area  which  were 
suitable  for  use  even  without  the  benefit  of  cultivation.29  Still  the 
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business  of  producing  hops  was  not  to  be  undertaken  lightly.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  Vermont  had  almost  a 
monopoly  on  hop  growing,30  and  it  required  an  enterprising  spirit 
to  challenge  the  established  commercial  contacts  of  this  region. 
Nor  was  it  a  simple  matter  to  start  a  hop  yard. 

Considerable  capital  was  required  for  this  type  of  agriculture. 
Planting  was  a  laborious  procedure.  No  yield  could  be  expected 
until  the  second  year,  a  situation  which  could  be  alleviated  by 
raising  certain  other  crops  in  the  same  field  with  the  immature 
hops.  As  the  yard  developed  the  young  vines  were  trained  to  climb 
cords  attached  to  long  poles.  Once  the  plants  began  to  yield,  they 
were  maintained  from  eight  to  twelve  years,  after  which  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  start  anew.  During  all  this  time  constant  at¬ 
tention  was  required.  The  vines  had  to  be  pruned,  cultivated 
frequently,  heavily  fertilized,  and  guarded  against  insects  and 
disease.  Picking  demanded  much  labor.  Frequently  the  young 
people  of  both  sexes  were  engaged  to  harvest  the  crop,  and  con¬ 
siderable  gaiety  attended  the  event. 

Exactly  when  hop  growing  began  in  the  Upper  Susquehanna  is 
unknown,  but  small  crops  were  produced  for  many  years  before 
it  became  a  major  agricultural  pursuit  in  the  iSqo’s.31  Prior  to 
mid-century,  hop  production  had  assumed  feverish  proportions 
and  in  1855  the  Valley  raised  well  over  three  and  a  half  million 
pounds.32  Hop  growing  was  not  strictly  confined  to  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  region  but  was  largely  restricted  to  a  sector  of  New  York 
State  continguous  to  the  Valley.  In  i860  nearly  90  percent  of  the 
total  hop  crop  of  the  United  States  was  raised  in  New  York  and 
over  one  third  of  the  New  York  production  came  from  Otsego 
County.33  Hop  growing  remained  an  important  occupation  until 
about  1 880  when  new  hop-raising  districts  sprang  up  in  the  West 34 
and  again  the  local  farmers  gave  way  to  the  formidable  competi¬ 
tion  of  their  distant  rivals. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overemphasize  the  importance  of  hops 
to  the  locality.  The  farmers,  as  suited  their  new  economic  status, 
established  a  Hop  Growers’  Association.35  The  agriculturalists 
were  not  the  only  ones  to  benefit,  for  the  producers  of  this  crop 
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needed  a  variety  of  supplies,  from  poles  to  sacking.  Merchants  were 
quick  to  take  up  the  profitable  business  of  furnishing  these  neces¬ 
sities,  and  by  the  late  1840’s  the  local  newspapers  were  full  of 
advertisements  directed  to  hop  growers.  A  typical  case  is  that  of 
Wright  Westcott  who  loudly  proclaimed  he  had  everything  “nec¬ 
essary  for  the  Hop  Trade.”  36  While  profits  were  good  enough 
to  encourage  the  continued  production  of  hops,  the  business  was 
not  without  its  headaches,  for  violent  price  fluctuations  made  it 
a  speculative  enterprise.37 

Very  few  of  the  local  farms  had  over  five  hundred  acres  and 
most  had  under  one  hundred.38  Considering  that  nearly  all  farm 
chores  were  still  done  by  hand,  this  pattern  of  landholding  is  not 
surprising.  In  any  case  it  was  profitable,  and  on  the  eve  of  the 
Civil  War  local  farmers  found  their  positions  secure.  The  Panic 
of  1857  hurt,  but  it  had  no  lasting  effect.  The  challenge  of  the 
West  had  been  met,  and  products  were  being  marketed  which 
could  not  be  profitably  produced  by  areas  farther  inland  for  many 
years  in  the  future.  Even  so,  a  new  factor  had  come  into  play 
which  was  to  place  further  curbs  on  local  agriculture.  About 
1840  various  types  of  farm  machinery39  began  to  appear.  These 
devices  worked  well  on  the  flat  farms  of  the  Midwest  but  most  of 
them  were  unsuited  to  the  hilly  country  of  the  Susquehanna. 
Since  this  was  the  case,  not  even  lower  transportation  costs  would 
make  possible  competition  on  equal  terms  with  the  interior 
regions.  Farm  machinery  did  not  come  into  widespread  use  until 
after  the  defeat  of  the  southern  Confederacy,  and  when  it  did  the 
Susquehanna  agriculturalists  were  not  visibly  shaken,  for  they  had 
learned  long  years  before  that  certain  products  were  secure  against 
their  distant  rivals. 

The  remarkable  recovery  staged  by  the  farmers  of  the  Upper 
Susquehanna  after  the  series  of  economic  shocks  sustained  during 
the  1830’s  was  the  result  of  their  ability  to  adopt  programs  suit¬ 
able  to  the  changing  circumstances.  It  does  not  detract  from  their 
credit  to  point  out  that  certain  conditions,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  the  American  fondness  for  a  taste  of  hops  in  malt  beverages, 
facilitated  the  return  of  agricultural  prosperity.  In  1 846  the  prices 
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of  farm  products  soared  and  remained  at  high  levels  the  following 
year.  During  the  mid  1850’$  the  Crimean  War  brought  an  increased 
demand  for  foodstuffs  on  the  part  of  Europe.  The  dairy  industry 
was  stimulated  by  the  growing  size  of  cities  and  the  rapidly 
mounting  density  of  population  which  in  New  York  State  rose 
from  fifty-one  persons  per  square  mile  in  1840  to  over  eighty- 
one  in  i860.40  This  concentration  of  people  in  urban  areas  was  a 
result  of  industrialization. 

By  mid-century  New  York  was  manufacturing  over  a  hundred 
million  dollars  worth  of  goods  annually,41  and  was  considered  a 
major  industrial  area.  While  the  Upper  Susquehanna  was  not 
among  the  most  heavily  industrialized  sections  of  the  state,  it 
continued  to  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  manufactured 
articles  which  were  important  to  the  local  economy.  About  1830 
industrial  activities  began  to  show  a  marked  change  from  those 
which  had  sprung  from  frontier  origins. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  was  the  rapid  decline  in 
the  number  of  distilleries.  Census  reports  indicate  that  in  1825 
there  were  about  ninety  of  these  plants  in  operation.  Ten  years 
later  there  were  not  over  twenty-three,  and  by  1845  the  number 
had  fallen  below  twelve.  The  reasons  for  this  development  may 
be  assigned  to  the  Erie  Canal,  which  had  opened  the  eastern 
markets  to  western  grain  and  grain  products.  Local  asheries  suf¬ 
fered  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  the  distillation  plants  except  that  their 
decline  was  not  so  rapid.  Probably  the  growing  scarcity  of  timber 
was  the  most  effective  curb  on  the  production  of  potash. 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century  the  editor  of  the  Otsego 
Herald  warned  his  readers  against  the  destruction  of  timber  lands.42 
Unfortunately  his  sensible  precaution  was  not  adequately  heeded 
and  the  destruction  of  the  forests  proceeded  at  a  rapid  rate.  After 
1845  the  number  of  sawmills  dropped  sharply,43  and,  although 
lumber  remained  a  significant  product  until  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  industry  was  well  on  its  way  to  minor  importance  simply 
because  no  effective  scheme  of  conservation  had  been  adopted  to 
protect  the  forest  resource.  Nowhere  was  this  so  evident  as  in 
the  extreme  southern  tip  of  the  Valley  which  lies  in  Broome 
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County.  Here  lumbering  had  assumed  a  position  of  major  im¬ 
portance.  In  1841  a  traveler  reported  that  most  of  the  timber  had 
been  cut  off  in  this  region  and  that  the  lumber  industry  was  “about 
done.”  44  While  this  statement  may  have  been  a  little  premature, 
the  depletion  of  timber  soon  brought  a  further  decline  in  the 
fortunes  of  that  area. 

During  the  period  from  1830  to  i860  the  New  York  census 
reports  indicate  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  gristmills,  which 
would  be  expected  in  view  of  western  competition.  Tanneries  were 
not  so  greatly  affected,  which  may  be  a  reflection  of  the  continued 
interest  in  cattle.  However,  they  too  declined  after  1845.  Cloth 
manufacturing  remained  relatively  stable  during  this  period,  show¬ 
ing  neither  marked  gains  nor  losses.  The  most  impressive  develop¬ 
ment  was  the  appearance  of  a  wide  variety  of  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  central  and  northern  sector  of  the  drainage  basin. 

In  1855  the  following  products  among  many  others  were  being 
manufactured  in  Otsego  County:  snaths,  hoes,  rakes,  rope,  silver¬ 
ware,  paper,  medicines,  glue,  matches,  augers,  cheese  boxes,  barrels, 
ladders,  bricks,  bedsteads,  and  gloves.45  It  will  be  noted  that  these 
items  were  useful  to  the  local  consumer.  Probably  most  were  sold 
within  the  Valley.  If  high  transportation  costs  made  it  difficult  for 
the  farmers  to  compete  in  eastern  markets,  the  same  factor  pre¬ 
vented  manufacturers  whose  establishments  were  located  outside 
the  Susquehanna  area  from  tapping  the  local  markets.  Thus,  the 
industries  of  the  Basin  operated  within  a  restricted  but  protected 
market. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  local  businesses  was  the  print¬ 
ing  establishment  which  had  been  founded  by  Elihu  Phinney  in 
the  1790’s  and  which  was  carried  on  after  his  death  by  his  sons. 
In  1838  the  Phinneys  had  five  presses  and  employed  about  forty 
people.  Each  year  they  printed  approximately  200,000  almanacs 
and  children’s  books,  8,000  Bibles,  and  60,000  other  volumes,  chiefly 
school  books.46  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  not  even  the  pious 
people  of  the  Susquehanna  could  consume  8,000  Bibles  each  year, 
let  alone  the  large  quantities  of  other  works.  However,  books 
were  light  in  weight  and  high  in  value  and  could,  therefore,  bear 
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the  cost  of  transportation.  The  Phinney  brothers  prospered  and 
were  probably  worth  100,000  dollars  by  mid-century.47  None¬ 
theless,  they  found  it  expedient  to  move  their  firm  to  a  more 
favorable  location,  which  they  did  after  two  fires  had  destroyed 
much  of  their  equipment  in  1 849.48 

By  the  mid- 1850’s  steam  engines  had  made  their  appearance  in 
the  Valley.  This  invention  was  to  have  a  decided  effect  on  manu¬ 
facturing.  The  Susquehanna  region  was  rich  in  water  power,  but 
it  had  no  coal.  Nor  were  the  transportation  facilities  favorable  for 
the  importation  of  this  mineral.  Without  coal,  steam  engines  could 
hardly  be  used,  and  without  steam  power,  manufacturing  was 
sorely  handicapped.  This  situation  did  not  become  acute  until 
after  the  Civil  War  when  steam  driven  machinery  came  into  wide¬ 
spread  use,  but  thinking  persons  must  have  realized  its  significance 
long  before  and  laid  their  plans  accordingly. 

Even  during  the  hard  times  of  the  1830’s  stores  handled  divers 
articles  as  may  be  seen  from  Table  6.  With  the  return  of  pros¬ 
perity  in  the  late  1 840’s,  the  demand  for  more  and  higher  quality 
goods  ascended  and  merchants  and  tradesmen  flourished.  By  1855 
a  wide  variety  of  trades  was  plied,  from  pharmacy  to  gunsmith- 
ing.49  Although  European  styles  were  sometimes  advertised,  New 
York  City  continued  to  be  the  center  of  fashions.  To  keep  pace 
with  the  increasing  business,  merchants  extended  their  contacts 
to  new  areas.  Huntington,  Dietz,  and  Company  of  Oneonta  ad¬ 
vertised  wares  from  New  York  City,  Albany,  and  Boston.50  The 
wealth  of  a  considerable  number  of  citizens  is  mirrored  in  the 
fact  that  expensive  clothing  was  offered  for  sale.  One  Cooperstown 
firm  even  notified  the  public  that  it  had  frock  coats  in  addition  to 
an  assortment  of  other  fine  clothes.51 

The  maturing  of  the  economy  of  the  Valley  gave  rise  to  an  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  banks.  Prior  to  the  Civil  War  several  of  these 
institutions  were  established.  The  banking  system  of  New  York 
State  was  on  a  firm  basis.  The  Safety  Fund  Law  proposed  by 
Martin  Van  Buren  and  enacted  by  the  state  legislature  required 
each  bank  to  place  funds  equal  to  3  percent  of  its  capital  stock 
in  the  state  treasury  to  be  used  to  pay  the  debts  of  insolvent  banks 
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Table  6 


Sales  Recorded  in  the  Account  Book  of  a  Store  in  Unadilla  in  1839 


Items 

Price 

Items 

Price 

1  gal.  molasses 

.69 

1  pr.  silk  gloves 

.38 

4  pds.  nails 

.36 

1  cake  soap 

•13 

2  pds.  putty 

.20 

1  pr.  shoes 

1.50 

1  bu.  wheat 

1.38 

V2  pd.  sulphur 

.06 

5  doz.  eggs 

.50 

1  pd.  chalk 

.06 

6  yds.  calico 

1. 13 

1  g.  nutmeg 

.19 

4  pds.  red  lead 

.56 

1  pitch  fork 

.50 

1  fur  cap 

2.00 

2  pr.  stockings 

.88 

1  plow  point 

.50 

1  bonnet 

•75 

1  pr.  suspenders 

•U 

1  scythe 

•94 

1  almanac 

.03 

2  yds.  ribbon 

•31 

1  shovel 

1. 00 

12  yds.  silk 

12.75 

2  gimlets 

.12 

2  g.  cloves 

.12 

1  pr.  mittens 

1. 00 

V2  pd.  shot 

.06 

17  pds.  sugar 

1.70 

1  shawl 

I*I3 

lA  gal.  wine 

.50 

1  pd.  shellac 

.50 

1  pd.  chocolate 

.22 

1  pd.  ginger 

•17 

1  bunch  matches 

.06 

198  ft.  boards 

I-39 

1  comb 

.10 

1  g.  opium 

•44 

1  padlock 

•U 

1  plow 

7.00 

Source:  “G  &  C  Day  Book  C,”  MS  account  book  of  a  firm  in  Una¬ 
dilla,  probably  Sheldon  Griswold  and  Lewis  Cone,  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Arnold  W.  Sherman  of  Unadilla. 


and  thus  gave  depositors  a  measure  of  protection  unknown  in 
most  other  states.  Counterfeiting  continued  to  be  a  problem.  Cer¬ 
tain  spurious  bills  were  made  so  cleverly  that  they  were  accepted 
by  a  bank  in  Unadilla.52  From  all  outward  appearances  the  local 
banks  seem  to  have  been  well  administered.  New  York  City  banks 
had  a  habit  of  descending  on  local  institutions  with  large  sums  in 
bills  and  demanding  redemption.53  This  trick  was  undoubtedly 
annoying  to  the  Susquehanna  financiers,  but  it  had  the  good  effect 
of  forcing  them  to  maintain  a  high  ratio  of  liquid  assets. 

In  this  stable  economy  members  of  professions  continued  to 
labor  diligently.  Occasionally  the  quiet  was  disturbed  by  the 
appearance  of  a  newcomer  who  was  greeted  coolly  by  those  who 
were  well  established  and  desired  no  further  competition.54  From 
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time  to  time  a  traveling  quack  would  appear,  ply  his  wares,  and 
move  on.  Great  must  have  been  the  righteous  wrath  of  the  Oneonta 
physicians  when  they  read  the  following  paragraph  as  a  news  item 
in  a  local  journal: 

Prof.  C.  E.  Gillett,  A.M.M.D.  of  New  York,  has  opened  an 
Office  for  a  few  days,  at  the  “Oneonta  House,”  in  this  village, 
No.  3,  up  stairs.  Where  he  will  treat,  advise  and  prescribe  for 
every  species  of  Disease,  Accute  Chronic,  Organic  and  private 
or  Venerial,  in  the  most  successful  manner.  He  will  also  give 
examinations  for  character,  Herediary  [sic]  Transmissions, 
choose  Occupations,  partners  in  business,  in  marriage,  improve¬ 
ment  of  memory,  etc,  etc.,  or  make  family  visits  on  satisfactory 
terms.  N.B.  All  examinations  and  treatment  strictly  confidential. 
It  is  expected  the  Dr.  will  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Human  System,  exhibiting  about  150  specimens  in  this  village, 
which  will  be  announced.55 

If  the  professional  folk  had  their  moments  of  trial,  so  did  the 
common  laborers.  The  great  majority  of  these  people  were  still 
employed  for  agricultural  endeavor  although  increasing  numbers 
worked  in  factories  and  at  trades.  Usually  all  was  quiet,  but  there 
were  some  demonstrations  for  higher  pay  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 
After  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  wages  increased 
slowly.  In  1832  a  resident  of  Bainbridge  charged  seventy-five  cents 
a  day  for  cradling  oats.56  Seven  years  after  that  date  a  workman  in 
Unadilla  received  one  dollar  a  day  for  haying,57  which  was  about 
the  usual  rate  throughout  New  York  State.  Pay  varied  with  the 
type  of  work  as  well  as  the  season  of  the  year.  In  1 847  a  citizen  of 
the  Springfield  area  charged  seventy-five  cents  a  day  for  sowing 
and  a  dollar  a  day  for  mowing  or  haying.  The  same  man  charged 
from  one  to  two  dollars  for  making  a  pair  of  boots.58  Wages  seem 
to  have  declined  after  the  Panic  of  1857,  for  in  1859  Oliver  Beers 
who  lived  at  Morris  paid  a  laborer  only  fifty  cents  a  day  for 
haying.59 

The  cost  of  living  was  about  the  same  as  that  in  other  rural 
parts  of  New  York  State.  In  April,  1861,  H.  B.  Palmer  paid 
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Table  7 

Miscellaneous  Items  Selected  from  the  Account  Book  of  Oliver 

Beers  of  Morris 

2  May  1853  to  V2  ton  of  hay  $4.00 

11  November  1853  to  1  hide  (68  pds.)  3.40 

22  February  1854  by  10  bu.  oats  3.75 

30  June  1854  by  1  pr.  shoes  1.62 

3  January  1855  to  2  bu.  wheat  4.00 

23  April  1855  by  2  plow  points  1.12 
15  August  1856  by  24  pds.  sugar  2.16 

10  November  1857  by  1  qt.  turpentine  .22 
10  November  1857  by  5  pds.  candles  .83 
28  November  1857  by  V2  pd.  tea  .34 
26  April  1858  by  8V2  yds  calico  1.06 
20  May  1858  by  1  hoe  .25 
2  November  1858  by  1  pr.  boots  3.75 

24  December  1858  by  2  bu.  rye  1.50 

25  December  1858  to  i3A  cords  wood  1.75 
18  February  1859  by  5  pds.  sugar  .50 

31  March  1859  to  12  pds.  butter  2.40 

Source:  Oliver  Beers’  MS  “Account  Book”  in  New  York  State 
Historical  Association. 

two  dollars  a  week  for  board.60  An  idea  of  the  day-to-day  business 
transactions  of  a  local  citizen  may  be  gained  by  noting  the  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  an  old  account  book  set  forth  in  Table  7.  In  1855,  an 
era  of  prosperity,  the  assessed  value  of  land  in  Otsego  County, 
which  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley,  ran 
from  an  average  of  $25.82  per  acre  in  Otsego  Township  to  $10.25 
in  Roseboom.61 

Although  the  economic  situation  was  good,  the  agitation  for 
a  better  system  of  communications  did  not  die  out,  because  the 
local  citizens,  having  seen  the  transformations  wrought  by  the 
Erie  Canal,  were  firmly  convinced  that  an  improved  system  of 
transportation  would  bring  increasing  prosperity.  About  1850 
the  Bainbridge  and  Lanesboro  Steamboat  Navigation  Company 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  steamship  which  would 
ply  the  Susquehanna  between  Bainbridge  and  Lanesboro.  Ap¬ 
parently  a  vessel  was  built  and  launched  at  Bainbridge,  but  the 
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project  failed.62  In  the  early  years  of  the  same  decade  a  plank 
road  was  built  from  Cooperstown  to  Fort  Plain.  This  type  of  road 
required  constant  repair  but  furnished  a  solid  surface  which 
facilitated  the  passage  of  both  heavy  freighting  wagons  and  light 
stagecoaches.  Highways,  however,  could  not  begin  to  approach 
the  efficiency  of  the  canals  when  it  came  to  handling  freight.  This 
fact  was  fully  understood  by  all  concerned,  and  increasing  atten¬ 
tion  was  directed  to  the  possibility  of  building  a  railroad. 

After  considerable  debate  a  charter  was  granted  for  the  Albany 
and  Susquehanna  Railroad,  which  was  to  run  from  Albany  through 
the  Susquehanna  Valley  to  Binghamton.  There  was  enormous  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  this  project.  Nearly  every  issue  of  the  One  onto. 
Herald  in  the  year  1853  carried  highly  favorable  comments  and 
rosy  predictions.  Whether  the  first  burst  of  zeal  burned  itself  out 
or  whether  people  became  so  carried  away  that  they  overestimated 
their  own  resources  is  not  known,  but  when  it  came  time  for  those 
who  had  subscribed  for  stock  to  pay  up,  many  were  reluctant  to 
do  so  and  lawsuits  followed.63  Interest,  as  reflected  in  the  letters 
of  local  citizens,  remained  high.  The  railroad  had  no  more  devoted 
friend  than  the  editor  of  the  Oneonta  Herald  who  continued  to 
hail  its  advent.  In  1855  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  evidence 
that  with  its  completion  the  price  of  flour  would  be  lowered  two 
or  three  dollars  a  barrel  in  Oneonta.64  Despite  his  fervor,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  road  was  delayed  until  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War. 

Not  all  schemes  for  more  rapid  communications  were  retarded. 
During  the  1850’s  the  telegraph  penetrated  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Valley.  For  fifty  cents  ten  words  could  be  sent  from 
Cooperstown  to  New  York  City.65  Henceforth  the  mountainous 
terrain  surounding  the  Susquehanna  region  would  not  delay  the 
arrival  of  important  news.  At  least  one  factor  which  tended  to 
isolate  the  Valley  had  been  canceled  out. 

A  series  of  events  over  which  they  had  little  or  no  control  had 
shaped  the  economic  destiny  of  the  people  of  the  Susquehanna 
Valley.  The  post-Civil  War  period  with  its  railroads  and  the 
appearance  of  the  motor  truck  after  1918  were  to  bring  new  altera- 
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tions.  It  remains  an  inescapable  fact  that  new  and  changing  forces 
of  an  erratic  nature  were  brought  into  play  and  that  the  local 
citizen  had  to  learn  to  deal  with  his  new  environment.  The  three 
decades  following  1830  illustrate  how  a  free  and  self-reliant  people 
were  able  to  rise  to  an  emergency  and  assume  an  ever-changing 
role  in  a  continually  unfolding  national  economy  which  slowly 
raised  the  standard  of  living  throughout  the  entire  nation.  The 
residents  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna  adjusted  well.  In  noting  this 
fact  it  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  price  paid  in  mental  agony  and 
even  physical  suffering.  During  the  1830*5  many  a  local  citizen 
must  have  felt  that  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  capricious  god  of 
chance.  Reverses  and  disappointments  were  the  growing  pains  of 
the  expanding  national  economy,  but  the  misery  of  those  who 
suffered  was  none  the  less  for  that  fact. 

The  role  of  government  in  economy  does  not  bear  discussion 
here.  Yet  no  patriotic  citizen  can  view  the  destruction  of  the 
Susquehanna  forests  through  outright  waste  and  lack  of  conserva¬ 
tion  without  regret.  Had  adequate  protective  measures  been  taken, 
this  resource  might  have  contributed  much  more  to  the  economy 
of  the  times  and  to  that  of  generations  yet  unborn.  Much  of  the 
Valley  was  composed  of  rugged  hills  unsuited  for  farming.  De¬ 
nuding  these  areas  of  protective  and  productive  timber  was  a  grave 
error. 

By  1850  the  Upper  Susquehanna  had  achieved  a  stable  economy, 
and  the  equilibrium  was  maintained  until  well  after  the  Civil  War. 
Living  conditions  had  changed  vastly  since  the  frontier  days  when 
ordinary  folk  went  without  shoes  during  the  warm  summer 
months.  Frame  houses  were  no  longer  possessed  solely  by  the 
most  wealthy  but  were  in  common  use.  Log  cabins  were  still  to 
be  found  here  and  there  but  were  too  few  to  merit  protracted 
attention.  Stone  and  brick  homes,  testifying  to  the  affluence  of 
some  families,  were  now  scattered  throughout  the  area.66  It  is 
evident  that,  in  spite  of  the  squandered  timber  and  the  dishearten¬ 
ing  experiences  accompanying  the  adjustments  to  changing  eco¬ 
nomic  circumstances,  the  standard  of  living  of  all  classes  had  risen 
both  consistently  and  considerably. 


Chapter  8 

NEW  AUGRATIONS,  1825-60 


AMONG  the  characteristics  most  universally  admired  by  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  self-reliance,  daring,  and  an  enterprising  spirit.  To  this 
fact  may  be  attributed  the  unusual  interest  in  the  story  of  our 
westward-moving  frontier.  Perhaps  no  other  chapter  in  history 
tells  such  a  tale  of  courage  and  enterprise  on  the  part  of  so  many 
people  over  so  long  a  period  of  time.  The  early  settlers  entered 
the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley  in  search  of  opportunity.  They 
proved  themselves  resolute  and  hardy  in  their  hunt  for  personal 
advancement.  Could  their  sons  and  daughters  be  expected  to  be 
less  so? 

By  1830  the  economic  fortunes  of  the  Valley  had  undergone 
a  decided  change.  Opportunity  still  existed  by  which  individuals 
could  improve  their  social  and  financial  circumstances,  but  greater 
opportunity  was  to  be  found  in  many  other  sections  of  the  nation. 
The  best  lands  and  mill  sites  had  long  since  been  taken  up.  No 
longer  were  there  areas  where  merchants  and  tradesmen  could  set 
up  businesses  without  fear  of  immediate  competition  from  those 
who  were  already  established.  Even  the  dullest  could  feel  the 
beckoning  opportunity  that  lay  northward  along  the  great  canal, 
or  westward  in  the  fertile  lands  of  the  interior,  or  even  eastward 
in  the  growing  commercial  and  industrial  cities  of  the  seaboard. 
The  same  enterprising  spirit  that  had  carried  the  early  settlers  into 
the  Valley  drove  many  of  their  descendants  to  new  regions. 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  most  energetic  souls  removed 
themselves,  leaving  a  more  apathetic  strain  to  populate  the  Valley. 
Indeed,  it  could  be  argued  that  the  more  gifted  persons  had  no 
need  to  go  since  they  were  fully  able  to  surmount  the  increasing 
competition  and  find  personal  advancement.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  capabilities  of  the  population  were  either  improved  or 
impaired  by  this  emigration.  If  some  men  like  Levi  Beardsley,  a 
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successful  lawyer  who  rose  to  become  president  of  the  New  York 
Senate,  decided  to  try  their  fortunes  outside  the  Valley,  others 
like  Isaac  Hayes,  a  prominent  businessman,  elected  to  remain. 
Some,  such  as  Gaius  L.  Halsey  and  Jabez  D.  Hammond,  ventured 
forth  for  a  while  but  returned  to  resume  residence  in  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  Basin.  Nor  was  this  migration  altogether  deplorable,  for  the 
New  York  census  returns  indicate  that  the  birth  rate  remained 
high,  and  it  is  doubtful  that  the  resources  of  the  Valley  would 
have  supported  a  rising  standard  of  living  had  there  not  been 
a  drain  on  the  population. 

The  early  settlers  were  often  restless  folk.  Well  before  the 
Erie  Canal  came  into  being  there  was  a  rising  interest  in  the  in¬ 
terior.  In  1813  Noble  Palmer  recorded  that  two  men  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  had  returned  from  Ohio.  Several  years  later  a  young 
lady  reported  other  instances  of  friends  who  were  interested  in 
the  West.  This  concern  was  not  entirely  academic.  Seven  years 
before  the  waterway  to  the  Great  Lakes  was  opened  Thomas 
Anson  Lattin  moved  his  family  from  Hartwick  to  take  up  lands 
in  Ohio.1  There  is  evidence  that  others  besides  the  Lattins  left 
the  Valley. 

As  is  indicated  in  Tables  2  and  3  (pages  13  and  16  ),  after  1830 
the  number  of  persons  living  in  the  Upper  Susquehanna  remained 
about  the  same  until  the  Civil  War.  During  this  period  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  state  as  a  whole  continued  to  grow  at  a  rapid  rate. 
As  a  result  Otsego,  which  had  ranked  fourth  among  New  York 
counties  in  order  of  population  in  1825,  fell  to  twenty-second 
in  i860.2  While  this  was  going  on,  the  Valley  was  exporting  a 
steady  stream  of  people.  The  migration  became  noticeable  after 
1825.  In  that  year  the  state  census  revealed  there  had  been  approxi¬ 
mately  1,949  births  than  deaths  in  the  Upper  Susquehanna 

region.  From  this  figure  it  would  be  expected  that  natural  increase 
alone  would  raise  the  population  by  about  9,745  between  the  years 
1825  and  1830.  Actually  the  increase  was  only  about  6,317.  Even 
when  allowances  are  made  for  a  considerable  margin  of  error  in 
these  calculations,  it  is  plainly  evident  that  sizable  numbers  of 
persons  must  have  left  the  Valley  prior  to  1830. 
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After  that  date  the  evacuation  grew  in  volume,  as  would  be 
expected  in  view  of  the  deteriorating  economic  situation.  Using 
the  surplus  of  births  over  deaths  in  the  year  1835  3  as  a  guide, 
it  would  be  anticipated  that,  disregarding  all  possible  immigration 
to  the  Valley,  the  population  would  increase  by  about  8,640  during 
the  period  from  1830  to  1835.  The  fact  is  that  it  decreased  by 
approximately  880.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  over  nine  thousand 
people  left  the  Valley  in  the  space  of  five  years.  When  it  is  realized 
that  in  this  brief  interlude  one  person  left  for  every  ten  who  re¬ 
mained,  the  significance  of  the  migration  becomes  more  apparent. 
The  exodus  continued  on  an  important  scale  at  least  until  the  Civil 
War.  Taking  the  decade  after  1835  as  a  further  example,  the 
data  on  births  and  deaths  in  the  New  York  censuses  would  lead  to 
the  expectation  of  an  increase  of  nearly  15,600  persons  whereas 
the  actual  figure  was  about  850. 

Many  of  those  who  decided  to  try  their  fortunes  elsewhere 
remained  within  the  state.  Probably  the  experience  of  Otsego 
County  typifies  that  of  the  whole  Basin.  In  1855  there  were  nearly 
20,000  persons  born  in  that  county  who  were  living  in  other 
parts  of  New  York.4  Of  these,  roughly  three  fourths  had  settled 
in  areas  farther  to  the  west,  whereas  about  one  fourth  had  gone 
east.  Considering  that  New  York  was  expanding  rapidly  during 
this  time  and  that  opportunities  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  in¬ 
dustry  were  opening  up  on  all  sides,  large-scale  resettlement  within 
the  state  was  to  be  expected. 

As  early  as  1827  a  complaint  was  made  that  the  Erie  Canal  was 
diverting  population  from  the  southern  part  of  the  state  lying 
west  of  the  Hudson.5  No  doubt  the  influence  was  felt  prior  to 
this  time.  By  October,  1823,  Hez.  B.  Pierpont  was  advertising  the 
sale  of  land  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state  along  the  route 
of  the  canal  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  for  prices  ranging 
from  $2.50  to  $5.00  an  acre.6  Even  considering  that  these  lands 
were  uncleared,  it  was  a  better  bargain  than  could  be  obtained  in 
the  Valley  where  the  price  of  good  farm  lands  was  much  higher. 
Furthermore,  Pierpont  agreed  to  accept  livestock,  dairy  products, 
grain,  and  other  farm  produce  in  payment.  Why  should  a  pros- 
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pective  settler  enter  the  Susquehanna  region  when  so  much  more 
attractive  offers  could  be  found  in  the  Erie  Canal  lands?  From 
the  available  sources  it  is  clear  that  many  a  local  inhabitant  was 
attracted  by  the  mounting  prosperity  of  areas  bordering  the  canal. 
Nearly  one  fourth  of  the  Otsego-born  citizens  who  were  living  in 
other  parts  of  New  York  in  1855  had  taken  up  residence  in  counties 
through  which  the  Erie  Canal  passed.7 

With  the  example  of  the  flourishing  Erie  Canal  before  them, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  a  sizable  number  of  persons  migrated 
westward,  lured  by  the  exciting  prospects  of  the  Chenango  water¬ 
way.  The  Census  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  1855  reveals  that 
a  large  number  of  individuals  born  in  Otsego  had  gone  to  live  in 
counties  directly  served  by  the  new  canal.  A  typical  case  is  that 
of  H.  V.  Waite  who  left  the  parental  home  in  Otego  to  invest 
his  entire  savings  in  a  store  which  he  built  at  Port  Crane.8  It  is 
true  that  the  Chenango  route  was  not  very  successful,  but  the 
people  of  that  day  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  this  would  be 
the  case.  From  previous  experience  with  canals  and  from  the 
reports  of  men  in  official  positions  they  had  every  right  to  expect 
great  things.  For  these  reasons  Chenango  watercourse  enticed  the 
restless  souls  of  the  LTpper  Susquehanna. 

Of  the  thousands  of  migrants  who  left  the  Valley  much  the 
greater  proportion  took  up  agricultural  pursuits  in  rural  areas.  A 
few  were  drawn  by  the  rapidly  growing  urban  centers  of  the  East. 
From  the  meager  evidence  available  it  is  known  that  some  were 
young  women  who  went  to  work  in  factories.  Here,  again,  the 
experience  of  Otsego  County  was  probably  typical  of  that  of  the 
whole  Basin.  In  1855  there  were  about  650  Otsego-born  persons 
living  in  the  canal  towns  of  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Utica,  Syracuse, 
and  Schenectady.9  Three  hundred  of  these  were  in  Utica,  the 
strategic  spot  where  the  Chenango  and  the  Erie  routes  joined. 
Sizable  groups  were  also  to  be  found  in  Buffalo  and  Rochester. 
The  flourishing  commercial  cities  of  the  Hudson  Valley  proved 
attractive  to  some  and  approximately  650  had  taken  up  residence 
there.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  had  moved  to  New  York 
City  and  Brooklyn,  while  another  162  had  gone  to  Albany.  Urban 
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areas  in  other  sections  of  the  state  lured  some;  Oswego  had  ac¬ 
quired  nearly  one  hundred.  Unfortunately  these  figures  pertain 
only  to  one  section  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna  and  make  no  al¬ 
lowance  for  those  who  entered  cities  outside  the  state.  It  would 
be  unrealistic  to  suppose  that  this  did  not  happen,  for  if  op¬ 
portunities  were  to  be  found  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  they  were 
not  lacking  in  those  outside  its  borders  and  opportunistic  people 
from  the  Valley  would  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  fact. 

The  greatest  number  of  people  was  still  attracted  by  agricultural 
opportunities,  and  most  of  the  persons  who  left  the  Susquehanna 
area  to  settle  outside  the  state  undoubtedly  took  up  residence  in 
rural  communities.  Many  drifted  to  other  eastern  states  and,  un¬ 
questionably,  an  even  larger  group  moved  westward  to  take  up 
the  task  of  subduing  the  wilderness.  The  movements  of  these  people 
are  difficult  to  trace  for  their  records  are  meager  and  scattered. 
Fragmentary  evidence  shows  wide  variety  in  individual  experience. 
In  1847  Gaius  L.  Halsey  left  Unadilla  to  settle  in  Connecticut.10 
William  Dickson,  a  resident  of  Cherry  Valley,  spoke  of  three 
friends  who  were  preparing  to  go  west  in  1836,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  intended  to  settle  beyond  the  borders  of  New  York. 
In  this  same  year  Dickson  journeyed  as  far  as  Detroit  but  returned 
home.  Six  years  later  another  local  resident  made  reference  to  his 
brother  who  had  settled  in  Wisconsin.  About  this  time  Levi 
Beardsley,  who  had  stayed  in  Oswego  for  a  short  period  after 
leaving  Cherry  Valley,  moved  his  family  to  Columbus,  Ohio.11 
Clearly  there  was  much  interest  in  regions  outside  the  state. 

Between  1845  and  1850  the  population  of  the  Valley  decreased 
by  two  thousand.  This  reduction  can  be  attributed  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  President  Polk’s  message 
to  Congress  on  the  fifth  of  December,  1848,  in  which  he  confirmed 
the  report  that  a  rich  gold  field  had  been  discovered  in  California, 
was  printed  in  the  local  newspapers.  A  wave  of  enthusiasm  im¬ 
mediately  swept  the  Valley  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Within 
three  weeks  after  the  presidential  message  the  Freeman's  Journal 
was  advising  prospective  gold  miners  concerning  the  best  route 
to  California.12  Editors  continued  to  publish  glowing  letters  and 
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reports  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  as  a  result  the  gold  fever  was 
kept  at  a  white  heat.  Wages  of  ordinary  laborers  were  not  over  a 
dollar  a  day  in  the  Upper  Susquehanna.  If  the  accounts  of  Thomas 
O.  Larkin,  a  Californian  of  some  repute,  were  to  be  credited,  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  a  man  to  make  one  hundred  dollars  in  one  day 
at  the  mines. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  strange  if  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  local  citizens  had  not  joined  the  rush  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  This  movement  was  different  from  the  usual  migra¬ 
tions  from  the  Valley  in  that  it  was  purely  masculine.  Gaius  L. 
Halsey  in  his  Reminiscences  speaks  of  encountering  former  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Susquehanna  region,  all  men,  in  California.  Since 
this  was  not  a  resettlement  of  families,  a  good  many  of  the  miners 
returned  to  their  homes  in  the  East.  Not  all  went  to  California  to 
mine  gold,  and  not  all  who  went  returned.  One  of  the  most  famous 
of  those  was  Collis  P.  Huntington  of  Oneonta,  who  became  a 
merchant  in  San  Francisco.  Huntington  made  California  his  home 
and  in  later  years  was  associated  with  Leland  Stanford,  Charles 
Crocker,  and  Mark  Hopkins  as  a  high  official  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad.  Deep  interest  in  the  Far  West  continued  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  1856  a  local  journal  carried  a  report  that  in  San  Francisco 
women  were  paid  sixty  dollars  a  month  and  girls  forty  dollars,13 
wages  far  above  those  for  men  and  boys  in  the  Susquehanna  region. 

During  the  1850’s  the  Midwest  continued  to  attract  local  resi¬ 
dents.  Two  married  daughters  of  Mrs.  Hanna  Lynes  of  Coopers- 
town  had  settled  near  each  other  on  the  western  prairies  before  the 
second  year  of  this  decade.14  In  1857  a  resident  of  the  Upper  Sus¬ 
quehanna  paid  high  tribute  to  Ohio,  claiming  it  to  be  the  best 
agricultural  state  he  had  seen  and  that  its  system  of  public  schools 
was  decidedly  better  than  that  of  New  York.15  After  the  passage 
of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  in  1854  considerable  attention  was 
focused  on  Kansas.  The  growing  anti-slavery  sentiment  played 
a  part  in  directing  migration  to  this  area.  Feelings  were  further 
excited  by  occasional  letters,  written  by  former  inhabitants  of 
the  Valley  and  published  in  local  newspapers,  which  recited  the 
advantages  of  Kansas.  The  exodus  must  have  continued  to  be 
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heavy,  for  the  editor  of  the  Oneonta  Herald  in  reflecting  back  on 
the  events  of  1857  stated:  “Many  a  family  has  been  divided  by 
the  removals  to  Kansas  and  other  places  West.  .  .  16 

During  the  course  of  the  heavy  exodus  from  the  Valley  follow¬ 
ing  1830,  several  businesses  were  lost.  Mention  has  been  made 
already  of  the  Phinney  brothers  who  moved  their  publishing  house 
to  Buffalo.  In  1849  a  newspaper  was  moved  from  Bainbridge  to 
Norwich,  and  about  that  same  time  another  moved  from  Unadilla 
to  Delhi.17  Some  capital,  and  with  it  possible  productive  enter¬ 
prises,  was  drained  away  when  men  like  H.  V.  Waite  and  Collis 
P.  Huntington,  both  of  whom  have  been  previously  discussed, 
decided  to  undertake  businesses  in  other  regions.  This  was  part  of 
the  price  paid  by  the  Upper  Susquehanna  for  the  isolating  effect 
of  the  canals  and  railroads  as  well  as  the  normal  expansion  into  the 
interior. 

A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  New  York  census  returns  reveals  that 
the  experience  was  by  no  means  the  same  in  all  sectors  of  the 
Valley.  The  southern  portion  below  the  village  of  Sidney  suf¬ 
fered  a  slight  decline  in  population  during  the  fateful  period  from 
1830  to  1835.  Thereafter  it  gained  slowly  but  steadily  until  1850, 
when  it  continued  to  grow  but  at  a  less  rapid  rate.  This  circum¬ 
stance  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  southern  area  was 
lightly  populated  in  1830  and  farm  lands  were  relatively  easily 
acquired  by  young  people  who  desired  to  remain  near  the  ancestral 
home.  A  similar  situation  existed  along  the  Susquehanna  River 
between  the  village  of  Colliersville  and  the  mouth  of  the  Unadilla, 
which  registered  a  mild  increase  in  the  number  of  inhabitants.  This 
resulted  from  the  further  development  of  the  western  part  of  Dela¬ 
ware  County  and  new  events  which  were  stimulating  the  village 
of  Oneonta. 

Farther  to  the  north  in  the  locality  embracing  Lake  Otsego  and 
the  Susquehanna  River  above  Colliersville  the  number  of  inhabit¬ 
ants  declined  sharply  during  the  five  years  following  1830.  There¬ 
after,  there  was  little  change  except  for  a  temporary  decline  in 
the  period  of  the  California  gold  rush.  The  upper  reaches  of  the 
Unadilla  River  reflected  a  slow,  steady  decline,  but  in  the  lower 
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extremities  the  trend  was  reversed  and  the  population  showed 
slight  growth.  However,  the  Unadilla  Basin  taken  as  a  unit,  showed 
a  decrease.  The  falling  fortune  of  Cherry  Valley  Village  did  not 
cause  a  lessening  of  the  number  of  people  in  the  extreme  north¬ 
eastern  portion  of  the  Valley,  which  in  regard  to  population,  re¬ 
mained  stable.  Nonetheless,  when  all  townships  in  the  Upper  Sus¬ 
quehanna  drainage  basin  lying  north  of  the  village  of  A4ilford  are 
considered  as  a  whole,  they  reflect  a  decided  loss. 

Certain  generalizations  may  be  drawn  concerning  the  shifting  of 
the  population  within  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley  during  the 
period  from  1830  to  i860.  First,  except  for  the  periods  1830  to 
1835  and  1845  to  1850,  which  saw  rapid  decreases  of  population  in 
some  areas,  the  changes  came  about  slowly.  Second,  the  southern 
sector  continued  to  grow.  Third,  the  northern  portion  continued 
to  decline.  Fourth,  the  territory  lying  along  the  middle  portion 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  along  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Una¬ 
dilla  River  increased  in  population.  Fifth,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
living  in  townships  which  did  not  border  on  the  major  waterways 
decreased.  Sixth,  data  on  births  and  deaths  prove  conclusively  that 
people  were  continuously  migrating  from  all  sectors  of  the  Valley. 

The  experience  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley  in  relation  to  the 
great  exodus  of  people  was  similar  to  that  of  other  rural  areas 
throughout  northeastern  United  States.  The  fertile  lands  of  the 
Midwest  attracted  thousands  upon  thousands  from  the  poorer 
farming  areas  of  the  East.  The  fever  of  1849  struck  all  parts  of 
the  nation.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  of  1854  and  the  efforts  to 
colonize  Kansas  with  people  who  opposed  slavery  started  many  a 
Northerner  on  his  way  to  that  state.  Throughout  this  entire  period 
increasing  numbers  of  folk  from  the  countryside  were  migrating 
to  the  rapidly  growing  commercial  and  industrial  cities. 

Within  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Basin  urban  areas  were  not  en¬ 
joying  such  favorable  circumstances.  From  the  data  presented  in 
Table  8  it  is  easily  seen  that  villages  did  not  achieve  a  significant 
size  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  After  that  time  the  growth  of  some 
communities  was  stimulated  by  the  coming  of  the  railroad.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking  the  period  1830  to  i860  brought  a  decline  in  town 
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dwelling.  In  Cherry  Valley  the  population  dropped  from  1,100 
or  1,200  about  1845  to  933  in  1855.  A  similar  fate  befell  New 
Berlin,  which  had  achieved  a  population  of  about  1,000  in  the  mid- 
i83o’s  but  had  only  740  inhabitants  twenty  years  later.18 

Table  8 

The  Most  Populous  Villages  of  the 
Upper  Susquehanna  Valley,  1855  and  1865  a 

Village  Population  in  1855  Population  in  1865 


Bainbridge 

35° 

47 1 

Bridgewater 

306 

256 

Cherry  Valley 

933 

826 

Cooperstown 

— 

1,622 

Franklin 

490 

523 

Gilbertsville 

442 

5 26 

Hartwick 

— 

399 

Laurens 

326 

3 10 

Morris 

5°  4 

— 

New  Berlin 

74° 

— 

Oneonta 

678 

744 

Otego 

331 

— 

Richfield  Springs 

368 

490 

Schenevus 

00 

— 

Unadilla 

79  5 

835 

West  Winfield 

381 

487 

Windsor 

339 

— 

a  Data  are  incomplete  in  some  instances. 

Source:  Census  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  1865. 


Other  villages  failed  to  live  up  to  their  early  promise  of  becoming 
important  centers  of  commerce  and  industry.  Notice  has  already 
been  taken  of  Windsor,  which  failed  to  grow  after  the  depletion 
of  timber  resources  and  the  opening  of  the  Chenango  Canal.  Fly 
Creek  which,  for  a  time,  had  been  an  important  manufacturing 
center  dwindled  away  to  the  point  of  insignificance.  By  i860 
Cooperstown  was  unquestionably  the  most  important  urban  center 
in  the  Valley.  It  had  attained  approximately  1,300  inhabitants  by 
1 838, 19  after  which  it  grew  slowly.  Levi  Beardsley,  who  visited 
the  area  at  mid-century  following  a  decade  of  absence,  noted  only 
slight  growth.20  Ten  years  later  1,597  were  living  in  this  village.21 
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The  community  which  displayed  the  most  vigorous  growth 
was  Oneonta.  Prior  to  1830  the  small  settlement  which  existed 
on  the  present  site  of  this  city  had  direct  communications  with  the 
east  by  a  road  which  ran  through  the  Charlotte  Valley.22  This 
route  had  the  advantage  of  low  terrain,  and  in  the  course  of  years 
attracted  much  of  the  traffic  which  had  formerly  passed  through 
Unadilla.  By  1829  Oneonta  had  achieved  sufficient  importance  to 
appear  on  a  state  map,23  and  a  dozen  years  later  a  discriminating 
observer  described  Oneonta  as  “a  hansom  [sic]  village.”  24  Prior 
to  the  Civil  War  the  village  had  a  population  of  about  700.  Its 
greatest  growth,  however,  was  not  to  take  place  until  the  coming 
of  the  railroad  in  the  years  following  the  struggle  with  the  southern 
states. 

From  the  data  included  in  Table  9  it  is  plainly  evident  that  the 
number  of  foreign-born  persons  inhabiting  the  Valley  were  too 
few  to  be  worthy  of  more  than  passing  mention.  Less  than  one 
percent  of  the  population  sprang  from  non-English-speaking  coun¬ 
tries.  Over  99  percent  of  the  native  born  came  from  New  York 
and  New  England.  Of  the  former  New  Englanders  the  greatest 
number  came  from  Connecticut,  with  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island  furnishing  the  second  and  third  largest  groups,  respectively. 
When  the  early  migrations  from  New  England  are  recalled  to 
mind,  it  is  clear  that  the  blood  strains  from  that  region  still  domi¬ 
nated  the  Upper  Susquehanna  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  In 
spite  of  this  fact  people  had  come  to  the  \ralley  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  France,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Poland,  the  East 
Indies,  and  even  Asia  were  represented.25  Considering  the  heavy 
tide  of  foreign  immigration  to  the  United  States,  which  started 
about  1820  and  ran  heavily  until  hostilities  began  between  the 
northern  and  southern  states,  it  is  strange  that  so  few  foreign  born 
were  present.  Probably  this  fact  was  merely  one  more  result  of  the 
isolation  enforced  by  the  canals  and  railroads. 

The  complexion  of  the  population  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna 
did  not  change  preceptibly  from  the  pioneer  days  until  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War.  It  remained  predominantly  rural,  native-born, 
and  Protestant.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  vast  majority 
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Table  9 

Percentage  of  Total  Population  of  the  Upper 
Susquehanna  Valley  by  Place  of  Birth  in  1855 

Place  of  Birth  Percent  of  Population 


New  York  State 

84.3 1 

New  England  States 

9.68 

Other  parts  of  U.S. 

.78 

British  Isles  less  Ireland 

2.41 

Ireland 

2.20 

Canada,  New  Brunswick,  New¬ 
foundland,  Nova  Scotia 

•U 

Germany 

.42 

Other  foreign  countries 

•°3 

Percent  born  in  U.S. 

94*77 

Percent  born  in  foreign 
countries 

5*23 

Source:  Calculated  from  data  contained  in  Census 
of  the  State  of  New  York  for 

of  the  inhabitants  traced  their  ancestry  to  New  England.  It  would 
be  expected  that  these  people  would  be  a  conservative  group,  and 
for  the  most  part  that  is  correct.  Yet  they,  too,  dared  to  break 
from  their  inherited  political  traditions  as  had  their  fathers  before 
them. 


Chapter  9 

SOCIAL  ATTITUDES,  1820-60 


THE  skull  bore  the  mark  of  a  tomahawk.  The  bone  had  not  been 
pierced,  for  the  weapon  had  glanced  off  leaving  a  cavity  which 
was  still  discolored  with  blood  after  nearly  a  half  century  of  in¬ 
ternment.  It  was  in  1825  that  the  earthly  remains  of  Colonel 
Ichabod  Alden,  the  inept  defender  of  Cherry  Valley,  were  dis¬ 
turbed  when  a  new  grave  was  dug  too  close  to  his  sepulcher.1  The 
colonel  had  lost  his  life  in  the  struggle  for  freedom.  The  sacrifice 
made  by  the  young  officer  and  by  his  comrades  are  readily  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  citizens  of  this  Republic.  Unfortunately,  the  coura¬ 
geous  and  exhausting  efforts  of  those  who  labor  for  human  rights 
in  the  legislative  assemblies  and  among  groups  of  ordinary  citizens 
are  not  so  easily  observed  and  appreciated.  For  nearly  five  decades, 
while  Ichabod  Alden  had  lain  in  unmolested  slumber,  the  cause 
of  democracy  had  advanced  greatly.  The  citizens  of  the  Upper 
Susquehanna  Valley,  led  by  the  indomitable  Jedediah  Peck  and 
others  of  his  ilk,  had  played  a  creditable  part  in  the  continuing 
battle.  During  the  next  thirty-five  years  new  forces  were  to  come 
into  play  and  new  victories  in  the  cause  of  humanity  were  to  be 
won. 

One  of  the  factors  which  allowed  ordinary  folk  to  adjust  to 
new  economic  forces  and  make  intelligent  political  choices  was 
the  system  of  free  public  schools.  From  the  days  when  Jedediah 
Peck  led  the  struggle  for  education,  the  local  citizens  demonstrated 
an  awareness  of  this  fact  and  consequently  maintained  an  interest 
in  the  schools.  Nor  was  the  theory  of  teaching,  at  least  as  ex¬ 
pounded  by  one  local  citizen,  on  a  primitive  level.  In  1838  Jabez 
D.  Hammond,  a  local  politician  who  had  recently  been  elected 
president  of  the  newly  organized  New  York  State  Society  for  the 
Improvement  of  Schools,2  gave  excellent  advice  to  the  assembled 
members  of  the  Otsego  County  Educational  Society: 
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In  like  manner  I  hold  that  the  minds  of  men,  although  like 
their  bodies  they  may  in  general  resemble  each  other,  do  never¬ 
theless  exhibit  an  infinite  individual  variety.  Could  you  have 
made  an  orator  of  Fulton,  a  Warren  of  Doctor  Franklin,  or  a 
natural  philosopher  of  Napoleon  Bonapart? 

From  this  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  it 
seems  to  me  most  obviously  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  ascertain 
the  peculiar  and  specific  qualities  of  the  mind  of  the  child,  and 
to  direct  it  to  such  exercises  as  will  call  into  action  its  leading 
and  governing  powers.  To  do  this,  frequent  conversations  and 
a  familiar  intercourse  should  be  carried  on  between  the  teacher 
and  his  pupils.3 

Probably  there  was  a  considerable  gulf  between  theory  and 
practice,  but  at  least  an  effort  was  made  to  acquire  good  teachers. 
Instructors  were  examined  by  the  inspectors  of  common  schools 
of  each  township  and  a  written  statement  was  made  concerning 
their  qualifications.  The  inspectors  themselves  suffered  from  ed¬ 
ucational  defects,  as  was  indicated  when  those  of  the  Township 
of  Laurens  certified  that  Elizabeth  Smith  sustained  “a  Good  Morral 
Caracter.”  4 

By  1845  there  were  over  20,000  students  attending  about  550 
common  schools  in  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley.  The  usual 
experience  throughout  the  state  was  that,  although  enrollment  in 
the  public  schools  was  high,  attendance  was  erratic.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  situation  in  the  Valley  conformed  to  the  general 
rule.  Education  above  the  elementary  level  remained  a  luxury  until 
well  after  the  Civil  War.  In  1845  there  were  just  over  430  students 
attending  secondary  schools.  No  colleges  were  established  in  the 
Valley  prior  to  the  Civil  War,5  but  a  few  wealthy  families  were 
able  to  finance  a  college  education  for  their  children.  In  1845 
twenty-eight  students  from  the  Susquehanna  area  were  enrolled 
in  colleges.6 

It  is  obvious  that  few  people  achieved  more  than  the  elementary 
education  offered  by  the  common  schools.  In  spite  of  the  erratic 
attendance,  the  educational  system  must  have  been  reasonably 
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successful  since  the  state  census  of  1855  indicates  that  only  an  in¬ 
significant  number  of  illiterates  was  living  in  the  counties  which 
lie  wholly  or  partially  within  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley. 

While  few  students  enrolled  to  receive  the  secondary  education 
offered  by  the  academies  and  seminaries,  these  institutions  were 
important  cultural  centers.  They  usually  gave  a  series  of  programs 
each  year  to  which  the  public  was  invited.  An  idea  of  what  these 
affairs  were  like  may  be  gained  from  the  program  for  a  “Ladies’ 
and  Gentlemen’s  Exhibition”  presented  by  the  Cooperstown  Sem¬ 
inary  in  April,  1 860.  Several  musical  selections,  both  instrumental 
and  vocal,  were  given,  as  well  as  four  lectures  entitled:  “The  Rights 
of  Man,”  “Intemperance,”  “Beauties  of  Creation,  as  Shown  in 
Change  of  Seasons,”  and  “Power  and  Utility  of  Thought.” 

Self -improvement  was  almost  a  cult.  This  fact  is  reflected  from 
many  sources,  but  is  nowhere  so  clearly  demonstrated  as  in  the 
continued  support  afforded  a  wide  variety  of  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  It  has  been  mentioned  previously  that  groups  of  citizens 
banded  together  in  the  early  days  to  form  libraries.  Many  of  these 
libraries  failed,  but  new  ones  rose  to  take  their  place.  Debates  were 
held  and  often  attended  by  the  members  of  both  sexes.  John  A. 
Dix,  who  became  a  cabinet  officer  under  President  Buchanan  and 
later  governor  of  New  York,  maintained  that  a  local  debating 
society,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  attracted  widespread  interest.7 
Lyceums  were  popular  and  usually  charged  no  admission.  Under 
most  circumstances  the  lectures  were  delivered  by  prominent 
members  of  the  local  citizenry  who  talked  on  questions  of  current 
interest,  such  as  temperance  and  women’s  rights. 

Other  forms  of  entertainment  continued  much  as  they  had  in  the 
early  post-frontier  period.  Dancing  remained  an  important  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  invitations  to  cotillion  parties  are  still  in  existence  testify¬ 
ing  to  this  fact.  Soirees  were  held  occasionally  and  seem  to  have 
been  ultrafashionable.  Conversation  was  an  art  enjoyed  by  both 
sexes  in  mixed  groups.  Considerable  knowledge  and  news  was  ex¬ 
changed  in  this  manner.  One  person  told  of  a  party  of  thirty  people 
who  seem  to  have  gathered  chiefly  to  hear  a  returned  traveler 
recount  his  recent  visit  to  New  York  City.8  Sometimes  groups 
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met  outdoors,  and  in  the  area  around  Lake  Otsego  boating  was  a 
favorite  pastime.  In  the  winter  months  sleighing  and  skating  re¬ 
tained  their  popularity.  Baseball  is  generally  recognized  as  having 
originated  in  the  vicinity  of  Cooperstown,  but  whether  this  area 
is  entitled  to  exclusive  credit  is  doubtful.9 

Fairs  were  the  source  of  much  amusement  and  were  held  from 
time  to  time.  Frequently  they  were  accompanied  by  concerts  and 
dancing.  Circuses  began  to  enter  the  Valley  at  least  as  early  as 
1847  when  one  such  show  with  a  tent  capable  of  seating  four 
thousand  people  made  an  appearance.  Menageries  were  a  source 
of  entertainment  and  sometimes  accompanied  circuses.  Just  before 
the  Civil  War  traveling  theatrical  companies  played  to  local  audi¬ 
ences  and  apparently  met  with  success.  The  usual  price  of  general 
admission  to  all  types  of  visiting  shows  was  a  quarter.10 

The  most  important  holiday  was  the  Fourth  of  July.  On  this 
day  bands  played,  cannons  roared  salutes,  the  militia  paraded,  and 
local  dignitaries  made  burning  speeches.  It  was  a  time  when  all 
rejoiced  and  the  local  innkeepers  were  kept  busy  furnishing  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  numerous  toasts.  Only  a  few  holidays  were  celebrated, 
and  none  compared  with  the  “Glorious  Fourth.”  On  Christmas 
Day  and  New  Year’s  Day  business  continued  about  as  usual.  This 
experience  did  not  vary  from  that  in  most  other  sections  of  the 
nation.  Weddings  also  called  for  feasting,  and  some  of  the  wealthy 
families  held  elaborate  celebrations  after  christenings.  No  evidence 
has  been  found  of  funeral  feasts. 

High  society  continued  to  exist  in  the  Valley.  Families  of  wealth 
consumed  luxuries  far  beyond  the  means  of  common  folk.  Mer¬ 
chants  catering  to  expensive  tastes  displayed  fine  clothing.  An 
advertisement  which  was  by  no  means  unusual  offered  English  and 
French  styles  and  announced  that  “Silks  of  all  colors  and  descrip¬ 
tions”  as  well  as  “Satins  of  the  richest  quality”  could  be  purchased 
from  a  local  store.11  While  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  professional  might  gain  wealth  and  become  men  of  promi¬ 
nence,  the  Morrises,  the  Coopers,  the  Clarkes,  and  possibly  a  few 
other  old  families  of  wealth  remained  at  the  top  of  the  social 
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ladder.  The  members  of  this  group  were  on  intimate  terms.  Letters 
and  visits  exchanged  with  the  Jays  and  Van  Rensselaers  demon¬ 
strated  continued  friendliness  with  the  first  families  of  the  old 
Federalist  coalition.  These  people  were  much  impressed  with  their 
own  high  standing  in  society  and  were  jealous  of  it.  One  member 
of  the  upper  stratum  stated  matter-of-factly  that  on  his  death  he 
had  to  leave  his  daughters  a  handsome  inheritance  so  that  they 
could  maintain  themselves  as  suited  their  social  position.12  No  longer 
could  the  term  aristocracy  be  applied  to  these  families  for,  as  they 
had  lost  political  control  to  the  Jeffersonian  Republicans,  so  also 
had  their  economic  power  been  weakened  by  that  of  the  growing 
group  of  well-to-do  businessmen  and  industrialists.  This  fact  was 
recognized  by  the  clear-sighted  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  who  oc¬ 
casionally  lapsed  into  nostalgic  longing  for  the  days  when  the 
name  Cooper  commanded  respect  among  the  common  folk.13  As 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  won  economic  power,  they  also 
became  the  dominant  political  force  in  the  Valley.  A  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  corps  of  politicians  continued  to  be  drawn  from 
the  ranks  of  the  lawyers,14  but  these  men,  who  found  their  services 
less  and  less  in  demand  by  the  landed  aristocracy  and  more  and 
more  by  the  waxing  mercantile  houses  and  industrial  firms,  came 
to  adopt  the  political  viewpoints  of  their  new  clients.  This  new 
political  alliance,  in  contrast  to  the  Federalist  party,  was  flexible  in 
creed  and  leadership.  Levi  Beardsley  and  Jabez  D.  Llammond,  two 
of  the  most  influential  leaders,  frequently  had  widely  divergent 
political  views.15  The  Jeffersonians  drew  strong  support  from 
nearly  all  ranks  of  the  local  citizenry. 

The  new  political  leaders  defended  programs  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  aid  the  waxing  commercial,  financial,  and  industrial,  as 
well  as  agricultural,  interests.  Such  policies  usually  were  beneficial 
to  the  farmer  and  generally  were  favorable  to  local  prosperity  as  a 
whole.  A  second  and  fully  as  important  a  factor  was  that  the 
Jeffersonian  principles  of  equal  opportunity  and  equal  rights  for 
all  had  a  natural  appeal  to  these  people  who  believed  in  the  creed 
of  self-improvement  and  personal  advancement.  In  fact  Beardsley 
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and  Hammond  were  products  of  this  philosophy,  both  having 
come  from  humble  beginnings  and  risen  to  positions  of  consider¬ 
able  wealth  and  fame. 

An  indication  of  the  widespread  acceptance  of  democratic  ideals 
may  be  gained  from  the  ratification  of  a  new  state  constitution 
in  1822.  The  proposed  constitution  embodied  several  liberal  re¬ 
forms,  especially  in  regard  to  qualifications  for  voting.  It  was 
adopted  by  a  large  majority.  In  the  Upper  Susquehanna  it  drew 
overwhelming  support,  and  Otsego  County  voted  2,553  to  806 
for  its  acceptance.16  On  the  other  hand,  De  Witt  Clinton,  who 
was  regarded  as  a  champion  of  democratic  ideals  and  who  sup¬ 
ported  internal  improvements  designed  to  aid  commerce,  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  industry,  drew  only  divided  support  from  the  Valley 
when  he  was  elected  governor  in  1824  and  again  two  years  later.17 
The  limited  backing  offered  to  Clinton  can  be  attributed  to  a 
strong  personal  dislike  for  the  governor  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
road  he  proposed  to  build  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Susquehanna 
and  on  west  never  appeared  likely  to  become  a  reality.  In  any 
case,  the  mild  rejection  of  Clinton  did  not  mark  a  trend  toward 
conservative  leanings  on  the  part  of  local  inhabitants. 

By  1827  anti-Masonry  had  become  a  political  force  of  much 
consequence  in  New  York  State.  The  Upper  Susquehanna  had 
been  involved  in  this  issue  as  early  as  1797  when  the  Otsego 
Masonic  Lodge  had  nominated  a  ticket.  The  Masonic  candidates 
were  not  all  members  of  that  organization.  One  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  non-Masons  was  William  Cooper,  who  was  nominated  for  a 
seat  in  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives.  However,  the  lodge 
did  throw  its  support  to  men  of  Federalist  sentiments,  and  it 
was  fiercely  opposed  by  Jedediah  Peck.18 

It  has  been  said  that  throughout  New  York  State  anti-Masonry 
became  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with  wherever  the  descendants  of 
New  England  immigrants  were  present  in  large  numbers.19  The 
experience  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna  does  nothing  to  disprove 
this  theory,  for  when  the  Morgan  issue  of  1826  once  again  drew 
Masonry  into  the  political  arena,  its  foes  gained  considerable  sup¬ 
port  from  the  Valley.  Generally  the  local  newspapers  opposed  the 
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anti-Masonic  cause,  but  the  Tocsin  vigorously  supported  it.  In 
the  columns  of  this  journal  even  the  highly  regarded  Levi  Beardsley 
was  discredited.20 

In  1827  the  new  party  elected  two  of  its  candidates  to  the 
New  York  State  Assembly  from  the  Upper  Susquehanna  regions.21 
For  a  time  thereafter  it  remained  vocal  and  won  control  of  some 
local  offices.22  The  real  political  power,  however,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jacksonian  Democrats  and,  although  the  anti-Masons 
reduced  the  Democratic  majorities  to  dangerously  low  levels,  they 
never  succeeded  in  wresting  control  from  the  followers  of  “Old 
Hickory.”  23  By  1832  most  of  the  anti-Masons  had  cast  their  lot 
with  the  Whig  party,  and  the  Masonic  issue  gradually  subsided. 

Local  citizens  backed  the  Democratic  party  for  the  same  reasons 
that  they  had  supported  the  Jeffersonian  Republicans.  The  Jack- 
sonians  appeared  in  the  role  of  crusaders  for  a  greater  extension  of 
democratic  principles.  On  the  national  scene  they  fought  to  win 
greater  political  power  for  ordinary  citizens.  Locally  they  en¬ 
dorsed  free  public  education,  school-district  libraries,  poor  laws, 
and  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  as  basic  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  human  rights  and  the  establishment  of  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity.24 

At  the  same  time  the  Democrats  continued  to  endorse  legal 
actions  designed  to  aid  local  agricultural,  commercial,  financial, 
and  industrial  interests.  The  proposal  for  a  state  road  from  the 
Hudson  River,  through  the  southern  portion  of  New  York,  to 
Lake  Erie  was  strongly  endorsed.  When  this  project  was  defeated 
they  turned  their  attention  to  the  Erie  Railroad  which  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  provide  cheap  transportation  to  and  from  the  Valley.25 
Similarly  the  local  party  leaders  opposed  the  rechartering  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  and  favored  a  free  banking  law  which 
would  permit  the  rapid  establishment  of  local  banks  to  serve  local 
financial  needs.26 

The  opponents  of  Masonry  were  not  the  only  foes  with  whom 
the  Jacksonians  had  to  contend.  In  1828  Jabez  D.  Hammond,  who 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  Henry  Clay,  threw  his  support  to  the 
Adams-Clay  faction  27  which  was  soon  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
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Whig  party.  While  Hammond  was  highly  respected  in  the  Valley, 
his  effectiveness  was  probably  weakened  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
moved  to  Albany  in  1822  and  by  his  dealings  with  those  of 
Federalist  tendencies.28  In  any  case  his  influence  was  more  than 
offset  by  the  popularity  of  Levi  Beardsley,  who  supported  Jackson 
in  1828  and  who  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  by  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  a  year  later.29  The  Democrats  were  soon  firmly  in 
control  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna.  By  1835  Hammond  had  been 
won  over  and  gave  his  support  to  Martin  Van  Buren. 

Although  the  name  of  the  party  changed,  the  leadership  did  not. 
A  study  of  the  local  Democratic  tickets  and  newspaper  accounts 
of  local  political  meetings  clearly  indicate  that  the  same  men  who 
had  held  positions  of  prominence  among  the  Jeffersonian  Re¬ 
publicans  were  the  pillars  of  the  Jacksonian  party.  The  old  political 
alliance  still  held  control.  In  many  sections  of  the  Northeast  the 
Erie  Canal  forced  farmers  into  wool  growing  to  escape  the  com¬ 
petition  from  the  West.  Under  these  circumstances  many  sheep 
raisers  favored  a  protective  tariff  on  wool  and  supported  the  Whig 
party,  which  sponsored  such  a  program.30  As  has  been  demon¬ 
strated,  the  farmers  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley  had  shown 
less  interest  in  wool  than  in  dairy  products  and  hops.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  local  agriculturalists  had  no  great  need  for  a 
protective  tariff  on  wool  and  were  free  to  reject  the  Whigs,  which 
they  did. 

The  Democrats  retained  a  firm  hold  on  the  Upper  Susquehanna 
Basin  for  twenty  years.  The  death  of  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer 
III  and  the  attempts  of  his  heirs  to  collect  back  rents  gave  impetus 
to  the  anti-rent  movement  in  1839,  which  had  powerful  political 
and  civil  repercussions  throughout  the  state.  This  problem  was 
never  serious  in  the  Valley  because  in  that  area  relatively  few 
farms  were  held  under  the  quit-rent  system.  Yet  the  problem  did 
exist  and  a  dozen  years  before  the  outbreak  of  1839,  a  local  editor 
had  denounced  quit-rents  as  a  relic  of  “colonial  bondage.”  31  For 
the  most  part  the  people  seem  to  have  agreed  with  the  editor, 
but  they  also  disapproved  of  civil  disobedience,  and  the  rent  wars 
made  little  impression  on  the  political  life  of  the  area. 
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During  the  presidential  campaign  of  1840  the  Whigs  made  a 
determined  bid  to  carry  the  Susquehanna  region.  As  they  did  in 
all  parts  of  the  nation,  Whig  partisans  constructed  log  cabins, 
drank  hard  cider,  and  shouted  for  “Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too.” 
One  local  Democrat  who  witnessed  an  enthusiastic  rally  at  which 
large  quantities  of  stimulating  hard  cider  were  consumed  to  the 
glory  of  General  Harrison,  is  reported  to  have  stated  that  the 
celebration  almost  made  him  wish  he  were  a  Whig.32  Although 
the  Harrison  ticket  was  triumphant  throughout  New  York  State, 
the  results  in  the  Valley  were  not  as  favorable  as  the  General’s 
backers  had  hoped,  and  Otsego  County  gave  Martin  Van  Buren, 
the  Democratic  nominee,  a  large  majority.33  Four  years  later  James 
K.  Polk,  who  ran  for  the  presidency  under  the  Democratic  banner, 
received  excellent  support  from  the  Susquehanna  area.34 

Beneath  the  surface  of  political  strife,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Upper  Susquehanna  Valley  after  1824,  lay  a  series  of  new  issues 
which  gradually  took  form  but  did  not  gain  prominence  until  the 
i85o’s.  One  of  these  was  the  question  of  women’s  rights.  In  1822 
the  Cooperstown  Female  Academy  was  incorporated,  indicating 
an  early  interest  in  secondary  education  for  girls.  By  mid-century 
two  more  secondary  schools  for  girls  had  been  established,  one  at 
Cherry  Valley  and  the  other  at  Bridgewater.35  Care  was  taken  to 
keep  the  gentle  sex  from  associating  with  young  men  as  can  be 
seen  from  the  rules  of  the  Cooperstown  Seminary: 

No  gentleman,  whether  connected  with  the  Institution  or  not , 
shall  visit  the  Ladies’  Department,  neither  shall  the  two  sexes 
associate  on  any  occasion  without  the  consent  of  both  the 
Principal  and  Preceptress.  This  rule  is  equally  applicable  when 
but  one  of  the  parties  belong  to  the  Institution.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen  can  meet  briefly  at  the  parlor,  by  permission,  when 
necessary.36 

Although  the  puritanical  concept  concerning  the  relationships 
between  the  sexes  was  retained,  Table  10  demonstrates  that  the 
educational  program  for  girls,  at  least  in  Cooperstown,  was  formi¬ 
dable  and  not  restricted  to  household  arts.  The  concern  over  the 
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Course  of  Study  for  Young  Ladies  at  the  Cooperstown  Seminary 

in  1855 


First  Year: 


Second  Year: 
Third  Year: 


Fourth  Year: 


Fifth  Year: 


Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Arithmetic,  Familiar  Science,  Phys¬ 
iology,  Algebra,  Higher  Arithmetic,  Bookkeeping, 
“Watts  on  the  Mind,”  Elements  of  Agriculture,  Parsing 
in  Prose  and  Poetry. 

Latin,  Algebra,  Drawing,  French  or  German,  Plain  and 
Solid  Geometry,  Latin,  Greek,  Perspective. 

Trigonometry,  Latin,  Greek,  Domestic  Economy, 
French  or  German,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry, 
Uranography,  Surveying  and  Navigation,  Civil  Engi¬ 
neering,  Botany. 

Latin,  Greek,  Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  Analytical 
Geometry,  French  or  German,  Astronomy,  Logic,  His¬ 
tory,  Mental  Philosophy,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Zool¬ 
ogy,  Mechanics. 

Moral  Philosophy,  Criticism,  Modern  History,  Greek, 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  Oil  Painting,  Political  Econ¬ 
omy,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  French  or  German, 
“Butler’s  Analogy,”  Natural  Theology,  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 


Source:  Cooperstown  Seminary,  Catalogue  (1855),  pp.  28-29. 


rights  of  women  was  not  limited  to  educational  opportunities.  In 
1848  the  women’s  rights  convention,  held  at  Seneca  Falls,  New 
York,  aroused  state-wide  awareness  of  the  problem.  Although  the 
people  of  the  Valley  had  been  interested  in  the  question  for  some 
time,  the  Seneca  Falls  convention  seems  to  have  stimulated  further 
consideration  of  it.  The  topic  for  discussion  at  the  Oneonta 
Lyceum  on  February  1  ith,  1854,  was:  “Ought  woman  to  exercise 
the  right  of  elective  franchise?”  37  Enough  feeling  was  aroused 
that  letters  debating  women’s  rights  were  published  in  local  news¬ 
papers.  The  movement  must  have  gained  some  headway,  for  the 
editor  of  the  Oneonta  Herald  stated  that  females  had  been  deprived 
of  certain  natural  rights  and  that  the  situation  ought  to  be  recti¬ 
fied.38 

Closely  aligned  with  the  question  of  women’s  rights,  and  some¬ 
times  almost  a  part  of  it,  was  the  temperance  movement.39  By  the 
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early  i83o’s  temperance  societies  had  made  their  appearance  in  the 
Valley.40  The  sentiment  for  legal  curbs  on  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
beverages  is  perhaps  an  indication  that  the  New  England  belief 
of  state  responsibility  for  public  morals  was  still  a  potent  force. 
In  any  case  the  temperance  cause  was  soon  linked  to  anti-Masonry 
as  it  was  elsewhere  in  New  York  and  New  England.  The  Tocsin , 
an  anti-Masonic  newspaper,  endorsed  the  temperance  movement.41 
The  Maine  Liquor  Law  of  1851  was  widely  discussed  in  the  local 
press.  Judging  from  the  comments  of  editors  and  the  published 
letters  of  citizens,  the  general  feeling  seemed  to  be  that  a  law 
should  be  passed  to  control  intemperance,  but  that  prohibition 
ought  to  be  avoided.42  The  question  did  not  remain  academic.  In 
some  localities  bitter  political  struggles  ensued.  The  temperance 
forces  elected  a  few  candidates  43  but  failed  to  challenge  seriously 
the  two  major  parties  whose  leaders  frequently  supported  temper¬ 
ance  or  at  least  gave  lip  service  to  it. 

Nativism  was  another  movement  of  importance  which  made 
itself  felt  in  the  Susquehanna  Basin.  Considering  that  the  percentage 
of  foreign  born  was  relatively  small  in  this  region  prior  to  the  Civil 
War,  it  is  surprising  that  the  anti-foreign  sentiment  typified  by 
the  Know  Nothing  or  American  party  made  an  appearance.  Locally 
the  movement  was  directed  principally  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  a  strange  development  since  only  about  one  half  of  the 
small  number  of  foreign  born  who  were  living  in  the  area  came 
from  Catholic  countries.  Lacking  evidence  to  the  contrary  it  seems 
logical  to  assume  that  nativism  was  imported  to  the  Valley  where 
it  found  fertile  soil. 

Since  the  number  of  foreign  born  was  small  and  the  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  still  smaller,  nativism  was  a  safe  issue  for  any 
politician  who  chose  to  adopt  it.  Furthermore,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  convince  militant  Protestant  groups  that  the  uncompromising 
attitude  and  separative  policies  of  the  Roman  Church  would  under¬ 
mine  American  democracy.  When  Governor  William  H.  Seward 
proposed  the  establishment  of  separate  schools  for  the  children 
of  some  immigrant  groups,  he  was  attacked  savagely.44  The 
hysterical  nature  of  some  of  the  agitation  is  illustrated  in  one 
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of  the  local  newspapers,  which  in  1855  printed  the  following 
paragraph: 

The  Society  at  Lyons,  in  France,  which  has  for  its  object  the 
spread  of  the  Romish  faith,  reports  the  receipt  of  nearly  $800,000 
the  past  year.  Of  this  amount  more  than  $200,000  have  been  sent 
to  America,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Jesuit  priests  and 
Bishops  to  operate  with  energy  for  the  suppression  of  our  free 
institution [sj.  Americans,  what  think  you  of  this?  15 

In  the  same  year  the  Know  Nothing  movement  reached  its 
height  in  the  Valley,  as  it  did  elsewhere  throughout  the  state. 
While  the  American  party  was  not  as  potent  in  this  area  as  it  was 
in  many,  it  did  capture  some  elective  offices.46  By  the  following 
year  the  nativist  cause  had  lost  much  ground  in  the  Susquehanna 
region.47  The  anti-foreign  and  anti-Roman  Catholic  sentiment  did 
not  gain  greater  headway  because  here,  as  in  most  other  sections 
of  the  nation,  attention  was  distracted  by  the  slavery  issue. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  slavery  question  smoldered  in 
the  Susquehanna  Valley.  By  1800  there  were  probably  about  half 
a  hundred  slaves  in  the  region.48  During  the  next  few  years  the 
number  of  Negro  bondmen  increased  but  slave  holding  never  be¬ 
came  extensive  and  by  1810  the  number  of  free  Negroes  living 
in  the  Valley  exceeded  the  number  of  slaves  by  a  considerable 
margin.49  There  was  some  slave  trade,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
restricted  largely  to  the  casual  exchange  of  Negroes  between  local 
citizens.  No  evidence  exists  to  indicate  that  it  was  ever  a  regularly 
established  business.  A  typical  transaction  is  illustrated  by  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  carried  by  a  local  paper  in  which  a  resident  of  the 
Valley  offered  to  sell  an  unmarried,  twenty-four-year-old  slave 
girl  for  two  hundred  dollars.50  For  very  obvious  reasons  Negroes 
resented  the  “peculiar  institution”  and  occasionally  ran  away  from 
their  masters.  As  late  as  1823  Jeremiah  Robinson  posted  notice  that 
one  of  his  slaves  had  fled.51 

Sentiments  against  slave  holding  made  an  early  appearance.  In 
1799  Jedediah  Peck  supported  a  bill  for  the  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery.52  Complete  and  final  abolition  did  not  come  about  in 
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New  York  until  1828.  Racial  equality  had  made  considerable 
progress  prior  to  this  time,  however,  for  three  years  earlier  there 
were  at  last  two  Negroes  living  in  the  Valley  who  were  qualified 
to  vote.53  By  the  time  of  the  general  emancipation  of  1828  there 
were  few  slaves  in  the  Susquehanna  region.  Information  in  the 
New  York  census  reports  concerning  the  very  small  number  of 
Negroes  who  paid  taxes,  and  the  still  smaller  group  which  was 
entitled  to  vote,  testifies  to  the  inferior  economic  and  social  posi¬ 
tion  of  these  people. 

There  is  no  indication  that  the  war  with  Mexico  aroused  en¬ 
thusiasm  among  the  Valley  dwellers.  Since  the  local  inhabitants 
stood  to  gain  little  from  the  acquisition  of  new  territory  in  the 
Southwest  it  is  natural  enough  that  this  should  be  the  case.  In 
1844  Hammond,  who  had  returned  to  Cherry  Valley  in  1838  and 
become  the  judge  of  the  Otsego  County  Court,  published  an 
open  letter  to  John  C.  Calhoun  opposing  the  annexation  of  Texas 
unless  Texas  abolished  slavery.54  From  the  limited  evidence  to  be 
found  in  newspaper  accounts  it  appears  that  the  local  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  slavery  was  at  least  partially  responsible  for  the 
dearth  of  interest  in  the  conquest  of  Mexican  territory.  Once  the 
conflict  began  and  national  honor  hung  in  the  balance,  dispatches 
from  the  battlefields  were  published  in  all  the  local  journals  and 
no  doubt  were  read  avidly.  This  reaction  was  similar  to  that  in 
many  other  northern  regions.  When  David  Wilmot,.  a  Democratic 
Congressman  from  Pennsylvania,  offered  his  famous  proviso  that 
“neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  ever  exist”  in 
the  territory  taken  from  Mexico,  many  embraced  it  with  glee. 
Throughout  the  state  the  Democratic  party  divided  over  this 
issue.  The  Barnburners,  or  Softs,  as  the  more  liberal  group  was 
called,  favored  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  while  the  more  conservative 
Hunker  or  Hard  faction  opposed  it. 

The  elections  of  1847  foretold  the  decline  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley,  for  the  Whigs,  who 
generally  opposed  the  Mexican  War,  won  unusual  support.55  The 
following  year  the  split  in  the  Democratic  ranks  became  wide 
open.  A  considerable  number  of  Barnburners  were  disgusted  by 
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the  failure  of  the  Democrats  to  endorse  the  Wilmot  Proviso  and 
consequently  met  with  other  disgruntled  groups  to  form  the  Free 
Soil  party,  which  called  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  other  reforms.  Although 
Martin  Van  Buren  had  gone  on  record  in  the  mid  i83o’s  as  op¬ 
posing  the  complete  prohibition  of  slavery  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  he  was  known  to  be  firmly  against  the  extension  of  that 
institution  and  was  nominated  for  the  presidency  by  the  new 
coalition. 

The  campaign  was  conducted  with  vigor  in  the  Susquehanna 
Basin.  Hammond,  whose  relationship  to  Gerrit  Smith  and  other 
foes  of  slavery  was  on  a  friendly  basis,  came  out  for  Van  Buren 
and  ran  for  Congress  under  his  banner.56  Even  the  Democratic 
press  was  divided,  for  the  Otsego  Democrat  supported  Van  Buren 
and  the  Barnburners  while  the  Freeman's  Journal  followed  the 
regular  party  line.  When  the  ballots  were  tallied,  it  was  found 
that  the  Whigs  had  won.  The  Free  Soilers,  who  had  made  sizable 
inroads  on  the  Democratic  ranks,  were  responsible  for  the  Whig 
triumph.57  This  experience  was  not  a  local  phenomenon,  for  it 
occurred  throughout  the  state. 

The  Whig  victory  was  short-lived.  The  next  year  the  Demo¬ 
crats  regained  control,58  and  the  gubernatorial  race  of  1850  found 
the  rift  in  the  Democratic  party  healed.  Once  again  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Valley  cast  their  lot  with  the  party  which  bore  the  fading 
aura  of  Jackson.59  It  was  at  this  time  that  Congress,  led  by  Henry 
Clay  and  Daniel  Webster,  enacted  the  famous  Compromise  of 
1850.  This  legislation  was  hailed  as  the  permanent  solution  to  the 
slavery  issue.  Almost  immediately  a  vocal  group  in  New  York  and 
other  northern  states  denounced  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  which 
was  a  part  of  the  compromise.  During  the  campaign  of  1852 
the  Whigs  temporized  on  the  issue  of  the  compromise,  while  the 
Democrats  came  out  wholeheartedly  for  its  acceptance  as  the 
final  settlement  of  the  slavery  problem.  In  the  Susquehanna  Valley, 
as  elsewhere,  the  Democrats  won  a  smashing  victory  at  the  polls.60 

Early  in  this  year  Jabez  D.  Hammond  wrote  Gerrit  Smith  that 
slavery  could  not  be  abolished  by  moral  persuasion.  However,  he 
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felt  that  an  army  of  10,000  anti-slavery  men  with  provisions  for 
50,000  could  easily  conquer  the  South  and  free  the  slaves  because 
the  Negroes  would  rally  to  the  support  of  the  expedition.  Ham¬ 
mond  added  that  if  he  were  younger  he  might  be  willing  to  lead 
such  an  uprising.  This  plan  is  similar  to  the  one  put  into  execution 
at  Harper’s  Ferry  by  John  Brown,  a  Smith  protege,  in  1859.61 

Hammond  fully  understood  the  seriousness  of  the  slavery  ques¬ 
tion.  When  Texas  was  annexed  as  a  slave  state  in  1845,  he  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  issue  of  slavery  would  eventually  dissolve  the 
Union.  Correspondence  between  Hammond  and  Smith  started  at 
least  as  early  as  1836  and  continued  until  Hammond  died  in  1855. 
During  this  period  Smith  was  given  much  sound  advice  by  the 
perspicacious  judge.  As  a  jurist  Hammond  believed  that  Congress 
did  not  have  the  authority  to  eliminate  slavery  within  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  the  several  states.  As  a  politician  he  realized  that  the  best 
results  could  be  obtained  by  striving  for  limited  objectives  and 
by  building  a  party  with  a  broad  program  which  would  appeal 
to  a  large  number  of  people  outside  the  ranks  of  the  abolitionists. 
As  an  intelligent  observer  of  contemporary  affairs  he  recognized 
that  the  profit  from  slavery  would  be  vastly  reduced  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  states  if  they  were  not  permitted  to  sell  slaves  to  the 
Southwest  and  that  the  spread  of  slavery  into  the  Southwest  would 
be  sharply  restricted  without  the  importation  of  Negroes  born  in 
the  Southeast. 

In  keeping  with  these  beliefs  Hammond  urged  the  anti-slavery 
forces  to  concentrate  on  the  prohibition  of  the  interstate  slave 
trade  and  the  elimination  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
At  the  same  time  he  called  for  the  abandoning  of  the  narrow 
Abolitionist  party  and  the  formation  of  a  new  organization  with 
broad  enough  objectives  to  win  widespread  support.  He  refused 
to  join  the  Abolitionists  but,  as  has  already  been  noted,  when  the 
Free  Soil  party,  which  called  for  other  reforms  in  addition  to  the 
curtailment  of  slavery,  was  founded  he  ran  for  Congress  under 
its  banner. 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  Hammond’s  influence  on  Smith.  The 
long  period  of  correspondence  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Smith 
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must  have  shown  some  interest  in  the  suggestions  offered  by  the 
judge.  In  any  case  it  appears  that  the  two  did  not  become  fast 
friends,  for  a  year  before  his  death  Hammond  who  enjoyed  a 
glass  of  wine  with  his  meals  refused  to  visit  Smith  on  the  ground 
that  the  latter  would  tolerate  no  alcoholic  beverage  in  his  home.02 

In  1854  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  sponsored  by  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  a  Democratic  Senator  from  Illinois,  was  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress.  This  law,  which  made  slavery  possible  in  the  new  territories 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  reopened  the  slavery  issue.  The  result 
was  a  new  outbreak  of  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the  northern 
states.  Feeling  ran  high  in  the  Upper  Susquehanna.  Three  men  at¬ 
tempting  to  arrest  a  Negro  for  burglary  were  attacked  by  local 
citizens  who  feared  that  the  charge  of  thievery  was  merely  a 
pretext  for  the  capture  of  a  fugitive  slave  and  consequently  pre¬ 
vented  the  seizure.63  Tradition  has  it  that  an  underground  railroad 
was  in  operation.  This  is  plausible,  since  the  Valley  formed  a  natural 
avenue  to  guide  fleeing  Negroes  northward.  The  dearth  of  evi¬ 
dence  may  be  attributed  partially  to  the  fact  that  conspirators 
would  have  taken  pains  to  destroy  all  incriminating  evidence.  On 
the  other  hand,  although  it  became  fashionable  in  the  post-Civil 
War  period  to  boast  of  having  taken  part  in  such  activities,  none 
of  the  local  residents  claimed  credit  for  such  service  to  humanity. 
In  the  absence  of  proof  the  underground  railroad  must  remain  in 
the  realm  of  the  legendary. 

The  mid  1850’s  were  a  period  of  political  fermentation.  Within 
New  York  State  the  Democratic  party  again  divided.  The  Hards, 
as  the  Hunker  factions  came  to  be  called,  endorsed  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act  whereas  the  Softs  (formerly  Barnburners)  opposed 
it.  Judging  from  the  election  returns  of  1854,  the  latter  group  was 
stronger  in  most  sectors  of  the  Valley.04  The  following  year  con¬ 
fusion  mounted.  The  local  press  was  almost  unanimous  in  its 
denunciation  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  but  other  issues  made 
an  appearance.  Women’s  rights  were  widely  debated.  Nativism 
became  a  powerful  force.  The  One  onto.  Herald  praised  William 
H.  Seward  for  his  free  soil  principles  and  attacked  him  viciously 
for  his  friendliness  to  Roman  Catholic  immigrants.05  The  nativist 
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cause  was  no  doubt  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  William  W. 
Campbell,  an  ardent  champion  of  temperance  and  man  of  some 
influence  in  the  locality,  was  a  leader  in  the  American  party.66 

In  the  midst  of  this  tumult  the  Republican  party,  which  sought 
to  unite  all  men  who  were  opposed  to  the  spread  of  slavery,  made 
its  debut  in  the  Upper  Susquehanna  during  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1855.  The  resulting  campaign,  at  least  as  far  as  the  central 
portion  of  the  region  was  concerned,  was  a  triangular  race  be¬ 
tween  the  Republicans,  the  Know  Nothings  or  American  party, 
and  the  Soft  Democrats.  The  debate  was  heated,  and  editors  of 
the  Oneonta  Herald,  a  Republican  paper,  and  the  old  Democratic 
the  Freeman's  Journal  belabored  each  other  viciously.  When  the 
smoke  of  battle  lifted  it  was  evident  that,  although  the  Republican 
party  had  not  won  a  clear-cut  victory,  it  had  done  very  well 
considering  the  fact  that  it  had  been  launched  just  before  the  elec¬ 
tion.67 

In  the  presidential  election  of  the  following  year,  the  new  party 
won  control  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley  and  in  Otsego  County 
every  township  cast  a  majority  of  its  votes  for  John  C.  Fremont, 
the  Republican  nominee.68  Even  William  W.  Campbell,  of  nativist 
and  temperance  sentiments,  had  helped  to  carry  the  Republican 
banner.69  Following  this  victory  the  anti-slavery  forces  were  more 
vehement  in  their  comments.  The  local  press  clamored  loudly  for 
prohibiting  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  western  territories. 
Editorials  called  for  aid  to  the  anti-slave  settlers  in  Kansas.  The 
doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  was  assaulted.  One  editor  asked 
how  President  Buchanan  could  take  steps  against  Mormon  polyg¬ 
amy  if  popular  sovereignty  meant  that  each  territory  was  free  to 
decide  what  should  be  its  own  moral  and  legal  code.70  The  Dred 
Scott  decision  was  blasted.  In  spite  of  these  arguments  the  Re¬ 
publicans  suffered  a  setback  in  the  elections  of  1857.71 

The  following  year  the  Republican  party  redoubled  its  efforts. 
The  editor  of  the  Republican  and  Democrat,  a  violently  partisan 
journal,  suggested  that  wagons  be  sent  out  to  bring  in  the  voters 
and  that  party  workers  should  keep  check  lists  to  make  certain 
that  all  who  were  favorable  to  their  views  visited  the  polls.72  The 
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result  was  a  resounding  victory  for  the  new  party.  When  the 
major  test  came  in  i860,  the  local  Republicans  were  ready  for  the 
contest  and  won  handily.  The  Republican  and  Democrat ,  bursting 
with  joy,  printed  a  large  picture  of  a  ferocious  American  eagle 
along  with  the  following  headlines  in  bold-faced  type:  “Let  the 
‘Big  Eagle’  Scream! !  Abraham  Lincoln  Elected  President  By  the 
People!  A  National  Victory!  A  State  Victory!  A  county  Victory! 
Hip,  Hip,  Hurrah!”  73 

Until  1854  the  Democratic  party  had  enjoyed  unusual  support 
from  the  Upper  Susquehanna  region.  When  the  votes  of  the 
Free  Soilers,  most  of  whom  were  Barnburners,  and  the  regular 
Democrats  are  combined,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  Whigs  were 
not  in  the  majority  even  when  they  achieved  a  victory  in  1848. 
Why  did  the  Democratic  party  lose  its  grip  in  the  Valley?  Histo¬ 
rians  have  noted  that  generally  the  Republicans  were  successful 
in  1856  only  in  areas  populated  by  New  England  stock.74  This 
clue  indicates  that  perhaps  New  England  traditions  may  have 
played  a  part  in  the  shift  of  political  loyalties. 

It  is  possible  to  claim  that  the  nativistic  sentiments  reflected  in 
the  Susquehanna  Basin  were  the  result  of  the  belligerent  anti- 
Roman  Catholic  attitude  of  New  England  Protestantism  which 
had  become  firmly  entrenched  in  the  Valley.  Since  the  Democrats 
had  courted  the  foreign-born  element  with  its  large  proportion  of 
Roman  Catholics,  Protestants  had  ample  reason  to  desert  the  party. 
Yet,  had  this  been  the  major  consideration,  surely  the  American 
party  would  have  gained  control.  Since  the  Republicans,  who 
made  the  curtailment  of  slavery  their  battle  cry,  were  the  successors 
of  the  Democrats,  it  seems  safe  to  reason  that  opposition  to  slavery 
was  the  chief  reason  for  the  decline  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Why  did  the  citizens  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley  oppose 
slavery?  It  has  already  been  demonstrated  that  slavery  was  under 
attack  in  this  region  prior  to  1800.  Yet  there  is  no  evidence  of 
widespread  and  resolute  determination  to  check  the  spread  of  this 
institution  until  the  1850’s.  There  was  no  economic  or  political 
reason  for  this  sudden  change  in  attitude.  Slave  labor  did  not  com¬ 
pete  with  local  enterprise  nor  could  the  slave  states  seriously 
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threaten  the  political  life  of  the  region.  It  seems  evident  that  moral 
concepts  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  growing  anti-slavery 
sentiment.  This  feeling  mounted  as  the  course  of  national  events 
and  the  increasing  pressure  of  abolitionist  propaganda  forced  the 
problem  on  the  people.  That  the  local  citizens  were  reluctant  to 
pursue  anti-slavery  to  its  logical  conclusion  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  they  supported  the  Democratic  party  during  the 
campaign  of  1852  when  that  organization  endorsed  the  Compro¬ 
mise  of  1850  as  the  final  solution  to  the  slavery  problem.  The 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act  again  brought  the  matter  to  the  political 
foreground  and  apparently  the  New  England  conscience,  in  the 
Susquehanna  region  as  elsewhere,  was  more  susceptible  to  the 
anti-slavery  arguments  than  that  of  other  northern  groups  which 
led  them,  along  with  New  York  State  as  a  whole,  to  support  the 
Republican  party  and  its  platform  curbing  the  expansion  of  slavery 
in  1856. 

The  new  party  was  made  up  of  Whigs,  Democrats,  and  some 
American  party  and  temperance  men.  This  situation  was  similar 
to  that  found  in  other  parts  of  New  York  and  the  nation.  It 
must  have  seemed  strange  to  the  local  citizens  to  find  men  like 
Jacob  C.  Dietz,  an  old-time  Democrat,  and  David  M.  Hard,  a 
Whig  of  long  standing,  running  for  office  on  the  same  ticket.75 
In  spite  of  the  changes,  political  control  was  retained  by  the  old 
alliance  of  businessmen,  industrialists,  and  lawyers  who  were,  after 
all,  natural  community  leaders. 

In  examining  the  forces  which  molded  political  attitude  in  the 
Upper  Susquehanna  it  becomes  reasonably  evident  that  two  factors 
were  of  primary  importance:  self-interest  and  New  England  back¬ 
grounds.  Probably  the  former  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  two. 
The  residents  of  the  Valley  quickly  rejected  Federalist  leadership 
when  the  program  of  the  Jeffersonians  seemed  to  offer  greater 
opportunity  for  personal  advancement.  Self-interest  motivated  the 
demand  for  public  schools,  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt, 
free  banking,  roads,  canals,  and  other  items.  The  political  leaders 
who  replaced  the  Federalists  recognized  this  force  and  were  care¬ 
ful  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights  and  opportunities  which 
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kept  open  the  avenue  for  personal  progress  to  higher  economic 
and  social  levels.  For  the  same  reason  they  endorsed  all  schemes 
which  were  likely  to  aid  local  prosperity.  But  the  New  England 
cultural  tradition  cannot  be  ignored,  for  it  is  probably  responsible 
for  the  opposition  to  Roman  Catholicism,  the  strength  of  the 
local  temperance  movement,  and  opposition  to  slavery. 

In  telling  the  story  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley  it  is  easy 
to  dwell  on  the  great  leaders  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  humble  folk  who  took  part  in  the  continuing 
battle  for  a  better  way  of  life.  The  struggle  for  human  rights  and 
economic  well-being  was  carried  on  by  all  citizens.  Their  resolu¬ 
tion  and  adaptability  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  thriving 
economy  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties.  Their  belief  in  self- 
improvement  and  democratic  principles  is  evident  from  their 
actions.  In  1856  they  again  took  up  the  standard  of  a  new  crusade. 
This  was  the  third  time  since  the  Revolution  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Valley  had  been  among  the  first  to  throw  their  weight  be¬ 
hind  a  party  pledged  to  major  reforms. 


Chapter  i  o 

THE  UPPER  SUSQUEHANNA  VALLEY 
AND  THE  AMERICAN  SCENE,  1783-1860 


THE  history  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna  is  not  that  of  the  nation 
written  on  a  smaller  scale.  Neither,  in  several  respects,  is  it  a  minia¬ 
ture  history  of  New  York  State.  Yet,  with  local  variations,  the 
experiences  of  this  region  were  similar  to  those  of  other  rural, 
upland  communities  in  the  Northeast. 

The  heaviest  immigration  to  the  Valley  was  during  times  of 
prosperity.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Susquehanna 
area  did  not  serve  as  a  “safety  valve”  drawing  off  the  eastern  un¬ 
employed  during  periods  of  depression.  On  the  other  hand  the 
siphoning  away  of  a  sizable  group  of  people  in  prosperous  times 
certainly  reduced  the  ranks  of  labor  and  in  the  long  run  probably 
helped  to  bolster  eastern  wages. 

The  Susquehanna  frontier  was  much  the  same  as  the  frontier 
in  other  northeastern  areas.  The  persons  who  settled  on  it  were 
excellent  woodsmen.  There  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  only 
highly  skilled  frontiersmen  could  hope  to  carve  a  farm  from  the 
virgin  forests.  Most  of  these  people  brought  some  capital  in 
the  form  of  tools,  animals,  and  supplies,  but  nearly  all  were  forced 
to  mortgage  their  farms  at  the  time  of  purchase.  Some  took  lease¬ 
holds,  but  this  group  was  in  the  minority. 

Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  skilled  craftsmen  entered 
the  Valley  while  it  was  still  in  the  frontier  stage.  Here  they  found 
their  services  in  great  demand,  for  the  developing  community 
needed  them  to  produce  a  multitude  of  essential  items,  ranging 
from  gristmills  to  river  boats,  and  from  shoes  to  barrels.  Thus  it 
was  the  skilled  frontier  farmer  and  the  skilled  artisan  who  first 
were  attracted  to  the  Valley  while  the  unskilled  remained  in  the 
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East,  unwanted  on  the  frontier  and  unequipped  to  succeed  in  that 
area. 

Changing  the  wilderness  into  a  civilized  community  would  have 
been  a  much  slower  process  without  the  importation  of  capital 
to  hasten  the  task.  It  is  true  that  the  great  landowners,  such  as 
William  Cooper  and  Jacob  Morris,  had  considerable  sums  and  that 
the  ordinary  settlers  had  some  capital.  However,  these  funds 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  permit  a  rapid  development  of 
the  area.  Large  amounts  of  capital  were  borrowed  from  sources 
outside  the  Valley.  Usually  land  was  given  as  security  for  such 
loans.  Frequently  the  great  landholders  obtained  capital  without 
the  formality  of  a  mortgage,  but,  even  so,  their  credit  was  based 
on  their  ownership  of  extensive  tracts  of  land.  Since  the  land 
was  a  source  of  capital  it  may  be  said  that,  in  a  sense,  the  Valley 
raised  itself  by  its  own  economic  boot  straps. 

The  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  served  as  a  channel  of  com¬ 
munication  and  did  much  to  unite  the  area  into  a  single  community. 
For  at  least  half  a  century  the  river  was  a  valuable  artery  of  trade. 
Down  it  passed  the  farm  and  forest  produce  of  the  Valley  to 
the  markets  in  the  towns  along  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  or 
along  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Profit  from  such  voyages 
often  was  spent  in  New  York  City  or  other  Hudson  River  towns 
for  manufactured  goods  which  were  hauled  overland  to  the 
Susquehanna  and  sold  by  barter.  The  goods  acquired  from  this 
transaction  were  then  shipped  down  the  river  and  the  cycle 
started  over  again.  This  pattern  of  trade,  which  is  similar  to  that 
employed  on  the  Ohio  River,  was  probably  no  different  from  the 
scheme  developed  on  other  inland  waterways. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  the  Susquehanna  Basin  was 
subjected  to  the  same  economic  strains  as  other  upland  valleys  of 
the  Northeast.  Most  of  these  distressed  areas  turned  to  sheep  raising 
in  an  effort  to  escape  the  competition  of  midwestern  farms.  The 
Susquehanna  agriculturalists  were  no  exception  to  this  general  rule. 
When  westerners  began  to  enter  the  wool  market,  the  easterners 
concentrated  more  heavily  on  dairy  products.  The  Susquehanna 
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farmers  not  only  increased  their  reliance  on  dairying,  but  in  ad¬ 
dition  turned  to  the  profitable  business  of  growing  hops. 

When  steam  power  began  to  replace  water  power,  the  mountain 
valleys  lost  whatever  advantage  they  had  had  in  the  field  of  manu¬ 
facturing.  Because  the  Susquehanna  was  not  effectively  serviced 
by  railroads  until  late,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  remained 
high,  the  manufacture  of  many  products  for  local  consumption 
continued  at  least  as  late  as  the  Civil  War.  The  prosperity  of  the 
Susquehanna  region  was  greater  than  that  of  other  similar  localities, 
a  fact  reflected  in  the  census  reports  which  showed  no  decrease 
in  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  period  following  1830.  This 
prosperity  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  successful  dairy  farming, 
the  raising  of  hops,  and  possibly  to  local  manufacture  for  home 
consumption. 

Of  the  persons  who  settled  in  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley  in 
the  post-Revolutionary  era,  the  great  majority  came  from  New 
England  farms.  This  was  a  normal  development  because  thousands 
and  thousands  of  New  Englanders  moved  west  after  the  war.  The 
scarcity  of  foreign  born  during  the  years  following  1820  varied 
from  the  usual  experience,  but  the  predominance  of  the  Protestant 
population  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Baptist,  Methodist,  and 
Presbyterian  sects  did  not  deviate  from  the  pattern  established  in 
other  similar  communities. 

If  the  frontier  was  a  place  where  all  men  were  equal  and  each 
was  as  good  as  his  neighbor,  the  Susquehanna  frontier  was  at  wide 
variance  from  it.  Among  the  local  pioneers  was  a  small  group  of 
landed  aristocrats  who  were  the  acknowledged  community  leaders 
in  all  fields  of  endeavor.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  desire  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  classless  society.  At  an  early  date  ballroom  dances,  card 
parties,  and  fox  hunts  were  held,  and  not  long  after  the  turn  of 
the  century  fashionable  clothing  styled  in  New  York  or  even 
London  and  Paris  was  sold  in  local  shops. 

This  imitation  of  high  society  as  it  was  found  in  the  old  estab¬ 
lished  communities  of  the  East  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  earliest  settlers  entered  the  Valley  in  search  of 
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economic  and  social  improvement  for  themselves  and  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Their  purpose  is  reflected  in  the  early  establishment  of 
schools  which  were  designed  not  only  to  furnish  students  with 
economically  useful  knowledge  but  to  teach  them  how  to  behave 
in  the  highest  social  circles. 

In  such  a  community  the  respect  for  the  landed  aristocracy  who 
had  reached  the  highest  social  and  economic  levels  was  perfectly 
normal.  The  widespread  support  of  the  Federalist  party  which 
continued  until  the  late  1790’s  was  a  natural  outgrowth.  So  long 
as  the  local  Federalist  aristocrats,  who  had  close  ties  of  friendship 
with  the  aristocracy  of  the  Hudson  Valley,  devoted  their  energies 
to  the  economic  improvement  of  the  frontier  community,  they 
continued  to  enjoy  strong  political  backing.  As  the  community 
became  less  dependent  on  the  local  aristocrats  in  the  closing  years 
of  the  frontier  period  and  as  the  Federalist  principle  of  rule  by 
the  few  became  increasingly  obvious,  the  Federalist  party  declined 
in  power. 

The  shifting  of  local  political  support  to  the  Jeffersonian  Re¬ 
publicans  is  similar  to  the  reaction  of  other  newly  settled  areas. 
This  reaction  is  usually  attributed  to  the  democratizing  effect  of 
the  frontier — a  generalization  not  supported  by  the  experience  of 
the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley  where  self-interest  led  the  in¬ 
habitants  into  the  Republican  camp.  The  impact  of  the  Jeffersonian 
philosophy  is  difficult  to  measure,  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  it  planted  democratic  ideals  in  the  minds  of  local  citizens.  If 
this  is  so,  the  frontier  was  democratized,  at  least  partially,  by  the 
philosophy  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  through  him  by  the  writings 
of  many  great  European  thinkers. 

In  many  sections  of  the  nation  the  landed  Federalist  aristocracy 
lost  political  control  to  the  growing  group  of  men  who  had  gained 
their  wealth  from  commercial,  industrial,  and  financial  activities. 
This  was  also  the  experience  of  the  Susquehanna  V alley,  although 
Jedediah  Peck,  the  first  important  opponent  of  local  Federalism, 
owed  no  loyalty  to  commerce,  industry,  or  finance.  Here,  as  else¬ 
where,  the  new  political  leaders  who  took  over  the  Republican 
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party  accepted  the  Jeffersonian  principles  of  equal  rights  and  equal 
opportunity. 

When  the  Republican  party  split  after  the  presidential  election 
of  1824,  the  Valley  endorsed  the  Democratic  faction  led  by  An¬ 
drew  Jackson.  The  Democrats  long  continued  to  enjoy  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Susquehanna  voters,  although  the  anti-Masonic  party 
was  powerful  locally,  as  it  was  in  most  other  areas  settled  by 
New  Englanders.  Frequently  the  Whig  ticket  gained  powerful 
support  in  the  upland  valleys  of  the  Northeast.  The  failure  of 
the  Whigs  to  win  strong  backing  in  the  Susquehanna  region  can 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  Whig  policy  of  placing  a  high 
tariff  on  wool  did  not  have  as  great  an  appeal  in  the  Valley  where 
unusual  reliance  was  placed  on  dairying  and  hop  growing. 

The  pattern  of  nativism  in  the  mid- 1 850^  was  similar  in  the 
Valley  to  that  in  other  sections  of  the  Northeast.  Possibly  it  was 
aimed  more  directly  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  region  than  it  was  elsewhere,  which  is  perhaps  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  New  England  Protestantism  and  the  scarcity  of  foreign 
born.  In  any  case,  here,  as  elsewhere  in  New  York  State,  nativism 
soon  lost  ground  to  the  anti-slavery  issue.  The  Republican  party 
which  opposed  the  spread  of  slavery  received  an  early  endorse¬ 
ment  from  the  local  citizens. 

Although  the  Jeffersonian  Republicans  gave  way  to  the  Jack¬ 
sonian  Democrats,  who  in  turn  lost  control  to  the  Republicans, 
political  leadership  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants,  finan¬ 
ciers,  industrialists,  and  the  lawyers  who  served  them.  This  pattern 
closely  paralleled  that  of  many  other  northeastern  communities. 
These  leaders  continued  to  recognize  that  self-interest  was  a  strong 
motivating  force  in  politics.  For  this  reason  they  sponsored  laws 
which  would  benefit  the  Valley  or  would  implement  the  Jeffer¬ 
sonian  principles  of  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the  importation  of  social,  cul¬ 
tural,  and  political  ideas  into  the  Valley.  While  geographic  factors 
forced  a  measure  of  economic  isolation,  they  did  not  seriously 
hamper  the  movement  of  ideas.  Newspapers  were  published  at  an 
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early  date  and,  of  course,  brought  the  sentiments  of  other  regions 
before  the  citizens  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  list  of  books  sold 
by  Elihu  Phinney  indicates  that  a  wide  variety  of  works  written 
by  both  American  and  European  authors  was  in  demand. 

The  migration  from  New  England  brought  the  culture  of  that 
area  to  the  Susquehanna.  Here  it  remained  a  potent  force  at  least 
until  the  Civil  War.  The  strong  support  of  the  temperance  move¬ 
ment,  the  outspoken  anti-Roman  Catholic  sentiments  of  the  local 
Know  Nothings,  and  the  early  endorsement  of  the  anti-slavery 
cause,  probably  reflect  New  England  cultural  traditions.  During 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  ties  with  New  Eng¬ 
land  remained  firm.  As  time  passed  the  old  bonds  were  weakened 
and  the  influence  of  New  York  City  and  Albany  became  more 
and  more  manifest. 

There  were  a  few  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley 
who  made  a  real  contribution  to  the  culture  of  New  York  State 
and  the  nation.  William  Cooper’s  well-advertised  success  in  settling 
new  lands  undoubtedly  guided  the  efforts  of  other  land  speculators. 
Whether  his  scheme  of  sale  and  mortgage  played  an  important 
role  in  replacing  the  old  tenant  system  is  difficult  to  say,  but  it  is 
possible  that  it  did. 

The  influence  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper  is  not  to  be  questioned. 
His  novels  were  devoured  avidly  by  his  contemporaries  and  are 
still  widely  read.  The  romantic  picture  he  painted  of  the  frontier 
is  indelibly  engraved  on  the  American  mind.  Fenimore  Cooper’s 
daughter,  Susan  Augusta  Fenimore  Cooper,  did  some  writing  that 
was  well  received  and  warrants  passing  mention. 

Levi  Beardsley,  Jabez  D.  Hammond,  and  Jedediah  Peck  all  made 
contributions  to  American  thought.  Beardsley  was  a  strong  ex¬ 
ponent  of  railroads  and  urged  government  aid  in  their  construc¬ 
tion.  His  speeches  were  widely  read.  As  early  as  1836  he  predicted 
that  within  twenty-five  years  a  combined  rail  and  steamship  route 
would  be  built  across  the  continent  and  would  be  ready  to  carry 
passengers  overland  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Jabez  D.  Hammond  liked  to  work  behind  the  scenes  and  for 
this  reason  has  not  received  adequate  attention  from  historians.  He 
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was  a  confidant  of  De  Witt  Clinton  and  presumably  had  con¬ 
siderable  influence  over  that  statesman.  Hammond  supported  the 
anti-slavery  cause  at  an  early  date.  Judging  from  his  large  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Gerrit  Smith,  he  was  a  potent  force  in  the 
abolitionist  movement.  Education  was  one  of  his  major  interests. 
His  speeches  reveal  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  advanced  educa¬ 
tional  theory.  As  a  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  as  a 
regent  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  he  held  positions 
of  importance  in  educational  circles  from  which  he  could  launch 
words  of  advice  to  educators. 

According  to  Hammond,  Jedediah  Peck  was  highly  influential 
in  rallying  western  New  York  to  the  banner  of  the  Jeffersonians. 
Certainly  Peck  was  the  leader  in  many  spirited  battles  for  legisla¬ 
tive  reforms.  His  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  common-school  system 
bore  excellent  fruit.  The  common-school  law  of  1812,  which 
proved  to  be  highly  successful,  reflected  much  of  his  thinking  and 
made  a  considerable  impact  on  educators  in  other  states.  The  evi¬ 
dence  is  clear  enough  to  state  without  qualification  that  the 
Coopers,  Beardsley,  Hammond,  and  Peck  all  contributed  in  some 
measure  to  the  American  way  of  life. 

The  emigration  from  the  Susquehanna  was  similar  to  that  from 
other  rural  areas  of  the  Northeast.  It  became  important  as  the 
Erie  Canal  began  to  affect  local  economy.  This  emigration  cer¬ 
tainly  had  an  impact  on  the  rest  of  the  nation.  If  the  social  philoso¬ 
phy  developed  in  the  Upper  Susquehanna  was  similar  to  that 
developed  in  other  upland  valleys,  the  combined  effect  of  the 
migration  from  the  rural  highlands  of  the  Northeast  was  of  prime 
importance  in  the  development  of  American  culture.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  there  is  no  way  of  measuring  the  cultural  impact  of  this 
movement  of  people  until  detailed  studies  have  been  made  of  many 
other  rural,  upland  communities  of  the  Northeast. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  geographical  environment,  the 
national  political  environment,  and  the  national  economic  environ¬ 
ment,  the  local  citizens  were  able  in  large  measure  to  shape  their 
own  destiny.  The  resulting  free-for-all  was  not  without  its  costs. 
Forests  were  cut  over  without  replanting.  Competition  from  the 
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West  reduced  the  value  of  capital  invested  in  local  agriculture 
and  wreaked  hardships  on  many  farm  families.  Many  businessmen, 
artisans,  and  members  of  professions  suffered  financial  distress  or 
even  financial  ruin.  Yet  when  the  balance  sheet  is  tallied  it  is  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  prosperous  community  with  a  firm  belief  in  demo¬ 
cratic  principles  had  been  added  to  the  nation.  Perhaps  the  cost 
was  higher  than  it  need  have  been,  but  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
finished  product  was  more  than  worth  the  price. 

The  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley  has  a  history  which  in  some 
aspects  is  distinct  and  separate  from  that  of  other  regions.  In  the 
condensing  generalizations  of  historians  local  differences  are  lost 
and  the  past  is  presented  as  a  flat  plain  with  no  uneven  places.  This 
can  be  misleading.  The  experiences  of  different  communities 
varied.  The  writing  of  the  history  of  smaller  localities  such  as  the 
Upper  Susquehanna  Valley  can  bring  a  richer,  fuller,  and  more 
realistic  understanding  of  the  American  past. 
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MS  in  the  New  York  State  Library,  Albany;  Cherry -Valley  Gazette , 
8  October  1818. 

27.  Otsego  Herald,  18  January  1805. 

28.  Estimates  are  based  on  data  given  in  Census  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  1825,  published  in  Journal  of  the  Assembly,  49th  Session, 
Appendix  C. 

29.  Jedidiah  Morse,  The  American  Universal  Geography,  I,  483; 
Anonymous,  A  Description  of  the  River  Susquehanna  .  .  .  ,  p.  9;  Mor¬ 
ris  and  Watson,  Addresses  before  Otsego  County  Agricultural  Society, 
1817,  pp.  5,  1 1 ;  Beck,  Great  State  Road,  pp.  1 1-12. 
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tory,  XXI,  No.  4  (October,  1940),  431. 

31.  William  Cooper,  A  Guide  in  the  Wilderness,  pp.  26,  44. 

32.  Bidwell  and  Falconer,  History  of  Agriculture  in  the  Northern 
United  States,  1620-1860,  p.  219. 
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cultural  Society,  1817,  p.  6. 

53.  Otsego  Herald,  29  January  1814. 
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XXI,  No.  3  (July,  1940),  333;  Cherry-Valley  Gazette,  8  October  1818. 
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1.  Cooper,  A  Guide  in  the  Wilderness,  p.  22. 
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Cooperstown.  Traveled  abroad  but  returned  to  Cooperstown  in  1834. 
Author  of  many  novels.  (In  D.A.B.) 

3.  Letter,  Fenimore  Cooper  to  his  wife,  12  June  1834,  in  Cooper, 
Correspondence  of  James  Fenimore-Cooper,  I,  339-42. 

4.  Bidwell  and  Falconer,  History  of  Agriculture  in  the  Northern 
United  States,  1620-1860,  Table  No.  27,  p.  182. 

5.  Letter,  A.  Metcalf  to  Charles  Lathrop,  17  April  1841,  MS  in 
NYSHA. 

6.  Otsego  Democrat ,  26  July  1851;  Oneonta  Herald,  18  March  1857. 

7.  Beck,  Great  State  Road,  p.  16. 

8.  Holmes,  “The  Turnpike  Era,”  in  Flick,  History  of  the  State  of 
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Albany. 
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18.  Bidwell  and  Falconer,  History  of  Agriculture  in  the  Northern 
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22.  Bidwell  and  Falconer,  History  of  Agriculture  in  the  Northern 
United  States,  1620-1860,  p.  408. 
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25.  Census  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  1855. 
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2 6.  Freeman's  Journal,  16  September  1848. 

27.  Letter,  Fenimore  Cooper  to  his  wife,  17  November  1847,  in 
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33.  Bidwell  and  Falconer,  History  of  Agriculture  in  the  Northern 
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p.  156. 
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ing,  p.  65. 

36.  Oneonta  Herald,  23  September  1857. 

37.  Bidwell  and  Falconer,  History  of  Agriculture  in  the  Northern 
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41.  Weber,  The  Growth  of  Industry  in  New  York,  p.  34,  footnote. 

42.  Otsego  Herald,  15  August  1805. 
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46.  Fenimore  Cooper,  The  Chronicles  of  Cooperstown,  republished 
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47.  Letter,  Jabez  D.  Hammond  to  Henry  S.  Randall,  21  January 
1850,  MS  in  NYHS. 

48.  Letter,  Jabez  D.  Hammond  to  Henry  S.  Randall,  8  April  1849, 
MS  in  Jabez  D.  Hammond  Papers,  NYHS;  Shaw,  A  Centennial  Offer¬ 
ing,  p.  66. 

49.  Census  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  18$$. 

50.  Oneonta  Herald,  19  October  1853. 
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51.  Oneonta  Herald ,  4  May  1853. 

52.  Oneonta  Herald ,  4  January  1854. 

53.  Oneonta  Herald ,  25  March  1857,  6  May  1857,  3  June  1857. 

54.  Halsey,  Re?niniscences,  republished  in  Halsey,  The  Pioneers  of 
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56.  Jacob  Shook  Thompson,  “Account  Book,”  MS  Collection  of 
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57.  “G  &  C  Day  Book  C,”  p.  260,  MS  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Arnold 
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64.  Oneonta  Herald,  10  January  1855. 
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1.  Noble  Palmer,  “Diary,”  and  Sarah  Amelia  Fairman,  “Journal,” 
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3.  Census  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  1835. 

4.  Census  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  1833. 
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6.  Handbill  in  NYSHA. 
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8.  Letters,  H.  V.  Waite  to  his  parents,  2  September  1853,  and  H.  V. 
Waite  to  Elizabeth  Waite,  29  November  1855,  MSS  in  possession  of 
Miss  Helen  Secor  of  Gilbertsville,  N.Y. 

9.  Census  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  1833. 
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10.  Halsey,  Reminiscences ,  republished  in  Halsey,  The  Pioneers  of 
Unadilla  Village,  1784-1840,  pp.  220-21. 
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13.  Oneonta  Herald ,  22  October  1856. 
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i860),  pp.  224  footnote,  531  footnote. 

18.  J.  H.  Mather  and  L.  P.  Brockett,  A  Geographical  History  of  the 
State  of  New  York  (1848),  p.  238;  H.  S.  Tanner,  The  Travellers'  Hand 
Book  (3d  ed.,  1845),  p.  90;  Thomas  F.  Gordon,  Gazetteer  of  the  State 
of  New  York  (1836),  p.  391. 

19.  Fenimore  Cooper,  The  Chronicles  of  Cooperstown,  republished 
in  Shaw,  A  Centennial  Offering,  p.  54. 

20.  Beardsley,  Reminiscences,  p.  444. 

21.  United  States  Census  Bureau,  Population  of  The  United  States 
in  i860  (8th  Census),  p.  339. 

22.  Amos  Lay,  Map  of  the  State  of  New  York  (1817);  John  H. 
Eddy,  The  State  of  New  York  (1818)  (a  map). 

23.  David  H.  Burr,  Map  of  the  State  of  New  York  (1829).  At  this 
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24.  Rice  Cook,  “Diary,”  Vol.  I,  MS  in  the  New  York  State  Library, 
Albany. 

25.  Census  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  18 55. 

9.  SOCIAL  ATTITUDES,  1820-60 

1.  Beardsley,  Reminiscences ,  pp.  458-59. 

2.  Hodge  and  Hodge,  A  Century  of  Service  to  Public  Education, 
p.  44. 

3.  Jabez  D.  Hammond,  An  Address  Delivered  by  The  Hon.  J.  D. 
Hammond,  before  the  Otsego  County  Education  Society,  October 
10th,  1838,  p.  8. 

4.  Statement  signed  by  the  inspectors  of  common  schools  for  the 
Township  of  Laurens  certifying  that  Elizabeth  Smith  was  qualified  to 
teach  in  a  common  school,  dated  12  July  1840,  MS  in  NYSHA. 
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5.  As  noted  earlier,  Hartwick  College,  Oneonta,  New  York,  which 
traces  its  origin  back  to  Hartwick  Seminary,  did  not  become  a  college 
until  1928,  and  State  Teachers  College,  Oneonta,  New  York,  did  not 
inaugurate  a  four-year  college  program  until  1938. 

6.  Census  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  1845;  Hodge  and  Hodge, 
A  Century  of  Service  to  Public  Education ,  p.  39;  “List  of  the  Scholars 
who  attended  the  district  school  of  district,  No.  7  in  the  town  of  Ot¬ 
sego,  during  the  term  commencing,  the  first  day  of  May,  1848,  &  the 
number  of  days  they  respectively  attended  the  same,”  MS  in  NYSHA. 

7.  Letter,  Dix  to  John  J.  Morgan,  8  December  1829,  MS  in  NYSHA. 

8.  Letter,  M.  E.  E.  to  Mrs.  Catherine  G.  Viele,  22  June  1829,  MS  in 
Abiathar  Hubbard  Watkins  Papers,  NYSHA. 

9.  The  Baseball  Museum,  Cooperstown,  has  an  interesting  collection 
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10.  Otsego  Democrat ,  15  May  1847,  Oneonta  Herald ,  22  July  1857, 
Republican  and  Democrat ,  5  November  1859. 

11.  Oneonta  Herald ,  9  February  1853. 

12.  Letter,  James  Fenimore  Cooper  to  Mrs.  George  Pomeroy,  28 
March  1834,  in  Cooper,  Correspondence  of  James  Fenmior  e-Cooper , 

h  333-35* 

13.  Letters,  James  Fenimore  Cooper  to  Richard  Cooper,  5  August 
1832,  and  to  his  wife,  12  June  1834,  in  Cooper,  Correspondence  of  James 
Fenimor e-Cooper,  I,  272-76,  339-42. 

14.  Candidates  running  on  local  Jeffersonian  Republican  tickets  were 
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Newspaper  accounts  reveal  that  the  same  group  played  important  roles 
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15.  Beardsley,  Reminiscences ,  passim  and  especially  p.  116;  Jabez  D. 
Hammond  Papers,  MSS  in  NYHS. 

16.  Freeman’s  Journal,  26  January  1822. 

17.  Watch-Tower ,  22  November  1824;  Freeman's  Journal,  20  No¬ 
vember  1826. 

18.  Otsego  Herald,  20  April  1797. 

19.  Fox,  The  Decline  of  Aristocracy  in  the  Politics  of  New  York , 
p.  340. 

20.  Tocsin,  9  May  1831. 

21.  Freeman's  Journal,  19  November  1827. 

22.  Letters,  Levi  C.  Turner[P]  to  William  Campbell,  12  June  1831, 
and  B.  Rose  to  William  Campbell,  27  January  1832,  in  William  Camp¬ 
bell  Letters  and  Miscellaneous  Papers,  MSS  in  NYHS. 

23.  Freeman's  Journal,  10  November  1828,  17  November  1828,  12 
November  1832,  19  November  1832;  Tocsin,  8  November  1830. 

24.  Beardsley,  Reminiscences,  pp.  314-18,  338-69,  370-82;  Ham- 
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mond,  An  Address  Delivered  by  The  Hon.  J.  D.  Hammond ,  before  the 
Otsego  County  Education  Society ,  October  10th,  1838;  Hammond, 
The  History  of  Political  Parties  in  the  State  of  New  York,  II,  453. 

25.  Beardsley,  Reminiscences,  pp.  217-18,  403-4;  Watch-Tower,  14 
August  1826;  Beardsley,  Remarks  of  Mr.  L.  Beardsley,  in  the  Senate,  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  on  the  bill  to  expedite  the  construction  of  the 
New-York  and  Erie  Rail-Road,  April  20th,  1836. 

26.  Beardsley,  Reminiscences,  pp.  315-17;  letter,  Hammond  to 
Henry  S.  Randall,  28  June  1849,  MS  in  NYHS. 

27.  Letters,  Clay  to  Hammond,  12  May  1823,  and  Hammond  to 
Henry  S.  Randall,  28  June  1849,  MSS  Hammond  Papers  in  NYHS. 

28.  Letter,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  to  Hammond,  13  September 
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30.  Wilfred  E.  Binkley,  American  Political  Parties,  p.  163. 

31.  Freeman’s  Journal,  1  October  1827. 

32.  Sawyer,  History  of  Cherry  Valley  from  1140  to  1898,  p.  117. 

33.  Otsego  Republican,  9  November  1840. 

34.  Freeman’s  Journal,  11  November  1844. 

35.  Hough,  Historical  a?id  Statistical  Record  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  pp.  590,  601,  608. 

36.  Cooperstown  Seminary,  Catalogue  (1855),  p.  36. 

37.  Oneonta  Herald,  1  March  1854. 

38.  Oneonta  Herald,  21  September  1853. 

39.  Oneonta  Herald,  21  September  1853. 

40.  Letters,  Judith  S.  Campbell  to  William  Campbell,  20  June  1831, 
Harvey  Hollistir  to  William  Campbell,  23  June  1831,  Welcome  Pray 
to  William  Campbell,  6  June  1832,  all  in  William  Campbell  Letters  and 
Miscellaneous  Papers,  MSS  in  NYHS. 

41.  Tocsin,  13  December  1830. 

42.  Oneonta  Herald,  31  August  1853,  2  November  1853,  9  August 
1854,  10  January  1855;  Republican  and  Democrat,  25  April  1857. 

43.  Oneonta  Herald,  16  November  1853,  8  March  1854,  15  March 
1854. 

44.  Oneonta  Herald,  21  February  1855. 

45.  Oneonta  Herald,  10  January  1855. 

46.  Oneonta  Herald,  7  March  1855. 

47.  Louis  Dow  Scisco,  Political  Nativism  in  New  York  State,  tables 
on  pp.  168,  190-91. 

48.  United  States  Census  Bureau,  Return  of  the  Whole  Number  of 
Persons  within  the  Several  Districts  of  the  United  States  (2nd  Census, 
1800). 
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49.  United  States  Census  Bureau,  Aggregate  Amount  of  Persons 
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MANUSCRIPT  COLLECTIONS  AND  PHYSICAL  REMAINS 

This  Bibliography  refers  only  to  those  manuscript  collections  which 
have  an  extensive  or  an  important  assortment  of  materials  relating  to 
the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley.  Under  each  of  these  collections  only 
the  most  pertinent  individual  documents  and  only  those  files  in  which 
most  of  the  manuscripts  pertain  to  the  history  of  the  Valley  have  been 
mentioned.  Thus,  a  considerable  number  of  manuscripts  have  been 
examined  which  are  not  reported  here.  For  the  most  part  these  are 
miscellaneous  documents  of  no  great  significance  for  this  study.  Where 
such  sources  have  been  cited,  footnote  references  give  full  bibliographi¬ 
cal  data. 

For  the  period  prior  to  i860  the  records  of  local  governmental  units 
are  meager  and  scattered.  Many  are  lost.  In  general,  those  that  have 
been  examined  were  disappointing  and  did  not  contribute  substantially 
to  this  study. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  Farmers’  Museum,  Coopers- 
town,  which  contains  many  interesting  relics  of  rural  life.  Here  are 
found  the  tools  used  by  eigtheenth-  and  nineteenth-century  house¬ 
wives,  farmers,  and  craftsmen.  The  exhibits  are  cleverly  arranged  so 
that  the  visitor  can  obtain  a  good  idea  of  what  an  old-fashioned  kitchen, 
blacksmith  shop,  country  store,  or  other  similar  items  looked  like. 

New  York  State  Historical  Association ,  Cooperstown,  New  York 

(This  association  has  the  most  extensive  and  useful  collection  of 
manuscripts  pertaining  to  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley.) 

Anonymous.  “Population  of  Cooperstown,  taken  the  first  day  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1816  including  the  Number  of  Houses,  Barns,  Fire  Places,  Stoves, 
Fire  Buckets,  Families,  Males,  Females,  Blacks,  etc.” 

Beers,  Oliver.  Account  Book  (1852-92).  Beers  lived  at  Morris.  Wages 
paid  for  various  types  of  labor  and  the  prices  of  a  wide  variety  of 
goods  are  indicated. 

Cooper,  Isaac.  “Population  of  Coopers-Town  in  the  Year  1790.”  Lists 
families  by  name.  Records  data  on  slaves,  houses,  and  barns. 

Cooper,  William.  Day  Book  (1791).  The  account  book  used  in  the 
first  store  established  in  Cooperstown. 

-  Land  Book  (1803-23).  Full  description  of  properties,  names  of 

land  purchasers,  land  prices. 
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Dickson,  William.  “Journal  of  William  Dickson”  (1836).  Fragment. 
Dickson  lived  in  Cherry  Valley.  He  records  a  journey  made  to  the 
West. 

Fairman,  Sarah  Amelia.  “Journal  of  Sarah  Amelia  Fairman”  (1819-21). 
Author  was  a  well-educated  young  lady  who  lived  in  Gilbertsville. 
Interestingly  written  and  gives  an  excellent  insight  to  the  society  of 
the  time  and  place. 

Lathrop,  Horace.  Papers  (1810-59).  Lathrop  lived  in  Cherry  Valley. 
He  was  a  lawyer  and  politician.  Most  papers  are  legal  documents. 

Lynes,  Anthony.  Papers  (1824-54).  Lynes  lived  in  the  Cooperstown 
area.  Papers  include  letters  from  members  of  the  family  who  had 
moved  west. 

Otsego  Lake  Turnpike  Company  Papers  (1823-56).  Consist  mainly  of 
committee  reports,  account  books,  receipts,  and  contracts. 

Palmer,  Noble.  “Diary  of  Noble  Palmer”  (1813-14).  Palmer  lived  in 
Gilbertsville.  His  diary  affords  an  insight  to  the  economy  and  society 
of  the  time  and  place. 

-  Papers  (1805-15).  Miscellaneous  collection  of  bills,  letters,  and 

sermons. 

Peck,  Jedediah.  “A  genealogical  Account  of  the  Peck  famely  at  Lyme 
in  the  county  of  New-Lond  State  of  Connecticut  &  also  the  Pearson 
famely  in  Said  town  of  Lyme”  (July,  1820). 

Phinney,  Elihu.  Papers  as  Treasurer  of  Otsego  County  (1799-1802). 
Consists  mainly  of  receipts. 

Phinney,  Elihu  [?].  “Population  of  Cooperstown.  1803.”  Lists  families 
by  name.  Records  slaves,  houses,  and  barns. 

Pope  Family  Papers  (1770 — 1856).  Made  up  largely  of  legal  papers, 
chiefly  deeds  and  mortgages,  relating  to  Otsego  County. 

First  Presbyterian  Church  [Cooperstown]  Records  (1799-1909).  Con¬ 
tains  minutes  of  church  meetings  and  records  of  church  activities. 

Thummel,  Mrs.  Catherine  Davison.  “Traditions  and  Recollections  of 
the  Davison  and  Lattin  Families.”  Typewritten  copy.  Written  in 
1894  when  the  author  was  eighty-four.  Pertains  to  the  Hartwick 
patent  and  the  westward  movement. 

Van  Horne,  R.[?]  T.[P]  E.[?].  Account  Book  ( 1847).  Author  lived  in 
Springfield.  Book  indicates  price  of  goods  and  wage  rates. 

Watkins,  Abiathar  Hubbard.  Papers  (1854-77).  Watkins  lived  in 
Cooperstown  and  Cherry  Valley.  Includes  letters,  bills,  and  printed 
advertisements. 

The  New-York  Historical  Society ,  New  York  City,  New  York 

Anonymous.  “Map  of  the  Otego  Patent  Situated  in  the  County  of 
Otsego  and  State  of  New  York.”  No  date  but  probably  made  be- 
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tween  1791  and  1800.  Indicates  the  ownership  of  land  in  the  Otego 
region. 

Campbell,  William.  Letters  and  Miscellaneous  Papers  (1830-33). 
Campbell  was  a  political  leader  of  some  consequence.  He  was  active 
in  the  temperance  movement,  the  American  party,  and  later  the 
Republican  party. 

Hammond,  Jabez  D.  Papers  (1826-52).  Hammond  was  a  well-known 
and  important  person  in  New  York  politics.  File  throws  light  on 
Hammond’s  political  sentiments  and  those  of  many  other  promi¬ 
nent  men.  Other  papers  relating  to  Hammond  will  be  found  in  dif¬ 
ferent  files  at  the  New-York  Historical  Society. 

Morris,  Jacob.  Papers  (1755-1844).  Chiefly  letters  which  concern  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects  including  family  matters,  business,  and  poli¬ 
tics.  Not  all  are  written  by  or  to  Jacob  Morris.  Sizable  collection. 

Vrooman,  Isaac.  “The  Map,  of  the  County’s,  of  Albany,  Tryon,  and 
part  of  Charlotte”  (7  June  1779).  Well-drawn  sketch  showing  con¬ 
siderable  detail  concerning  settlements  and  roads. 

Cornell  University ,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Book  of  Abstracts  (1784).  Condensed  accounts  of  the  sales  of  lands 
confiscated  by  the  State  of  New  York.  Some  lands  lay  within  the 
Susquehanna  Valley.  Names  of  purchasers  are  given. 

Thompson,  Jacob  Shook.  Account  Book  (1831-50).  Thompson  lived 
in  Bainbridge.  He  left  the  Valley  in  1836  to  settle  in  Ohio.  Indicates 
prices  and  wages. 

New  York  Public  Library,  New  York  City,  New  York 

Fitch  Family  Papers  (1793-1858).  The  Fitch  family  lived  in  the  Coo- 
perstown  region.  The  papers  are  concerned  chiefly  with  land  trans¬ 
actions. 

Kelly,  John.  Land  Papers  (1735-1785).  Contain  information  on  land 
speculation  in  the  vicinity  of  Cherry  Valley. 

The  New  York  State  Library,  Albany,  New  York 

Anonymous.  Account  Book  (1824-31).  Kept  by  a  resident  of  Fly 
Creek.  Reveals  prices  and  wages. 

Cook,  Rice.  “Diary  of  Rice  Cook”  (1841-42).  Two  volumes.  Cook 
traveled  widely  in  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley  and  made  intelli¬ 
gent  comments  concerning  it. 

Syracuse  University  Library,  Syracuse,  New  York 

Smith,  Gerrit.  Papers  (1819-74).  Contains  correspondence  from  Jabez 
D.  Hammond  concerning  the  anti-slavery  movement.  Considerable 
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material  on  land  speculation  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Valley. 

Smith,  Peter.  Papers  (1785-1837).  Smith  was  associated  with  John 
Jacob  Astor  and  William  Laight  in  land  speculations.  Held  much 
land  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Valley.  Some  other  materials  re¬ 
lating  to  the  northern  sector  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna  region. 

PUBLISHED  PRIMARY  SOURCES 

Anonymous.  A  Description  of  the  River  Susquehanna.  Philadelphia, 
Zachariah  Paulson,  Jr.  (printer),  1796.  Mention  of  trade  and  naviga¬ 
tion  on  the  Susquehanna. 

Beardsley,  Levi.  Remarks  of  Mr.  L.  Beardsley,  in  the  Senate,  In  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole,  on  the  bill  to  expedite  the  construction  of  the 
New-York  and  Erie  Rail-Road,  April  20th,  1836.  No  date  or  pub¬ 
lisher.  Pamphlet. 

-  Reminiscences.  New  York,  Charles  Vinten  (printer),  1852.  An 

excellent  source.  Author  was  a  prominent  politician,  lawyer,  and 
businessman.  Book  offers  insight  to  society,  economy,  and  politics 
of  the  time  and  place.  Has  interesting  data  on  pioneer  period.  Covers 
period  1790-1850. 

Beatty,  Erkuries.  “Journal  of  Lieut.  Erkuries  Beatty,”  Frederick  Cook 
(ed.),  Journals  of  the  Military  Expedition  of  Major  General  John 
Sullivan  against  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  in  1779.  Auburn,  State  of 
New  York,  1887,  pp.  16-37.  Beatty  recorded  the  journey  down  the 
Susquehanna  with  Clinton  in  1779. 

Beck,  N.  F.  Considerations  in  Favour  of  the  Construction  of  a  Great 
State  Road  from  Lake-Erie  to  the  Hudson-River.  Albany,  Websters 
and  Skinners  (printers),  1827.  Published  anonymously.  A  political 
tract  containing  some  facts  concerning  the  economy  of  the  Valley. 

Clinton,  George.  Public  Papers  of  George  Clinton.  10  vols.  Albany, 
State  of  New  York,  1899-1914.  An  excellent  collection.  Volumes  III 
and  IV  contain  documents  relating  to  the  fighting  in  the  Upper  Sus¬ 
quehanna  Valley  during  the  Revolution. 

Cook,  Frederick  (ed.).  Journals  of  the  Military  Expedition  of  Major 
General  John  Sullivan  against  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  in  1779. 
Auburn,  State  of  New  York,  1887.  Contains  the  journals  of  officers 
who  accompanied  Clinton  on  the  expedition  down  the  Susquehanna 
River  in  1779. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore  (ed.).  Correspondence  of  James  Fenimore- 
Cooper.  2  vols.  New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1922.  Portions  of 
the  letters  have  been  deleted  without  indicating  where  such  deletions 
have  been  made.  Chiefly  useful  for  glimpses  of  society.  Covers  period 
1 800-5 1  • 
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-  “Journal,  January-May  1848,”  James  Fenimore  Cooper  (ed.). 

Correspondence  of  James  Fenimore-Cooper,  New  Haven,  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1922,  II,  727-52.  Some  views  of  upper-class  society  by 
a  prominent  resident  of  Cooperstown. 

Cooper,  Susan  Augusta.  Rural  Hours.  New  York,  George  P.  Putnam, 
1850.  Published  anonymously.  Observations  made  by  a  young  lady 
of  high  society  about  mid-century. 

- “Small  Family  Memories,”  James  Fenimore  Cooper  (ed.).  Corre¬ 
spondence  of  James  Fenimore-Cooper,  New  Haven,  Yale  University 
Press,  1922,  I,  9-72.  Author  died  before  finishing  memoirs.  Some  in¬ 
sight  into  life  in  high  society.  Covers  period  1816-28. 

Cooper,  William.  A  Guide  in  the  Wilderness.  Cooperstown,  Freeman’s 
Journal  (printer),  1936  (3d  printing).  Originally  published  in  1810. 
An  excellent  description  of  pioneer  life  with  emphasis  on  economic 
problems.  Brief.  Covers  period  from  1786  to  about  1807. 

Cooperstown  Seminary.  Catalogue  of  the  Cooperstown  Seminary  and 
Female  Collegiate  Institute  for  the  First  Two  Terms  ending  April 
10th,  1855.  Albany,  Joel  Munsell  (printer),  1855.  Curriculum  and 
rules  of  the  school  are  stated. 

Crevecoeur,  St.  Jean  de.  “Crevecoeur  on  the  Susquehanna,  1774-1776,” 
H.  L.  Bourdin  and  S.  T.  Williams  (eds.),  The  Yale  Review  (April, 
1925),  pp.  552-84.  Contains  author’s  report  of  his  journey  from  the 
Delaware  River  near  Deposit  to  Susquehanna  near  Windsor,  and 
subsequent  trip  downstream. 

Dunbar,  Seymour.  A  History  of  Travel  in  America.  4  vols.  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  1915.  Has  some  quotations  credited  to 
William  Cooper. 

Dwight,  Timothy.  Travels;  in  New-England  and  New-York.  4  vols. 
New  Haven,  Timothy  Dwight,  1822.  In  1804  and  again  in  1815  Dr. 
Dwight,  the  president  of  Yale  College,  crossed  the  Valley.  These 
experiences  are  recorded  in  Vol.  IV. 

Gray,  William.  “Letter  to  Robert  Erskine,  28  October  1778,”  Frederick 
Cook  (ed.),  Journals  of  the  Military  Expedition  of  Major  General 
John  Sullivan  against  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  in  1779.  Auburn, 
State  of  New  York,  1887,  pp.  288-90.  Tells  of  a  raid  down  the  Valley 
and  the  destruction  of  settlements. 

Halsey,  Gaius  L.  Reminiscences  of  Village  Life  and  of  Panama  and 
California,  1840-1850.  Republished  in  Francis  Whiting  Halsey,  The 
Pioneers  of  Unadilla  Village,  1784-1840.  Unadilla,  Unadilla  Times 
(printer),  1902.  Author  was  a  doctor  who  lived  for  some  time  in  the 
Unadilla  region. 

Hammond,  Jabez  D.  An  Address  Delivered  by  The  Hon.  J.  D.  Ham¬ 
mond,  before  the  Otsego  County  Education  Society,  October  10th, 
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1838.  No  publisher  or  date  of  publication.  Pamphlet.  Reveals  ad¬ 
vanced  educational  theory. 

- Letter  to  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  on  the  Annexation  of  Texas. 

Cooperstown,  H.  &  E.  Phinney,  1844.  Pamphlet.  Published  under 
pseudonym  “Hamden.”  Indicates  anti-slavery  sentiment. 

Hamton,  Aaron.  “Notes  on  a  Journey  from  Kingwood  in  New  Jersey 
to  Lake  Erie  in  the  Year  1813,”  Edna  L.  Jacobsen  (ed.),  New  York 
History  (July,  1940),  pp.  327-34,  and  (October,  1940),  pp.  431-42. 
Hamton  crossed  the  northern  sector  of  the  Valley.  Useful  for  eco¬ 
nomic  aspects. 

Hough,  Franklin  B.  Historical  and  Statistical  Record  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Albany,  State  of  New  York,  1885.  Con¬ 
cerns  only  secondary  schools  chartered  by  the  state.  Covers  period 
1784-1884. 

Johnson,  William.  Sir  William  Johnson  Papers.  Ed.  by  James  Sullivan 
and  Alexander  C.  Flick.  9  vols.  Albany,  State  of  New  York,  1921-39. 
Not  much  concerning  the  Valley. 

Kent,  James.  “Memorandum  of  my  Journey  to  Lake  Otsego,”  Edward 
P.  Alexander  (ed.),  New  York  History  (October,  1941),  pp.  450-56. 
In  1792  Kent  traveled  from  Poughkeepsie  to  Cooperstown  via  the 
Mohawk  River  and  Canajoharie.  Some  reference  to  commerce.  Ex¬ 
cellent  descriptions  of  the  countryside. 

Lincklaen,  John.  Journals  of  John  Lincklaen.  Ed.  by  Helen  Lincklaen 
Fairchild.  New  York;  Knickerbocker  Press,  1897.  I79I_92  Linck¬ 

laen  traveled  extensively  throughout  the  Valley.  He  kept  detailed 
notes.  An  excellent  source  on  the  pioneer  period. 

Mau,  Clayton.  The  Development  of  Central  and  Western  New  York. 
Rochester,  Du  Bois  Press,  1944.  Comprised  of  quotations  from  con¬ 
temporary  sources  linked  together  by  statements  written  by  Mau. 
Not  much  pertaining  to  the  Valley.  Covers  period  1615-1860. 

McKendry,  William.  “Journal  of  Lieut.  William  McKendry,”  Fred¬ 
erick  Cook  (ed.),  Journals  of  the  Military  Expedition  of  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  John  Sullivan  against  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  in  1779,  Auburn, 
State  of  New  York,  1887,  pp.  198-212.  McKendry  was  with  Clinton 
on  the  expedition  down  the  Susquehanna  in  1779. 

Morris,  Jacob,  and  Elkanah  Watson.  Address  delivered  before  the 
Otsego  County  Agricultural  Society,  at  Cooperstown,  October  14th, 
1817;  together  with  the  Address  of  Elkanah  Watson.  Cooperstown, 
H.  &  E.  Phinney  (printers),  1817.  Pamphlet.  Contains  information 
concerning  local  agricultural  economy. 

New  York  State  Secretary  of  State.  Censuses  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
State  censuses  were  taken  every  ten  years,  starting  in  1825.  Census 
report  for  1825  is  published  in  Journal  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State 
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of  New  York  (49th  session),  Appendix  C.  Other  reports  are  pub¬ 
lished  separately.  Contain  many  useful  statistics  on  population,  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture,  and  commerce. 

New  York  State.  Journal  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Useful  for  tracing  the  attitudes  and  policies  of  local  politicians.  Some 
reflection  of  the  economic,  political,  and  social  life  in  the  Valley. 

- Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Useful  for  tracing 

the  attitudes  and  policies  of  local  politicians.  Some  reflection  of  the 
economic,  political,  and  social  life  in  the  Valley. 

New  York,  The  University  of  the  State  of  (ed.).  The  Sullivan-Clinton 
Campaign  In  1779.  Albany,  State  of  New  York,  1929.  Contains  docu¬ 
ments  concerning  the  expedition. 

O’Callaghan,  Edmund  Burke  (ed.).  The  Documentary  History  of  the 
State  of  New-York.  4  vols.  Albany,  State  of  New  York,  1849-51.  A 
useful  collection  of  documents  pertaining  chiefly  to  the  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  periods. 

-  (ed.).  Documents  Relative  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the  State 

of  New-York.  10  vols.  Albany,  State  of  New  York,  1853-58.  (Index 
published  1861  as  Vol.  XI.)  An  excellent  collection  of  documents 
covering  the  years  1603-1778. 

Parker,  Robert.  “Journal  of  Lieutenant  Robert  Parker,  of  the  Second 
Continental  Artillery,  1779,”  The  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  (ed.),  The  Sullivan-Clinton  Campaign  in  1779,  Albany,  State 
of  New  York,  1929,  pp.  188-210.  Parker  accompanied  Clinton  on  the 
expedition  down  the  Susquehanna  in  1779. 

Peck,  Jedediah,  et  al.  Address  of  the  Republican  Members  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  holden  at  Sullivan,  in  the  county  of  Madison,  the  6th  of 
February,  1810,  to  the  people  of  the  Western  District.  No  publisher, 
date,  or  place  of  publication.  Pamphlet.  Indicates  political  sentiments 
of  the  local  Jeffersonians. 

-  et  al.  The  Political  Wars  of  Otsego  County.  Cooperstown,  E. 

Phinney  (printer),  1796.  Pamphlet.  Collection  of  letters  written  by 
local  political  leaders  and  originally  published  in  the  Otsego  Herald. 
Excellent  source  on  politics. 

Smith,  Gerrit.  To  the  persons  who  derive  title  from  myself  or  my  late 
father  to  land  in  Charlotte  River  and  Byrne’s  Tracts  in  the  Counties 
of  Delaware,  Otsego,  and  Schoharie.  Peterboro,  24  May  1844.  No 
publisher.  Broadside.  Concerns  land  titles. 

Smith,  Richard.  A  Tour  of  Four  Great  Rivers.  Ed.  by  Francis  Whiting 
Halsey.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1906.  Smith  traveled  the 
length  of  the  Valley  in  1769  and  kept  a  detailed  journal  of  his  ob¬ 
servations.  An  excellent  primary  source. 

Thwaites,  Reuben  Gold  (ed.).  Early  Western  Travels.  32  vols.  Cleve- 
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land,  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co.,  1904-7.  Collection  of  source  materials. 
Very  little  on  Valley. 

United  States  Census  Bureau.  Censuses  of  the  United  States.  Not  as 
useful  as  the  New  York  State  census  reports,  as  data  is  seldom  re¬ 
duced  to  township  basis.  Information  on  population,  industry,  com¬ 
merce,  and  agriculture. 

Van  Hovenburgh,  Rudolphus.  “Journal  of  Lieut.  Rudolphus  Van 
Hovenburgh,”  Frederick  Cook  (ed.),  Journals  of  the  Military  Ex¬ 
pedition  of  Major  General  John  Sullivan  against  the  Six  Nations  of 
Indians  in  1779,  Auburn,  State  of  New  York,  1887,  pp.  275-84.  Au¬ 
thor  was  with  Clinton  on  the  expedition  down  the  Susquehanna. 

MAPS 

Maps  have  been  the  source  of  much  valuable  information,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  changing  road  network  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  urban 
areas.  There  are  excellent  collections  of  maps  at  the  New-York  His¬ 
torical  Society,  New  York  City,  the  New  York  State  Historical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Cooperstown,  and  the  New  York  State  Library,  Albany.  Two 
manuscript  maps  in  possession  of  the  New-York  Historical  Society 
have  been  reported  under  “Manuscript  Collections  and  Physical  Re¬ 
mains.” 

Burr,  David  H.  Map  of  the  State  of  New  York  (1829). 

-  Map  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Surrounding  Country 

(1832). 

- Map  of  the  State  of  New-York  (1834). 

Chapin,  William.  Squire’s  Map  of  the  State  of  New  York  (1834). 

De  Witt,  Simeon.  A  Map  of  the  State  of  New  York  (1802). 

Eddy,  John  H.  The  State  of  New  York  (1818). 

Gray,  William.  “Draught  of  Part  of  Schohara,  Part  of  the  West  Branch 
of  Delaware  &  Part  of  Susquehana  Rivers,  With  Col.  William  But¬ 
lers  Line  of  March  from  Schohara  to  Unendilla  Cunahunta  &  Cro- 
naughaquaga  Indian  Towns,  from  the  2d  to  the  16th  Day  of  October 

1778, ”  Frederick  Cook  (ed.),  Journals  of  the  Military  Expedition  of 
Major  General  John  Sullivan  against  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  in 

1779,  Auburn,  State  of  New  York,  1887,  facing  p.  288. 

Holland.  The  Provinces  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey;  with  part  of 

Pensilvania  and  the  Province  of  Quebec.  No  date.  States  merely: 
“Corrected  &  Improved  from  the  Original  Materials  by  Govern1, 
Pownall,  1777.” 

Lay,  Amos,  and  Arthur  J.  Stansbury.  Map  of  the  Northern  Part  of  the 
State  of  New  York  ( 1801 ).  Does  not  show  entire  Valley. 

Lay,  Amos.  Map  of  the  Northern  Part  of  the  State  of  New  York  (1812). 
Does  not  show  entire  Valley. 
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- Map  of  the  State  of  New  York  (1817). 

- Map  of  the  State  of  New  York  (2d  rev.  ed.,  1820). 

Lewis,  Samuel.  The  State  of  New  York.  Originally  drafted  in  1795  but 
some  details  added  later. 

- A  New  and  Correct  Map  of  the  United  States  of  North  America 

(1815). 

McCalpin,  William.  A  Map  of  the  State  of  New  York  (1808). 
Montresor,  John.  A  Map  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  with  Part  of 
Pensilvania  and  New  England  (republished  1777).  Originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  1775. 

Sauthier,  Claude  Joseph.  A  Chorographical  Map  of  the  Province  of 
New-York  in  North  America  (1779). 

Smith,  J.  Calvin.  Map  of  the  United  States  of  America  (1843). 

Vance,  D.  H.  Map  of  the  Western  Part  of  the  State  of  New  York 
(1823).  Does  not  show  entire  Valley. 

NEWSPAPERS 

Files  of  newspapers  which  were  published  in  the  Upper  Susquehanna 
Valley  prior  to  i860  are  scarce.  Single  copies  or  files  made  up  of  widely 
dispersed  copies  are  not  included. 

Bainbridge  Free  Library,  Bainbridge,  New  York: 

American  Freeman  (Bainbridge),  1846-47. 

Cherry  Valley  Memorial  Library,  Cherry  Valley,  New  York: 

Cherry -Valley  Gazette  (Cherry  Valley),  1818-34. 

Eluntington  Memorial  Library,  Oneonta,  New  York: 

Oneonta  Herald  (Oneonta),  1853-73. 

New  York  State  Historical  Association,  Cooperstown,  New  York: 
Freeman's  Journal  (Cooperstown),  1819-70. 

Otsego  De?nocrat  (Cooperstown),  1847-55. 

Otsego  Herald  (Cooperstown),  1795-1820. 

Otsego  Republican  (Cooperstown),  1833-43. 

Republican  and  Democrat  (Cooperstown),  1853-69. 

Tocsin  (Cooperstown),  1830-31. 

Watch-Tower  (Cooperstown),  1817-19,  1823-26. 

GAZETTEERS  AND  HANDBOOKS 

Child,  Hamilton.  Gazetteer  and  Business  Directory  of  Chenango 
County,  N.Y.,  for  1869-70.  Syracuse,  Hamilton  Child,  1869.  Un¬ 
documented.  Has  brief  history  of  each  township. 

-  Gazetteer  and  Business  Directory  of  Otsego  County,  N.Y.,  for 

1872-3.  Syracuse,  Hamilton  Child,  1872.  Undocumented.  Has  con- 
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siderable  data  on  the  formation  of  townships  and  on  early  settle¬ 
ments. 

French,  J.  H.  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  New  York.  6th  ed.  Syracuse, 
R.  Pearsall  Smith,  i860.  Undocumented.  Contains  statistics  on  popu¬ 
lation,  industries,  commerce. 

Gordon,  Thomas  F.  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
T.  K.  and  P.  G.  Collins  (printers),  1836.  Undocumented.  Includes 
information  on  population,  industries,  agriculture,  and  commerce. 

Spafford,  Horatio  Gates.  A  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  New- York.  Al¬ 
bany,  B.  D.  Packard,  1824.  Undocumented.  Detailed  data  on  roads, 
schools,  industries,  agriculture,  population,  and  natural  resources. 

Tanner,  H.  S.  The  Travellers’  Hand  Book.  3d  ed.  New  York,  Geo¬ 
graphical  Establishment,  1845.  Undocumented.  Limited  data  on 
stage  routes,  canals,  population,  churches,  and  the  economy  of  the 
region. 


LOCAL  HISTORIES 

Local  histories  are  generally  undocumented  and  frequently  are  un¬ 
reliable.  Still  they  contain  a  wealth  of  information  which  cannot  be 

found  elsewhere. 

Alexander,  Edward  P.  “A  View  of  a  New  York  State  Community: 
The  Special  Exhibition  of  Paintings  at  Cooperstown,”  New  York 
History  (July,  1939),  pp.  243-64.  Contains  brief  biographical  sketches 
of  several  persons  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  Valley. 

Bacon,  Edwin  F.  Otsego  County.  Oneonta,  Oneonta  Herald ,  1902. 
Brief.  Undocumented. 

Bailey,  W.  T.  Richfield  Springs  and  Vicinity.  New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.,  1874.  Undocumented.  Many  sketches  of  prominent  citizens 
and  their  families. 

Baker,  Harvey.  “Oneonta — Traditions  and  Growth,”  “Grips”  Valley 
Gazette  (December,  1896),  pp.  19-27.  Undocumented.  Entire  issue 
is  devoted  to  Oneonta  and  its  history. 

Benton,  Nathaniel  S.  A  History  of  Herkimer  County.  Albany,  J.  Mun- 
sell,  1856.  Undocumented.  Emphasis  on  heroic  episodes.  Much  atten¬ 
tion  to  prominent  citizens. 

Birdsall,  Ralph.  “Fenimore  Cooper  in  Cooperstown,”  Proceedings  of 
the  New  York  State  Historical  Association  (1917),  pp.  137-49.  De¬ 
scribes  James  Fenimore  Cooper’s  life  in  Cooperstown  after  his  return 
from  Europe. 

- The  Story  of  Cooperstown.  Cooperstown,  Arthur  H.  Crist  Co., 

1917.  Draws  heavily  from  secondary  sources. 

Blakely,  Stuart  Banyar.  A  History  of  Otego.  Cooperstown,  Crist,  Scott 
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&  Parshall,  1907.  Undocumented.  Considerable  attention  to  early  set¬ 
tlers. 

Bresee,  William  Edgar.  The  Bresees,  Their  Name  and  Story.  1934.  No 
publisher  or  place  of  publication.  Pamphlet.  History  of  a  family 
which, settled  in  the  Valley  about  1808. 

Brown,  John  M.  First  Settlement  of  Schoharie  County  by  the  Germans. 
Schoharie  County  Historical  Society,  1940.  No  place  of  publication. 
Originally  published  in  1816.  Brief. 

Campbell,  Dudley  M.  A  History  of  Oneonta.  Oneonta,  G.  W.  Fair- 
child  &  Co.,  1906.  Poorly  documented.  Many  quotations  from  other 
sources.  Much  attention  to  individual  local  citizens. 

Campbell,  William  W.  Annals  of  Tryon  County.  4th  ed.  New  York, 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.,  1924.  Originally  published  in  1831.  Concerned 
with  the  struggle  against  the  British  and  Indians  on  the  frontier  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolution.  Outdated  by  later  research. 

Clark,  Hiram  C.  History  of  Chenango  County.  Norwich,  Thompson  & 
Pratt,  1850.  Undocumented.  Brief. 

Cookingham,  Henry  J.  History  of  Oneida  County.  2  vols.  Chicago, 
S.  J.  Clarke  Publishing  Co.,  1912.  Undocumented.  Much  attention  to 
early  settlers  and  prominent  citizens. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore.  The  Chronicles  of  Cooperstown,  republished 
in  S.  M.  Shaw,  A  Centennial  Offering.  Cooperstown,  Freeman's  jour¬ 
nal  (printer),  1886.  Covers  period  from  the  founding  of  Coopers¬ 
town  to  1838.  Reliable.  For  some  items  the  author  is  a  primary  source. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore.  “Cooper  and  Craig’s  Purchase  of  Croghan’s 
Land,”  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  New  York  State  Historical 
Association  (October,  193 1 ),  pp.  390-96.  Deals  with  William  Cooper’s 
acquisition  of  land  in  the  Cooperstown  area.  Based  largely  on  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  possession  of  the  author. 

- The  Legends  and  Traditions  of  a  Northern  County.  New  York, 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1921.  Contains  copies  of  some  documents  in  the 
possession  of  the  Cooper  family.  As  indicated  in  the  title,  this  is  not 
a  history. 

Ecob,  Helen  Gilbert.  Reminiscences  of  Early  Days.  1927.  No  publisher 
or  place  of  publication.  Brief.  Undocumented.  The  story  of  the  Gil¬ 
berts  of  Gilbertsville. 

Ellsworth,  Waldo.  “Cooperstown’s  First  Bank,”  New  York  History 
(October,  1941),  pp.  401-10.  Brief  history  of  the  Otsego  County 
Bank  which  was  chartered  in  1830  and  closed  in  1866. 

Gould,  Jay.  History  of  Delaware  County.  Roxbury,  Keeny  &  Gould, 
1856.  One  of  the  best  of  the  early  local  histories.  Contains  some  in¬ 
accuracies.  Is  primary  for  some  items.  Some  documentation. 

Gray,  Kate  M.  The  History  of  Springfield.  Cooperstown,  Chapter  640, 
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Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  1935.  Considerable  attention 
to  first  settlers  and  old  families. 

Halsey,  Francis  Whiting.  The  Old  New  York  Frontier.  New  York, 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1901.  Concerned  with  the  history  of  the 
Upper  Susquehanna  Valley  from  the  Indian  days  until  the  early  post- 
Revolutionary  period.  Based  on  original  research.  Some  inaccura¬ 
cies.  Useful. 

- The  Pioneers  of  Unadilla  Village,  1784-1840.  Unadilla,  Unadilla 

Times  (printer),  1902.  Considerable  attention  to  first  settlers.  Based 
on  original  research. 

Hammond,  L.  M.  History  of  Madison  County.  Syracuse,  Truair,  Smith 
&  Co.,  1872.  Undocumented.  Tells  story  town  by  town. 

Hardin,  George  A.  (ed.).  History  of  Herkimer  County.  Syracuse, 
D.  Mason  &  Co.,  1893.  Undocumented.  Emphasis  on  military  history 
and  prominent  citizens  and  their  families. 

Hartman,  E.  A.  Gen’l  Jacob  Morris.  1887.  No  publisher  or  place  of 
publication.  Pamphlet.  Undocumented.  Commemorative  address  de¬ 
livered  forty-three  years  after  Morris’s  death. 

Hotchkin,  A.  A  Concise  History  of  the  Town  of  Maryland  from  its 
First  Settlement.  Schenevus,  Monitor  Book  and  Newspaper  Printing 
Establishment,  1876.  Pamphlet.  Draws  heavily  on  the  recollections 
of  old  inhabitants. 

Hotchkin,  James  H.  A  History  of  the  Purchase  and  Settlement  of 
Western  New  York.  New  York,  M.  W.  Dodd,  1848.  Undocumented. 
Pertains  best  to  the  area  west  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley.  Consider¬ 
able  information  on  church  history.  Author  is  a  primary  source  for 
some  aspects. 

Huntington,  Willard  V.  Oneonta  Memories.  San  Francisco,  Bancroft 
Co.,  1891.  Undocumented.  After  i860  the  author  is  a  primary  source 
on  some  items. 

Hurd,  D.  Hamilton.  History  of  Otsego  County,  New  York.  Everts  and 
Fariss.  No  date  or  place  of  publication.  Covers  period  1740-1878. 
Undocumented.  Largely  devoted  to  military  exploits  and  sketches 
of  prominent  citizens. 

Hyde,  John.  Historical  Sketches  of  Old  New  Berlin.  New  Berlin,  Una¬ 
dilla  Valley  Historical  Society,  1907.  Undocumented.  Devoted 
chiefly  to  early  settlers. 

Jones,  Pomroy.  Annals  and  Recollections  of  Oneida  County.  Rome, 
Pomroy  Jones,  1851.  Undocumented.  Tells  the  story  town  by  town. 

Littell,  Walter  R.  A  History  of  Cooperstown.  Cooperstown,  Freeman's 
Journal  (printer),  1929.  Includes  a  republication  of  the  histories  of 
Cooperstown  by  James  Fenimore  Cooper  and  Samuel  Shaw.  Littell’s 
contribution  covers  period  1886-1929. 
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Livermore,  S.  T.  A  Condensed  History  of  Cooperstown.  Albany,  J. 
Munsell,  1862.  Some  documentation. 

Maar,  Charles.  “Origin  of  the  Classical  Place  Names  of  Central  New 
York,”  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  New  York  State  Historical 
Association  (July,  1926),  pp.  155-67.  Pages  164-65  contain  a  brief 
biography  of  Robert  Harpur. 

Myers,  Richmond  E.  The  Long  Crooked  River.  Boston,  Christopher 
Publishing  House,  1949.  An  undocumented  history  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  Valley.  Little  material  on  the  New  York  area. 

Norton,  S.  H.  Memorial  of  Isaac  Hayes.  New  York,  Pudney  &  Russell 
(printers),  1857.  Pamphlet.  Includes  the  funeral  sermon  preached  for 
Hayes. 

Phinney,  Elihu.  Reminiscences  of  the  Village  of  Cooperstown.  Coo¬ 
perstown,  Otsego  Republican  Book  and  Job  Printing  Office,  1891. 
Pamphlet.  Undocumented. 

Priest,  Josiah.  Stories  of  Early  Settlers  in  the  Wilderness.  Albany, 
J.  Munsell,  1837.  Pamphlet.  Undocumented.  For  some  matters  the 
author  is  a  primary  source.  Much  material  gathered  directly  from 
earliest  settlers.  Useful. 

Reese,  G.  Pomeroy.  Historic  Records  of  Christ  Church.  Cooperstown, 
S.  M.  Shaw  &  Co.  (printers),  1 899b?] .  Pamphlet.  Undocumented. 
Brief  account  of  Christ  Church  in  Cooperstown. 

Rosco,  William  E.  History  of  Schoharie  County  New  York.  Syracuse, 
D.  Mason  &  Co.,  1882.  Undocumented.  Uses  hearsay  evidence. 
Largely  devoted  to  early  settlers  and  prominent  citizens. 

Sawyer,  John.  History  of  Cherry  Valley  from  1740  to  1898.  Cherry 
Valley,  Gazette ,  1898.  Undocumented  but  useful. 

Shaw,  S.  M.  A  Centennial  Offering.  Cooperstown,  Free?nan>s  Journal 
(printer),  1886.  A  history  of  Cooperstown  covering  the  period  1838— 
86.  First  part  of  the  book  contains  James  Fenimore  Cooper’s  The 
Chronicles  of  Cooperstown  which  carries  the  story  down  to  1838. 
Shaw  is  a  primary  source  for  some  items.  Useful. 

Smith,  H.  P.  (ed.).  History  of  Broome  County.  Syracuse,  D.  Mason  & 
Co.,  1885.  Undocumented.  Treats  the  heroic  episodes  in  the  history 
of  the  county.  Much  attention  to  prominent  citizens  and  their  fami¬ 
lies. 

Smith,  James  H.  History  of  Chenango  and  Madison  Counties.  Syra¬ 
cuse,  D.  Mason  &  Co.,  1880.  Undocumented.  Much  space  devoted  to 
biographical  sketches  of  important  local  citizens  and  their  families. 

Swinnerton,  H.  U.  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
at  Cherry  Valley,  N.Y.,  Cherry  Valley,  Gazette  (printer),  1876. 
Pamphlet.  Documented. 

Wager,  Daniel  E.  Oneida  County.  Boston  History  Co.,  1896.  No  place 
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of  publication.  Undocumented.  Considerable  attention  to  prominent 
citizens. 

Ward,  Henry  A.  Annals  of  Richfield.  Utica,  Fierstine  Printing  House, 
1898.  Undocumented.  Based  largely  on  secondary  sources. 

Weeks,  Pearl  Almyra.  History  of  Hartwick.  Hartwick,  Hartwick  Re¬ 
porter,  1934.  Undocumented.  Much  attention  to  early  settlers. 

Wilder,  Throop.  “Jedediah  Peck,  Statesman,  Soldier,  Preacher,”  New 
York  History  (July,  1941),  pp.  290-300.  Covers  Peck’s  entire  life  but 
emphasizes  his  political  activities. 

Williams,  Sherman.  “Jedediah  Peck,  the  Father  of  the  Public  School 
System  of  the  State  of  New  York,”  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
New  York  State  Historical  Association  (October,  1920),  pp.  219-40. 
A  useful  study  of  Peck’s  labors  in  behalf  of  the  public  schools. 

SECONDARY  SOURCES  FURNISHING  USEFUL  BACK¬ 
GROUND  MATERIALS 

Anderson,  Frank  Maloy.  “The  Enforcement  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Laws,”  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for 
the  Year  1912 ,  pp.  115-26.  Short  reference  to  the  arrest  of  Jedediah 
Peck. 

Bidwell,  Percy  Wells,  and  John  I.  Falconer.  History  of  Agriculture  in 
the  Northern  United  States,  1620-1860.  Washington,  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Washington,  1925.  Scholarly.  Detailed. 

Binkley,  Wilfred  E.  American  Political  Parties.  New  York,  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  1943.  An  analysis  of  the  forces  at  play  in  the  realm  of  politics. 

Christman,  Henry.  Tin  Horns  and  Calico.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and 
Co.,  1945.  Excellent  study  of  the  rent  wars.  Based  on  original  re¬ 
search  but  not  thoroughly  documented. 

Clarke,  T.  Wood.  Emigres  in  the  Wilderness.  New  York,  Macmillan 
Co.,  1941.  Chapter  13  deals  with  the  settlement  of  refugees  from  the 
French  Revolution  in  the  Butternut  Valley.  Poorly  documented.  Re¬ 
lies  largely  on  secondary  sources. 

Douglas,  Edward  M.  Boundaries,  Areas,  Geographical  Centers  and 
Altitudes  of  the  United  States  and  the  Several  States.  2d  ed.  Wash¬ 
ington,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1930.  Helpful  in  deter¬ 
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Abolitionist  party,  115 
Adams,  John,  47  f.,  50 
Academies,  27;  see  also  Schools 
Agricultural  fair,  first,  prizes,  tab.,  66 
Albany,  1,  2;  as  trading  center,  29 
Albany  and  Susquehanna  Railroad, 
88 

Alcoholic  beverages,  consumption  of, 
35;  production  of,  71,  82 
Alden,  Ichabod,  4,  101 
Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  48  f. 
Anti-Masonry,  see  under  Freema¬ 
sonry 

Anti-rent  movement,  108 
Apprenticeship,  37 
Arbitration,  34 

Aristocracy,  landed,  35,  40  f.,  104  f.; 

and  the  Federalist  party,  42  ff. 
“Ark,”  26 

Bainbridge,  8,  10,  14,  61,  63,  86,  87,  96 
Bainbridge  and  Lanesboro  Steamboat 
Navigation  Company,  87  f. 

Ballots,  dispute  re  delivery  of,  42  ff. 
Banking,  increase  of,  64  ff.,  84  f. 
Bank  notes,  85;  see  also  Money, 
paper 

Barnburners  (Softs)  vs.  Hunkers 
(Hards),  1 1 3  f 116,  117,  118 
Barter  system,  28  f.,  65 
Baseball,  104,  148  n.  9 
Beardsley,  Levi,  34,  36,  77,  90  f.,  126; 
quoted,  35;  moves  to  Ohio,  94; 
political  activities,  105  f.,  107  f.; 
sketch  of,  137  n.  17 
Berkshire  Agricultural  Society,  67 
Binghamton,  77 
Brant,  Joseph,  4 
Burr,  Aaron,  51 

Business,  growth  of  private  enter¬ 
prises,  59-74;  credit,  65;  expansion 
of,  84;  migration  of,  96 


Businessmen,  leadership  of,  40 
Butler,  Walter,  4 

California,  migration  to,  94  f. 
Campbell,  William  W.,  117 
Chenango  Canal,  77;  effect  on  Valley 
population,  93 

Cherry  Valley,  13,  14  f.,  25,  29,  60,  61, 
77,  94,  101;  early  settlement,  2  f.; 
sacking  of,  4;  post-Revolutionary 
growth,  8  ff .;  schools,  37;  news¬ 
paper,  38;  Central  Bank,  64;  decline 
in  population,  97  f.;  population  of 
in  1855  and  1865,  tab.,  98 
Churches,  see  Religious  affiliation; 
Religious  life 

Clarke,  George,  39;  land  holdings, 
1 8  f .;  sketch  of,  133  n.  4 
Class  distinctions,  36,  39;  in  political 
philosophy,  54 

Clinton,  DeWitt,  56,  67,  76,  106,  127 
Clinton,  George,  5;  election  of  1792, 
42  ff. 

Clinton,  James,  5,  7 
Clubs  and  lodges,  32 
Colliersville,  96 
Compromise  of  1850,  114,  119 
Cooper,  Hannah,  32 
Cooper,  Isaac,  28 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  66,  73,  75, 
79,  105,  126;  sketch  of,  143  f.  n.  2 
Cooper,  Susan  Augusta  Fenimore, 
126 

Cooper,  William,  2,  3,  21,  22,  36,  40, 
106;  settlement  on  Lake  Otsego, 
8  ff.;  as  landowner,  17  ff.;  quoted, 
24;  political  activities,  42  ff.;  en¬ 
visioned  the  Erie  Canal,  74;  contri¬ 
bution,  126;  sketch  of,  129  n.  8 
Cooperstown,  8,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  27, 
28,  32,  34,  60,  61,  63,  70,  73,  78,  84, 
95,  98,  104;  growth  and  importance 
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Cooperstown  ( Continued ) 

of,  15  f.;  trading  center,  29;  schools, 
37;  newspapers,  37  f.;  Otsego 
County  Bank,  65;  telegraph,  88; 
population  of  in  1865,  tab.,  98 
Cooperstown  Seminary,  103,  109  f. 
Cost  of  living,  86  f. 

Council  of  Appointment,  46 
Counterfeit  bills,  65,  85 
Counties,  formation  of,  1 1  f . 

Courts,  frontier,  34 
Craig,  Andrew,  17 
Croghan,  George,  17 
Crops,  frontier,  21  ff. 

Currency,  see  Money,  paper 

Dairying,  pioneer,  22;  growth  of,  68, 
78  f. 

Democratic  party,  107  ff.;  decline  of, 
1 1 8,  125 

Democratic  Republicans,  see  Jeffer¬ 
sonian  Republicans 
Dietz,  Jacob  C.,  76,  119 
Distilleries,  70  f . 

Dix,  John  A.,  103 
Dongan,  Thomas,  1 
Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  116 
Dutch,  struggle  with  French,  1;  set¬ 
tlers,  10,  13 

Dwight,  Timothy,  28,  62  f. 

Economic  conditions,  1783-1800,  17- 
30;  1800-1830,  59-74;  1830-1860,75- 

89 

Education,  36  f.,  101  fT.;  Peck’s  efforts 
re,  55  f.;  elementary,  55  f.;  second¬ 
ary,  23;  secondary  for  girls,  109  f.; 
in  1845,  102  f. 

Election,  gubernatorial,  1792,  42  ff.; 

1795,  45  ff.;  1804,  51  ff. 

Embargo  of  1807,  effect  of,  52 
Episcopal  Church,  32 
Erie  Canal,  75  ff.,  82,  122,  127;  eco¬ 
nomic  impact  of,  76;  effect  on 
movement  of  population,  92  f. 

Erie  Railroad,  76 
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Fairman,  Sarah  Amelia,  35,  39;  re 
maple  sugar,  69 
Fairs,  67  f.,  104 

Farming,  pioneer  difficulties  in,  19  ff.; 
wages,  21,  70,  86;  women’s  work, 
24;  specialization,  60 
Farm  machinery,  introduction  of,  81 
Farm  products,  28;  specialization  in, 
60;  improved  quality  of,  66  f.; 
changes  in  nature  of,  79  f.;  prices, 
82 

Federalist  party,  42  ff.,  56  f.,  124 
Fly  Creek,  70,  72,  98 
Fonda,  Jacob  G.,  44 
Foreign-born,  small  proportion  of, 
14,  100,  hi,  1 18 

Foreign  trade,  effect  of  the  embargo 
^  of  1807,  52 

Forest  land,  clearing  and  preparation 
of,  20  ff. 

Franklin,  14;  population  of  in  1855 
and  1865,  tab.,  98 
Franklin,  William,  17 
Freeman'' s  Journal,  114,  1 1 7 
Freemasonry,  Otsego  Masonic 
Lodge,  32;  opposition  to,  106  f., 
1 1 1 

Free  Soil  party,  114,  115 
Fremont,  John  C.,  117 
French,  struggle  with  Dutch,  1 
French  and  Indian  wars,  effect  on  the 
Valley,  2 
Fruits,  23 

German,  Obadiah,  47,  57 
German  settlers,  10,  13 
Gilbert,  Benjamin,  40,  43 
Gilbert,  Butler,  45 

Gilbertsville,  64,  71;  population  of 
in  1855  and  1865,  tab.,  98 
Goff,  David,  34 
Gold  rush,  94  f. 

Great  Western  Turnpikes,  40,  61 

Halsey,  Gaius  L.,  62,  91,  95,  141  n.  1 1; 

moves  to  Connecticut,  94 
Hammond,  Jabez  D.,  46,  49,  91,  138 
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n.  5;  re  education,  101  f.;  political 
activities,  105  f.,  107  f.;  letter  to 
Calhoun,  113;  re  slavery,  1 14 f 
contribution,  12 6f.;  sketch  of,  139 
n.  14 

Hamton,  Aaron,  68,  70,  72 
Hana,  William,  12 
Hard,  David  M.,  119 
Hards,  see  Hunkers 
Harison,  Richard,  49 
Harper,  William,  5 
Harpur,  Robert,  19,  50;  sketch  of, 
133  f.  n.  7 
Harpursville,  19 

Hartwick,  72,  91;  population  of  in 
1865,  tab.,  98 

Hartwick  College,  137  n.  27;  148  n.  5 
Hartwick  Seminary,  137  n.  27,  148 
n.  5 

Hayes,  Isaac,  76,  91;  Noble  and 
Hayes,  71 
Holidays,  104 

Hop  Grower’s  Association,  80 
Hop  growing,  79  If. 

Hunkers  (Hards)  vs.  Barnburners 
(Softs),  see  Barnburners  (Softs) 
vs.  Hunkers  (Hards) 

Hunting,  23  f.,  40 
Huntington,  Collis  P.,  95,  96 

Immigration  to  Upper  Susquehanna 
Valley,  see  Migration 
Industry,  local,  expansion,  1800-1830, 
70  If.,  82;  decline  after  1845,  82  ff. 
Industries,  local,  growth  of,  27  f. 
Iroquois  Indians,  1,  2,  3  ff. 

Jacksonian  Democrats,  see  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party 

Jay,  John,  election  of  1792, 42  ff.;  elec¬ 
tion  of  1795,  45  ff. 

Jeffersonian  Republicans,  45  ff.,  56  f., 
105  ff.,  124  f. 

Jericho,  14 

Jews,  14;  Jewish  congregations,  132 
n.  24 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  4 


Kansas,  migration  to,  95  f. 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  95,  97,  116,  1 19 
Know  Nothing  party,  1 1 1  f.,  126 

Labor,  immigration  to  the  Valley, 
27  f.;  wages,  in  1830,  73 

—  skilled,  27,  60,  12 1  f.;  wages,  73 

—  unskilled,  wages,  86 
Land,  mortgaging  of,  64 
Landownership,  17  ff.,  122;  frequent 

changes  in,  7  f.;  size  of  farms,  81; 
see  also  Aristocracy,  landed 
Land  values,  76,  87 
Lattin,  Thomas  Anson,  91 
Laurens,  population  of  in  1855  and 
1865,  tab.,  98 

Lawyers,  as  political  leaders,  47,  105 
Leasehold  system,  17  ff. 

Lewis,  Morgan,  re  Peck,  53 
Libraries,  38 

Livestock,  22  f.,  68  f.;  improved  qual¬ 
ity  of,  66 

Lumber  industry,  27;  growth,  71  f.; 

decline  after  1845,  82  f. 

Lyceums,  103,  no 

Mail,  delivery,  63,  135  f.  n.  46 
Maine  Liquor  Law  of  1851,  in 
Manufactures,  83  f. 

Maple  sugar,  69  f . 

Metal  industry,  start  of,  72 
Mexican  war,  scant  interest  in,  113 
Midwest,  migration  to,  95  f. 
Migration  from  Valley,  reasons  for, 
90;  impact  on  nation,  127 
Migration  to  Valley,  7  ff .,  121,  123 
Migration,  westward,  9L,  89-100; 
local  destination  of,  92  ff.;  to  cities 
93  f.;  gold  rush,  94  f. 

Milling,  growth  of,  71 
Mohawk  Valley,  roads,  62  f. 

Money,  scarcity  of,  22,  24 
Money,  paper,  uncontrolled  issue  of, 
65;  see  also  Counterfeiting 
Montgomery,  Richard,  n 
Montgomery  County,  1 1 
Moore,  James,  44 
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Mormon  Church,  33 
Morris,  14,  28,  86;  population  of  in 
1855,  tab.,  98 

Morris,  Jacob,  12,  34,  36,  39,  40,  68, 
73,  122;  land  speculations,  19;  po¬ 
litical  activities,  42  ff.;  vs.  Peck,  46; 
and  the  first  agricultural  fair,  67; 
sketch  of,  132  n.  18 

Nativism,  1 1 1  f .,  n6f.,  125 
Negroes,  settlement  in  the  Valley, 
13  f.,  36,  1 1 2  f .,  1 16 

New  Berlin,  15;  population  of  in  1855, 
tab.,  98 

New  Englanders,  important  element 
in  the  Valley  population,  10  ff.,  100, 
1 1 8,  123,  126;  religious  affiliation, 
33;  educational  tradition,  36 
New  Lisbon,  14 
Newspapers,  37  f.,  66 
New  York  state,  acquisition  of  In¬ 
dian  lands,  7;  population,  1800- 
1860,  tab.,  16;  population  density, 
82;  banking  system,  84!.;  constitu¬ 
tion,  1822,  106 

Oneonta,  13,  38,  71,  84,  86,  88,  95,  96; 
growth  of,  99;  population  of  in 
1855  and  1865,  tab.,  98 
Oneonta  Herald,  38,  88,  no,  116,  117 
Otego,  25,  93;  population  of  in  1855, 
tab.,  98 

Otsego,  14;  population,  91 
Otsego  Academy,  40 
Otsego  Canal,  proposed,  76  f. 

Otsego  County,  industrial  products 
in  1855,  83;  land  values,  87;  decline 
in  population,  91,  93;  migration 
from,  92  ff. 

Otsego  County  Agricultural  Society, 
67 

Otsego  County  Educational  Society, 
101 

Otsego  Democrat,  114 

Otsego  Herald,  37,  46,  52,  64,  68,  82 

Otsego,  Lake,  1 ;  early  settlements,  2  f . 


Otsego  Masonic  Lodge,  32,  106 
Otsego  Township,  8 

Packard,  Nathaniel  R.,  41 
Palmer,  Noble,  35,  64,  71,  91 
Panic  of  1837,  77  ff. 

Panic  of  1857,  81 

Peck,  Jedediah,  45  ff.,  101,  112,  124; 
The  Political  Wars  of  Otsego 
County,  46  f.;  program  and  poli¬ 
cies,  54-57;  contribution,  126,  127; 
sketch  of,  139  n.  12 
Penn,  William,  1 

Pennsylvania,  claims  to  the  Valley, 
1  ff . 

Phinney,  Elihu,  31,  37,  38,  40,  126; 
printing  establishment,  83  f.;  sketch 
of,  137  n.  28 
Pickering,  Timothy,  50 
Plough-Jogger,  pseud,  of  Peck,  48 
Political  leaders,  47,  105  f. 

Politics,  struggle  for  control,  42-57 
Polk,  James  K.,  109 
Population,  composition  of  by  local 
and  racial  origins,  2  f.,  10,  13  ff., 
99  f.;  growth,  1783-1860,  7-16;  by 
religious  affiliation,  14;  estimated, 
1800-1860,  tab.,  13;  growth,  1800- 
1860,  tab.,  1 6;  density,  82;  decline 
of,  through  migration,  90-100;  vil¬ 
lages  in  1855  and  1865,  tab.,  98;  by 
place  of  birth,  tab.,  100;  accuracy 
of  statistics,  13 1  n.  6 
Potash,  price  of,  70  f.;  decline  in  pro¬ 
duction,  82 

Presidential  campaign,  1840,  109; 

1848,  1 1 3  f .;  1856,  1 17;  i860,  1 1 8 
Printing,  83 

Prizes,  for  agricultural  products,  ef¬ 
fect  of,  67 

Professional  class,  37,  73,  85  f. 
Protestantism,  14,  118,  123;  denomi¬ 
nations  in  the  Valley,  32  ff. 

Public  school  system,  growth  of, 
1 01  ff.;  see  also  Education 

Quit-rent  system,  108 
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Railroads,  88;  expansion  in  the  1830’s, 
77;  see  also  Erie  Railroad 
Recreation,  31  f.,  35,  40,  103  f. 
Religious  affiliation,  14,  99,  123,  132 
n.  24 

Religious  life,  32  ff. 

Republican  and,  Democrat ,  1 17  f. 
Republican  party,  in  1855,  1 1 7  f. 
Richfield  Springs,  population  of  in 
1855  and  1865,  tab.,  98 
Roads,  early  trails,  25  f.,  28;  1810, 
map,  58;  1800-1815,  61  ff.;  privately 
financed,  61  f.;  plank  road,  88;  ef¬ 
fect  on  Oneonta,  99 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  14,  inf., 
1 1 8;  St.  Mary’s  Church,  132  n.  24 

Safety  Fund  Law,  84  f. 

Sawmills,  27,  82 

Schenevus,  population  of  in  1855,  tab., 
98 

Schools,  36  ff. 

School  system,  public,  55  f.;  see  also 
Education 

Second  Great  Western  Turnpike 
Company,  40 

Settlement,  early,  2  ff.;  growth  of  vil¬ 
lages,  14  ff. 

Seward,  William  H.,  hi,  116 
Sheep  raising,  68  f.,  72,  78,  122 
Sheriff,  office  of,  42  ff. 

Sidney,  3;  population,  96 
Six  Nations,  4  f. 

Slavery,  local  attitude  on,  1 1 2  ff .,  126 
Smith,  Elizabeth,  102 
Smith,  Gerrit,  re  slavery,  114L,  127 
Smith,  Joseph,  32 
Smith,  Richard,  3,  29,  79 
Smith,  Richard  R.,  29;  political  office, 
42  f. 

Social  and  cultural  influences,  125  ff . 

Social  attitudes,  101-20 

Social  life,  31-41,  103  ff.,  123  f. 

Softs,  see  Barnburners 
Soil  fertility,  20 
Sports,  35,  40 
Springfield,  3,  86 
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Stagecoach,  63  f.,  76 
Stanwix,  Fort,  Treaty  of,  2 
State  Teachers  College,  137  n.  27;  148 
n.  5 

Steam  engines,  84 

Stock  raising,  68;  see  also  Livestock; 
Sheep  raising 

Stores,  establishment  of,  29;  see  also 
Trade 

Sullivan,  John,  5,  61 
Susquehanna  and  Bath  Turnpike,  63 
Susquehanna  River,  avenue  of  com¬ 
merce,  26  f.,  77,  87  f .,  122,  135  n.  36 
Susquehanna  Valley,  upper,  rivalry 
for  control  of,  2  ff.;  effect  of  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War,  3  ff.;  migration 
from,  1825-1860,  90  ff. 

Telegraph,  88 

Temperance  movement,  uof.,  126 
Texas,  annexation  of,  113,  115 
Textiles,  production,  72 
Tocsin,  The,  107,  111 
Toll  charges,  61  f.;  tab.,  62 
Towns,  see  Villages 
Townships,  creation  of,  12 
Trade,  growth  of,  24  ff.,  28  f.,  59  ff.; 
articles  of,  28  f.,  84,  85,  tabs.,  85,  87; 
early  centers  of,  29;  barter,  65 
Trails,  25,  28 

Transportation,  early  difficulties, 
25  ff.;  cost  of,  tab.,  62,  63  f.,  75,  78; 
expanded  facilities,  87  ff.;  see  also 
Roads;  Stagecoach;  Water  traffic 
Tryon  County,  11 

Turnpikes,  toll  charges,  61  f.;  see  also 
Great  Western  Turnpikes 

Unadilla,  14  f.,  23,  28,  61  ff.,  71,  78, 
85,  86,  94,  96;  division  of  town¬ 
ship,  12;  articles  of  trade,  tab.,  85; 
population  in  1855  and  1865,  tab., 
98 

Unadilla  Hunt,  40 
Underground  railroad,  116 
United  States,  foreign  policy  as  a 
local  issue,  47  f. 
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Van  Buren,  Martin,  84,  109;  re  slav¬ 
ery,  1 14 

Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen,  41,  43 

Vermont,  hop  growing,  80 

“Vermont  Sufferers,”  10,  13 

Villages,  in  1808,  14  f.;  in  1832,  133  n. 
27;  population  of,  97  ff.;  population 
of  in  1855  and  1865,  tab.,  98 

Wages,  agricultural,  21,  70,  86;  in 
1830,  73;  San  Francisco,  95 

War  of  1812,  political  repercussions, 
52  f. 

Washington  Benevolent  Society,  as  a 
political  force,  51  f. 

Water  power,  availability  of,  71  f. 
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Water  traffic,  26  f.,  59,  87  f.;  see  also 
Erie  Canal 

Watson,  Elkanah,  67,  68 
Werden,  Sir  John,  1 
West  Winfield,  population  of  in  1855 
and  1865,  tab.,  98 
Wheelock,  Eleazar,  4 
Whig  party,  108;  in  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1840,  109 
White,  Joseph,  47 
Whiting,  Daniel,  4  f . 

Wilmot  Proviso,  1 1 3  f. 

Windsor,  3,  8,  25,  61,  63,  77,  98; 

population  of  in  1855,  tab.,  98 
Women,  frontier  life,  24,  3 1  ff .,  69 
Women’s  rights,  109  f. 

Wool,  price  of,  78 


